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LIBBABT OF OLD AUTHORS. 



TAUBING tli^last few years iihere has been an inoreasing demand 
for the productions of our early literature, and the taste has 
been growings without a corresponding attempt to gratify it ; for 
the reprints of early popular writers stiU continue to be expensiye, 
and they are published with much diversity of plan, and in every 
variety of size. It is with the view of meeting this demand, under 
more desirable circumstances, that the present series of publica* 
tions has been undertakeOf '^ 

Among the mass of our early literature there are many books 
which particularly illustrate the character and sentiments or the 
histoty of the age in which they were written ; while others are 
in themselvee monuments of literary history, possessing beauties 
which entitle them to revival, ' If they have &Uen into oblivion, 
it is only firom the antiquity of the language, the various allusions 
which are not now understood by general readers, or other causes 
for which it was imagined there would not be a sale sufficient to 
make their republication profitable, while, in their original forms, 
they are too rare or too expensive to be generally accessible. 

In the series now offered to the public, a careful selection will 
be made of such works, whether from manuscripts or rare printed 
editions, as seem, from their interest as illustrations of manners, 
literature, or history, or as having had a once merited reputation, 
more especially to deserve republication at the present day ; and 
these will be carefully edited, with introductions and notes ; and 
when necessary, with glossaries and indexes. 

Although each work will form a distinct publication, the series 
will be issued uniformly, in foolscap octavo, and the price will be 
BO moderate (from d«. to 6f . a volume) as to bring them within 
the reach of all who take any interest in the study of our older 
literature. 
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The followixig works are already published, or in preparation | 
several others are in contemplation, and the Publisher will gladly 
receiye any further suggestions. 

The Dramatic <md Poetical Worka of JoHK Mabstov. Now 
first collected, and edited by J. O. HalliwelL 3 vols. 15f . 

"A poet of distinguished celebrity in his own day, no less 
admired for the yersatility of his genius in tragedy and comedy, 
than dreaded for the poignancy of his satire ; in the former de- 
partment the colleague of Jonson, in the latter the antagonist of 
HalL"— J2w. P. Kail, 

The Vttion and Creed of Piers Ploughman. Edited by Thomas 
Wright ; a new edition, revised, with additions to the Notes 
and Glossary. 2 vols. 10s, 

^lake all Middle-BnglishPoems written on the principle of 
alliteration, the * Vision of BHJkFloughnum' abounds in philo- 
logical difficulties ; and thes^ffe tacreased by the fact that no 
satis£Eu^ry edition of the text had yet appeared {tiU the present 
time). The poem itself is exceedingly interesting. Whoever the 
writer was, he wrote well. He was a keen observer of human 
nature ; alive to the abuses which prevailed in Church and State 
at the period when he lived, and equally competent and willing to 
expose them. Along with the most pungent satire and the sternest 
invective there are interspersed, throughout his work, passages of 
a di£Eb(rent character, — touches exhibiting a deep perception of 
the gentler feelings of human nature, — ^Unes which in harmony 
and grace and beauty would not suffer by a comparison with the 
more admired productions of the courtly Chaucer.** — Athenanm, 

** The Yision of ' Piers Ploug^unan' is one of the most precious 
and interesting monuments of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, and also of the social and political condition of the country 
during the fourteenth century. . . . . Its author is not certainly 
known, but its time of composition can, by internal evidence, lie 
fixed at about the year 1362. On this and on all matters beanng 
upon the origin and object of the Poem, Mr. Wright's historical 

introduction gives ample information La the thirteen 

years that have passed since the first edition of the present text 
was published by the late Air. Pickering, our old literature and 
history have been more studied, and we trust that a laree circle of 
readers will be prepared to welcome this cheaper and carefully 
revised reprint."— Zf^en^ Ghuette, 
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THE 

THIRTEENTH BOOK OF HOMERS ILIADS. 

The AaoDMBHT. 

Bbptdtie (in pity of the Greeks' hard pligbt) 

Like C)klcbu,1>oth th' Ajaces doth excite, 

And others, to repel the chai^ng foe. 

Idomeneus braTely doth bestow 

His kinglj forcea, and doth sacrifice 

Utlirjoneiia to the Destinies, 

With divers others. Fair DeipbobOS, 

And his prophetic brother Heleniu, 

Are woaodM. Bat the great Friainides,* 

QatheriDK bia forces, heartens their address 

Agaioat uie enemj ; and then the field 

A mighty death on either side doth yield. 

AnoTaBB Aboombht. 



mOVE helping Hector, and bis host, thus close to th' Achive 
fleet, 
He let them then ^eir own strengths try, and season 
(here their sweet 
With ceaseless toils and grievances ; for now he tum'd hia face, 
Look'd down, and Tiew'd the far-off land of well-rode men in Thrsce, 
* Hector. 
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Of the renown'd milk-nourish'd men, the Hippemolgians, 5 

Long-liv'd, most just, and mnocent, and close-fought Mysians. 

Nor tum'd he any more to Troy his ever-shining eyes. 

Because he thought not anyone of all the Deities, 

When his care left th' indifferent field, would aid on either side. 

But this security in Jove the great Sea-Kector spied, lo 

Who sat aloft on th' utmost top of shady Samothrace, 

And view'd the fight. His chosen seat stood in so hrave a place, 

That Priam's city, th' Acliive ships, all Ida, did appear 

To his full view, who from the sea was therefore seated there. 

He took much ruth to see the Greeks hy Troy sustain such ill, 15 

And, mightily incens'd with Jove, stoop'd straight from that steep hill, 

That shook as he flew off, so hard his parting pressed the height. 

The woods, and all the great hills near, trembled beneath the weight 

Of his immortal moving feet. Three steps he only took, 

Before he far-off ^gas reach'd, but, with the fourth, it shook 20 

With his dread entry. In the depth of those seas he did hold 

His bright and glorious palace, built of never-rusting gold ; 

And there arriv'd, he put in coach his brazen-footed steeds. 

All golden-maned, and pac'd with wings ; and all in golden weeds 

He cloth'd himself. The golden scourge, most elegantly done, 25 

He took, and mounted to his seat ; and then the God begun 

To drive his chariot through the waves. From whirlpits every way 

The whales exulted under him, and knew their king ; the sea 

For joy did open ; and, his horse so swift and lightly flew, 

The under axletree of brass no drop of water drew ; 30 

And thus these deathless coursers brought their king to th' Achive ships. 

'Twixt th' Imber cliffs and Tenedos a certain cavern creeps 
Into the deep sea's gulfy breast, and there th' Earth-shaker stay'd 
His forward steeds, took them from coach, and heavenly fodder laid 

* See Commentary. 

^ Indifferent — injpartial. See Bk. vi. Argument. 

*® Neptune. 

^^ Pac^d unth mng» — with wings on their feet, paces. 
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In reach before them ; their brass hoves he gut with gyves of gold, S5 

Not to be broken, nor dissolv'd, to make them firmlj hold 

A fit attendance on their king ; who went to th' Achive host, 

Which, hke to tempests or wild flames, the dust'ring Trojans tost, 

Insatiably valorous, in Hector's hke command, 39 

High sounding, and resounding, shouts ; for hope cheer'd every hand, 

To make the Greek fleet now their prise, and all the Greeks destroy. 

But Neptune, circler of the earth, with fresh heart did employ 

The Grecian hands. In strength of voice and body he did take 

Calchas' resemblance, and, of all, th' Ajaces first bespake. 

Who of themselves were free enough : " Ajaces, you alone 45 

Sustain the common good of Greece in ever putting on 

The memory of foftitude, and flying shameful flight. 

Elsewhere the desperate hands of Troy could give me no affiright, 

The brave Greeks have withstood their worst ; but this our mighty wall 

Being thus transcended by their po¥r'r, grave fear doth much appall so 

My careful spirits, lest we feel some fatal mischief here, 

Where Hector, raging like a flame, doth in his charge appear, 

And boasts himself the best Gt>d's son. Be you conceited so. 

And fire so, more than human spirits, that God may seem to do 

In your deeds, and, with such thoughts cheer'd, others to such exhort. 

And such resistance ; these great minds will in as great a sort 56 

Strengthen your bodies, and force check to all great Hector's charge. 

Though ne'er so spirit-like, and though Jove still, past himself, enlarge 

BQs sacred actions." Thus he touch'd with his fork'd sceptre's point 

The breasts of both ; fill'd both their spirits, and made up every joint «o 

With povr'r responsive ; when, hawk-like, swift, and set sharp to fly, 

That fiercely stooping from a rock, inaccessible and high, 

Cuts through a field, and sets a fowl (not being of her kind) 

Hard, and gets ground still ; Neptune so left these two, cither's mind 

Beyond themselves rais'd. Of both which, Oileus first discem'd 65 

The masking Deity, and said : '' Ajax, some Gt)d hath wam'd 

" Hoces — ^hoofs. •* i. e. Jove's son. 
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Our pow'rs to fight, and save our fleet. He put on him the hue 

Of th' augur Calchas. By his pace, in leaving us, I knew, 

Without all question, 'twas a God ; the Gods are easily known ; 

And in my tender breast I feel a greater spirit blown, 70 

To execute affairs of fight ; I find my hands so free 

To all high motion, and my feet seem feather'd under me/' 

This Telamonius thus received : " So, to my thoughts, my hands 

Bum with desire to toss my lance ; each foot beneath me stands 

Bare on bright fire to use his speed ; my heart is rais'd so high 75 

That to encounter Hector's self I long insatiately." 

TMiile these thus talk'd, as overjoy'd with study for the fight 
Which God had stirr'd up in their spirits, the same God did excite 
The Greeks that were behind, at fleet, refreshing tlrtir fi-ee hearts 79 
And joints, being even dissolved with toil; and (seeing the desp'rate parts 
Play'd by the Trojans past their wall) grief struck them, and their eyes 
Sweat tears from under their sad lids, their instant destinies 
Never supposing they could 'scape. But Neptune, stepping in. 
With ease stirr'd up the able troops, and did at first begin 
With Teucer, and Peneleus, th' heroe Leitus, 8.5 

Deipyrus, Meriones, and young Antilochus, 
All expert in the deeds of arms : " O youths of Greece," said he, 
" What change is this ? In your brave fight I only look'd to see 
Our fleet's whole safety, and, if you neglect the harmful field, 
Now shines the day when Greece to Troy must all her honours yield. 
O grief! So great a miracle, and horrible to sight, 91 

As now I see, I never thought could have profan'd the light ! 
The Trojans brave us at our ships, that have been heretofore 
Like faint and fearful deer in woods, distracted evermore 
With every sound, and yet 'scape not, but prove the torn up fare 95 
Of lynces, wolves, and leopards, as never bom to war. 
Nor durst these Trojans at first siege, in any least degree. 
Expect your strength, or stand one shock of Grecian chivaby ; 

•® Expect — await. 
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Yet now, far from their walls, they dare fight at our fleet maintain, 

All hy our General's cowardice, that doth infect his men loo 

Who, still at odds with him, for that will needs themselves neglect, 

And suffer slaughter in their ships. Suppose there was defect. 

Beyond all question, in our king to wrong iEacides, 

And he, for his particular wreak, from all assistance cease ; 

We must not cease t* assist ourselves. Forgive our General then, 105 

And quickly too. Apt to forgive are all good-minded men. 

Yet you, quite void of their good minds, give good, in you quite lost. 

For ill in others, though ye he the worthiest of your host. 

As old as I am, I would scorn to fight with one that flies. 

Or leaves the fight as you do now. The General slothful lies, no 

And you, though slothftd too, maintain with him a fight of spleen. 

Out, out, I hate ye from my heart. Ye rotten-minded men. 

In this ye add an ill that's worse than all your sloth's dislikes. 

But as I know to all your hearts my reprehension strikes. 

So lather let just shame strike too ; for while you stand still here 115 

A mighty fight swarms at your fleet, great Hector rageth there, 

Hath hurst the long bar and the gates." Thus Neptune rous'd these men . 

And round about th' Ajaces did their phalanxes maintain 

Their station firm, whom Mars himself, had he amongst them gone, 

Could not disparage, nor Jove's Maid that sets men fiercer on ; 120 

For now the best were chosen out, and they receiv'd th' advance 

Of Hector and his men so ftdl, that lance was lin'd with lance. 

Shields thick'ned with opposed shields, targets to targets nail'd, 

Helms stuck to helms, and man to man grew, they so close assail'd, 

Plum'd casques were hang'd in cither's plumes, alljoin'd so close theirstands, 

Their lances stood, thrust out so thick by such all-daring hands. 126 

All bent their firm breasts to the point, and made sad fight their joy 

Of both. Troy all in heaps struck first, and Hector first of Troy. 

And as a round piece of a rock, which with a winter's flood 

Is from his top torn, when a shoVr, pour'd from a bursten cloud, iso 

*" See Commentary. 
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Hath broke the natural bond it held within the rough steep rock, 
And, jumping, it flies down the woods, resounding every shock. 
And on, uncheck'd, it headlong leaps, till in a plain it stay, 
And then, though never so impelled, it stirs not any way ; 
So Hector hereto throated threats, to go to sea in blood, 136 

And reach the Ghrecian ships and tents, without being once withstood. 
But when he fell into the strengths the Grecians did maintain. 
And that they fought upon the square, he stood as fetter'd then ; 
And so the adverse sons of Greece laid on with swords and darts, 
Whose both ends hurt, that they repell'd his worst ; and he converts 
His threats, by all means, to retreats ; yet made as he retir'd, i4i 

Only t' encourage those behind ; and thus those men inspired : 

" Trojans ! Dardanians I Lycians ! All warlike friends, stand close ; 
The Greeks can never bear me long, though tow'r-like they oppose. 
This lance, be sure, will be their spoil ; if even the best of Gods, 146 
High thund'ring Juno's husband, stirs my spirit with true abodes." 

With this all strengths and minds he mov'd ; but young Deiphobus, 
Old Priam's son, amongst them all was chiefly virtuous. 
He bore before him his round shield, tripp'd lightly through the prease, 
At all parts cover'd with his shield ; and him Meriones iso 

Charg'd with a glitt'ring dart, that took his bidl-hide orby shield. 
Yet pierc'd it not, but in the top itself did piecemeal yield. 

Deiphobus thrust forth his targe, and fear'd the broken ends 
Of strong Meriones's lance, who now tum'd to his friends ; 
The great heroe scorning much by such a chance to part 155 

With lance and conquest, forth he went to fetch another dart, 
Left at his tent. The rest fought on, the clamour heightened there 
Was most unmeasured. Teucer first did flesh the massacre, 

'^* Upon the square — upon equal terms. 

'^^ Abodes — omens, prognostications. Infr^, 226. Shakespeare uses '< abode- 
ment" in a similar manner, — 

" Tush, man, abodementt must not now affright us." — 3 Henry VL rv. 7. 
The verh is common. 

^*^ Virtuous — in the classical sense of '^ vahurous" 
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And slew a goodly man at anns, the soldier Imbrius, 

The son of Mentor, rich in horse ; he dwelt at Fedasus leo 

Before the sons of Greece sieg'd Troy, from whence he married 

Medesicaste, one that sprung of Priam's bastard-bed. 

But when the Greek ships, donble-oaf'd, arriv'd at Dion, 

To Hion he retum'd, and prov'd beyond comparison 

Amongst the Trojans ; he was lodg'd with Priam, who held dear 165 

His natural sons no more than him ; yet him, beneath the ear, 

The son of Telamon attained, and drew his lance. He fell, 

As when an ash on some hill's top, itself topp'd wondrous well, 

The steel hews down, and he presents his young leaves to the soil ; 

So fell he, and his fair arms groan'd, which Teucer long'd to spoil, 170 

And in he ran ; and Hector in, who sent a shining lance 

At Teucer, who, beholding it, slipp'd by, and gave it chance 

On Actor's son, Amphimachus, whose breast it struck ; and in 

Flew Hector, at his sounding fall, with full intent to win 

The tempting helmet from his head ; but Ajax with a dart 175 

Eeach'd Hector at his rushing in, yet toueh'd not any part 

About his body ; it was hid quite through with horrid brass ; 

The boss yet of his targe it took, whose firm stuff stay'd the pass, 

And he tum'd safe frt)m both the trunks ; both which the Grecians bore 

From off the field. Amphimachus Menestheus did restore 18O 

And Stichius to th' Achaian strengtL Th' Ajaces, that were pleas'd 

Still most with most hot services, on Trojan Imbrius seiz'd. 

And as fit)m sharply-bitten hounds a brace of lions force 

A new-sliun goat, and through the woods bear in their jaws the corse 

Aloft, lift up into the air ; so, up into the skies, I8i( 

Bore both th' Ajaces Imbrius, and made his arms their prise. 

Yet, not content, Oiliades, enrag'd to see there dead 
His much-belov'd Amphimachus, he hew'd off Imbrius' head. 
Which, swinging round, bowl-like he toss'd amongst the Trojan prease. 
And frill at Hector's feet it fell. Amphimachus' decease, 190 

»•• iVo^o/— legitimate. See Bk. ui. 259. ^^ Attained —See Bk. xi. 175. 
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• 

Being nephew to the God of waves, much vex'd the Deity's mind. 

And to the ships and tents he march'd yet more to make inclin'd 

The Grecians to the Trojan hane. In hasting to which end, 

Idomeneus met with him, returning from a friend. 

Whose ham late hurt, his men hrought off; and having given command 

To his physicians for his cure, much fir'd to put his hand 196 

To Troy's repulse, he left his tent. Him (like Andremon's son. 

Prince Thoas, that in Pleuron rul'd, and lofty Calydon, 

Th' iBtolian pow'rs, and like a God was of his subjects lov'd) 

Neptune encount'red, and but thus his forward spirit mov'd : 200 

^* Idomeneus, prince of Crete ! O whither now are fled 
Those threats in thee, with which the rest the Trojans menaced ?" 

" O Thoas," he replied, " no one of all our host stands now 
In any question of reproof, as I am let to know. 
And why is my intelligence false ? We all know how to fight, 205 

And, fear disanimating none, all do our knowledge right. 
Nor can our harms accuse our sloth, not one from work we miss. 
The great God only works our ill, whose pleasure now it is 
That, far from home, in hostile fields, and with inglorious fate. 
Some Greeks should perish. But do thou, O Thoas, that of late 210 
Hast prov'd a soldier, and was wont, where thou hast sloth beheld, 
To chide it, and exhort to pains, now hate to be repell'd. 
And set on all men." He replied, " I would to heaven, that he. 
Whoever this day doth abstain from battle willingly. 
May never turn his face from Troy, but here become the prey 216 

And scorn of dogs ! Come then, take arms, and let our kind assay 
Join both our forces. Though but two, yet, being both combin'd. 
The work of many single hands we may perform. We find 
That virtue co-augmented thrives in men of little mind, 
But we have singly match'd the great." This said, the God again, 220 
With all his conflicts, viwted the vent'rous fight of men. 

«» The second folio has « thi^' for " <Au#." 
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The king tum'd to his tent ; rich arms put on his hreast, and took 

Two darts in hand, and forth he flew. His haste on made him look 

Much hke a fiery meteor, with which Jove's sulph'rj hand 

Opes heaven, and hurls ahout the air hright flashes, showing aland 225 

Ahodes that ever run hefore tempest and plagues to men ; 

So, in his swift pace, show'd his arms. He was encountered then 

By his good friend Meriones yet near his tent ; to whom 

Thus spake the pow'r of Idomen : " What reason makes thee come. 

Thou son of Molus, my most lov'd, thus leaving fight alone ? 230 

Is't for some wound ? The javelin's head, stiU sticking in the hone, 

Desir'st thou ease of? Bring'st thou news? Or what is it that brings 

Thy presence hither ? Be assur'd, my spirit needs no stings 

To this hot conflict. Of myself thou seest I come, and loth, 

For any tent's love, to deserve the hateful taint of sloth." 235 

He answered : Only for a dart he that retreat did make, 
Were any left him at his tent, for, that he had, he brake 
On proud Deiphobus's shield. " Is one dart all ?" said he, 
** Take one and twenty, if thou like, for in my tent they be ; 
They stand there shining by the walls. I took them as my prise 240 
From those false Trojans I have slain. And this is not the guise 
Of one that loves his tent, or fights afar off with his foe, 
But since I love fight, therefore doth my martial star bestow, 
Besides those darts, helms, targets boss'd, and corslets bright as day." 

*' So I," said Merion, '' at my tent, and sable bark, may say, 245 
I many Trojan spoils retain, but now not near they be 
To serve me for my present use, and therefore ask I thee. 
Not that I lack a fortitude to store me with my own. 
For ever in the foremost fights, that render men renown, 

• ^ Aland— on land. ** ^6ocfe».— Supri, 146. 

"^ Sftn^f.— Bk. VIII. 253. 
«* Tain*.— Thus Shakespeare,— 

" Unspeak mine own detraction ; here abjure 

The tainU and blames I laid upon myself."— Jlfac6e^, rv. 3. 
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I fight, when any fight doth stir. And this perhaps may well 250 

Be hid to others, but thou know'st, and I to thee appeal." 

" I know," replied the king, " how much thou weigh'st in every 
worth, 
What need'st thou therefore utter this ? If we should now choose forth 
The worthiest men for ambushes in all our fleet and host 
(For ambushes are services that try men's virtues most, 255 

Since there the fearful and the firm will, as they are, appear. 
The fearful altering still his hue, and rests not anywhere, 
Nor is his spirit capable of th' ambush constancy. 
But riseth, changeth still his place, and croucheth curiously 
On his bent haunches ; half his height scarce seen above the ground. 
For fear to be seen, yet must see ; his heart, with many a bound, 26i 
Off 'ring to leap out of his breast, and, ever fearing death. 
The coldness of it makes him gnash, and half shakes out his teeth ; 
Where men of valour neither fear, nor ever change their looks. 
From lodging th' ambush till it rise, but, since there must be strokes, 
Wish to be quickly in their midst) thy strength and hand in these 266 
Who should reprove ? For if, far off, or fighting in the prease, 
Thou shouldst be wounded, I am sure the dart that gave the wound 
, Should not be drawn out of thy back, or make thy neck the ground. 
But meet thy belly, or thy breast, in thrusting further yet 270 

When thou art furthest, till the first, and before him, thou get. 
But on ; like children let not us stand bragging thus, but do ; 
Lest some hear, and past measure chide, that we stand still and woo. 
Go, choose a better dart, and make Mars yield a better chance." 

This said, Mars-swift Meriones, with haste, a brazen lance 275 

Took from his tent, and overtook, most careful of the wars, 
Idomeneus. And such two, in field, as harmful Mars, 
And Terror, his beloved son, that without terror fights. 
And is of such strength that in war the frighter he affiights. 
When, out of Thrace, they both take arms against th' Ephyran bands, 
Or 'gainst the great-soul'd Phlegians, nor favour their own hands, 28i 
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But give the grace to others still ; in such sort to the fight, 
March'd these two managers of men, in armours full of light. 

And first spake Merion : " On which part, son of Deucalion, 
Serves thy mind to invade the fight ? Is't best to set upon 2S5 

The Trojans, in our battle's aid, the right or left-hand wing, 
For all parts I suppose employ'd ?" To this the Cretan king 
Thus answer'd : " In our navy's midst are others that assist ; 
The two Ajaces ; Teucer too, \d\ki shafts the expertest 
Of all the Grecians, and, though small, is great in fights of stand ; 290 
And these, though huge he be of strength, will serve to fill the hand 
Of Hector's self, that Priamist, that studier for blows. 
It shall be call'd a deed of height for him (even suff'ring throes 
For knocks still) to outlabour them, and, bett'ring their tough hands, 
Enflame our fleet. If Jove himself cast not hid firebrands 295 

Amongst our navy, that afifair no man can bring to field. 
Great Ajax Telamonius to none alive wiU yield 
That yields to death, and whose life takes Ceres' nutritions. 
That can be cut with any iron, or pash'd with mighty stones ; 
Not to ^acides himself he yields for combats set, • 300 

Though clear he must give place for pace and free swing of his feet. 
Since then, the battle (being our place of most care) is made good 
By his high valour, let our aid see all pow'rs be withstood 
That charge the left wing, and to that let us direct our course, 
Where quickly feel we this hot foe, or make him feel our force." 805 

This order'd, swift Meriones went, and forewent his king. 
Till both arriv'd where one enjoin'd. When, in the Greeks' left wing, 
The Trojans saw the Cretan king like fire in fortitude. 
And his attendant, in bright arms so gloriously indu'd. 
Both cheering the sinister troops, all at the king address'd, 310 

And so the skirmish at their sterns on both parts were increas'd, 
That, as from hollow bustling winds engend'red storms arise, 
When dust doth chiefly clog the ways which up into the skies 

^ Hector'* ac/^.— The second folio has " Hector' » life,** 
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The wanton tempest ravislieth, begetting night of day ; 

So came together both the foes, both lusted to assay, 315 

And work with quick steel cither's death. Man's fierce corruptress, Fight, 

Set up her bristles in the field with lances long and Ught, 

Which thick fell foul on cither's face. The splendour of the steel, 

In new-scoiu^'d curets, radiant casques, and bumish'd shields, did seel 

Th' assailer's eyes up. He sustain'd a huge spirit that was glad S20 

To see that labour, or in soul that stood not stricken sad. 

Thus these two disagreeing Gods, old Saturn's mighty sons, 
Afflicted these heroic men with huge oppressions. 
Jove honouring .^Eacides (to let the Greeks still try 
Their want without him) would bestow, yet still, the victory 325 

On Hector, and the Trojan pow'r ; yet for -^acides, 
And honour of his mother-queen, great Goddess of the seas. 
He would not let proud Hion see the Grecians quite destroy'd, 
And therefore from the hoary deep he suffer'd so employ'd 
Great Neptune in the Grecian aid, who griev'd for them, and storm'd 
Extremely at his brother Jove. Yet both one Goddess form'd, sai 

And one soil bred, but Jupiter precedence took in birth, 
And had more knowledge ; for which cause the other came not forth 
Of his wet kingdom but with care of not being seen t' excite 
The Grecian host, and like a man appear'd, and made the fight. 335 
So these Gods made men's valours great, but equall'd them with war 
As harmful as their hearts were good, and stretch'd those chains as far 
On both sides as their limbs could bear, in which they were involv'd 
Past breach, or loosing, that their knees might therefore be dissolv'd. 

•** 5e«/.— See note on Bk. xvi. 814. 

3^ " The empire of Jove exceeded Neptune's (saith Plut. upon this place) 
because he was more ancient, and excellent in knowledge and wisdom ; and upon 
this verse, viz., dXXd Ze^c vp^rtpoq, &c., sets down this his most worthy to be 
noted opinion : viz., I think also tlmt the blessedness of eternal life, which God 
enjoys is this : that by any past time He forgets not notions presently appre- 
hended ; for otherwise, the knowledge and understanding of things taken away, 
immortality should not be life, but time, &c. (Flut. de Iside et Osiride.)'' 

Chapman. 
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Then, thougli a half-grey man he were, Crete's sovereign did excite 

The Greeks to blows, and flew upon the Trojans, even to flight ; ui 

For he, in sight of all the host, Othryoneus slew. 

That from Cabesus, with the fame of those wars, thither drew 

His new-come forces, and required, without respect of dow'r, 

Cassandra, fair'st of Priam's race ; assuring with his pow'r, 345 

A mighty labour, to expel, in their despite, from Troy 

The sons of Greece. The king did vow, that done, he should enjoy 

His goodliest daughter. He, in trust of that fair purchase, fought ; 

And at him threw the Cretan king a lance, that singled out 

This great assumer, whom it struck just in his navel-stead. • 3o0 

His brazen curets helping nought resign'd him to the dead. 

Then did the conqueror exclaim, and thus insulted then : 

" Othryoneus, I will praise, beyond all mortal men, 
Thy living virtues, if thou wilt now perfect the brave vow 
Thou mad'st to Priam for the wife he promis'd to bestow. 355 

And where he should have kept his word, there we assure thee here. 
To give thee for thy princely wife the fairest and most dear 
Of our great General's female race, which from his Argive hall 
We all will wait upon to Troy, if, with our aids, and all, 
Thou wilt but raze this well-built town. Come, therefore, follow me, 
That in our ships we may conclude this royal match with thee. 36i 

I'll be no jot worse than my word." With that he took his feet. 
And dragg'd him through the fervent fight ; in which did Asius meet 
The victor, to inflict revenge. He came on foot before 
His horse, that on his shoulders breath'd ; so closely evermore 365 

His coachman led them to his lord ; who held a huge desire 
To strike the king, but he struck first, and imdemeath his chin. 
At his throat's height, through th' other side, his eager lance drave in ; 
And down he bustled like an oak, a poplar, or a pine. 
Hewn down for shipwood, and so lay. His fall did so decline 370 

^ iVa»e/-«te<Mf.— Bk. V. 538, Vil. 12. 
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The spirit of his charioteer, that, lest he should incense 

The victor to impair his spoil, he durst not drive from thence 

TTJH horse and chariot ; and so pleas'd, with that respective part, 

Antilochus, that for his fear he reach'd him with a dart 

Ahout his holly's midst, and down his sad corse fell heneath 875 

The richly huilded chariot, there lahouring out his hreath. 

The horse Antilochus took off; when, griev'd for this event, 

Deiphohus drew passing near, and at the victor sent 

A shining javelin ; which he saw, and shunn'd, with gath'ring round 

His hody in his all-round shield, at whose top, with a sound, sso 

It overflew ; yet, seizing there, it did not idly fly 

From him that wing'd it, his strong hand still drave it mortally 

On prince Hypsenor ; it did pierce his liver, underneath 

The vems it passeth; his shrunk knees suhmitted him to death. 

And then did lov'd Deiphohus miraculously vaunt : S85 

" Now Asius lies not unreveng'd, nor doth his spirit want 

The joy I wish it, though it be now entering the strong gate 

Of mighty Pluto, since this hand hath sent him down a mate." 

This glory in him grieved the Greeks, and chiefly the great mind 
Of martial Antilochus, who though to grief inclin'd, 390 

He left not yet his friend, but ran and hid him with his shield ; 
And to him came two lovely friends that freed him from, the field, 
Mecisteus, son of Echius, and the right nobly bom 
Alastflr, bearing him to fleet, and did extremely mourn. 

Idomeneus sunk not yet, but held his nerves entire, 395 

His mind much less deficient, being fed with firm desire 
To hide more Trojans in dim night, or sink himself in guard 
Of his lov'd countrymen. And then Alcathous prepar'd 
Work for his valour, offering fate his own destruction. 
A great heroe, and had grace to be the loved son 400 

Of .^yetes, son-in-law to prince iEneas' sire, 
Hippodamia marrying, who most enflam'd the fire 

*" IJapec/iw.— Bk. xi. 689. »» C/^wy— boast. 
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Of her dear parents' love, and took precedence in her birth 

Of all their daughters, and as much exceeded in her worth 

(For beauty answered with her mind, and both with housewifery) 405 

All the fair beauty of young dames that us'd her company, 

And therefore, being the worthiest dame, the worthiest man did wed 

Of ample Troy. Him Neptune stoop'd beneath the royal force 

Of Idomen, his sparkling eyes deluding, and the course 

Of his illustrious lineaments so out of nature bound, 410 

That back nor forward he could stir, but, as he grew to ground. 

Stood like a pillar, or high tree, and neither mov'd, nor fear'd ; 

"When straight the royal Cretan's dart in his mid breast appear'd. 

It brake the curets, that were proof to every other dart 

Yet now they cleft and rung ; the lance stuck shaking in his heart ; 

His heart with panting made it shake ; but Mars did now remit 416 

The greatness of it, and the king, now quitting the brag fit 

Of glory in Deiphobus, thus terribly exclaim'd : 

" Deiphobus, now may we think that we are evenly fam'd 
That three for one have sent to Dis. But come, change blows with me, 
Thy vaimts for him thou slew'st were vain. Come, wretch, that thou 

may'st see 421 

What issue Jove hath. Jove begot Minos, the strength of Crete ; 
Minos begot Deucalion ; Deucalion did beget 
Me Idomen, now Creta's king, that here my ships have brought 
To bring thyself, thy father, friends, all Ilion's pomp, to nought." 425 

Deiphobus at two ways stood, in doubt to call some one. 
With some retreat, to be his aid, or try the chance alone. 
At last, the first seem'd best to him, and back he went to call 
Anchises' son to friend, who stood in troop the last of all. 
Where still he serv'd ; which made him still incense against the king. 
That, being amongst his best their peer, he grac'd not anything 431 
His wrong'd deserts. Deiphobus spake to him, standing near : 
" -^EJneas, prince of Trojans, if any touch appear 
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Of glory in thee, thou must now assist thy sister's lord, 

And one that to thy tend'rest youth did careful guard afford, 405 

Alcathous, whom Greta's king hath chiefly slain to thee, 

His right most challenging thy hand. Come, therefore, follow me." 

This much excited his good mind, and set his heart on fire 
Against the Cretan, who child-like dissolv'd not in his ire. 
But stood him firm. As when in hills a strength-relying boar, 440 
Alone, and hearing himters come, whom tumult flies before, 
Up-thrusts his bristles, whets his tusks, sets fire on his red eyes. 
And in his brave prepar'd repulse doth dogs and men despise ; 
So stood the famous-for-his-lance, nor shunn'd the coming charge 
That resolute -^neas brought. Yet, since the odds was large, 445 

He call'd with good right to his aid war-skill'd Ascalaphus, 
Aphareus, Meriones, the strong Deipyrus, 

And Nestor's honourable son : " Come near, my friends," said he, 
" And add your aids to me alone. Fear taints me worthily. 
Though firm I stand, and show it not. ^neas great in fight, 450 

And one that bears youth in his flow'r, that bears the greatest might, 
Comes on with aim direct at me. Had I his youthful limb 
To bear my mind, he should yield fame, or I would yield it him." 

This said, all held, in many souls, one ready helpful mind, 
Clapp'd shields and shoulders, and stood close, ^neas, not inclin'd 
With more presumption than the king, call'd aid as well as he, 456 

Divine Agenor, Helen's love, who follow'd instantly. 
And all their forces following them, as after bell-wethers 
The whole flocks follow to their drink, which sight the shepherd 

cheers. 
Nor was JEneas' joy less mov'd to see such troops attend 46o 

His honour'd person ; and all these fought close about his friend ; 
But two of them, past all the rest, had strong desire to shed 
The blood of either ; Idomcn, and Cytherea's seed, 
^neas first bestow'd his lance, which th' other seeing shunn'd. 
And that, thrown from an idle hand, stuck trembling in the ground. 
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But Idomen's, discharg'd at him^ had bo such vain sueoesa^ 4M 

Which CEhomaus' entrails found, in which it did impress 

His sharp pile to his fall ; his palms tore his returning earth. 

Idomeneus straight stepp'd in, and pluck'd his javeUn forth^ 

But could not spoil his goodly arms, they press'd him so with' dorta. 470 

And now the long toil of the fight had spent his vigorous parts^ 

And made them less apt to avoid the foe that should advance. 

Or, when himself advanc'd again, to run and fetch his lanice^ 

And therefore in stiff fights of stand he spent the cruel day. 

When, coming softly from the slain, Deiphohus gave way «& 

To his bright javelin at the king, whom he could never brook ;, 

But then he lost his envy too. His lance yet deadly took 

Ascalaphus, the son of Mars ; quite through his shoulder flew 

The violent head, and down he fell. Nor yet by all meana knew 

Wide-throated Mars his son was fallen, but in Olympus' top 480 

Sat canopied with golden clouds ; Jove's counsel had shut u^ 

Both him and all the other Gods from that time's equal ta^,, 

Which now, about Ascalaphus, strife set. His shining easc^e 

Deiphohus had forc'd from him, but instantly leap'd in 

Mars-swift Meriohes, and struck, with his long javelin, 48s 

The right arm of Deiphohus, which, made his hand let fall 

The sharp-topp'd helmet ; the press'd earth resoimding therewithaU. 

When, vulture-like, Meriones rush'd in again and drew. 

From out the low parts of his arm his javelin,, and then flew 

Back to his friends. Deiphohus, faint with the blood's excess 499 

Fall'n fix)m his wound, was careftdly convey'd out of the pnesa 

By his kind brother by both sides, FoUtes, till they gat 

His horse and chariot that were still set fit for his retreat^ 

And bore him now to Hion. The rest fought fiercely on, 

And set a mighty fight on foot. When next, Anchisea' son 495 

^^^ Ewoy, — ^The word seems here to mean aim. Chapman perhi^ used it as 
<< envoySy" something hurled or thrust (see Cotgrave). Or he might have meant 
simply wish, dmn (French " eweu^*), 

VOL. n. c 
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Aphareus CaletorideSy that ran upon him, strook 
Just in the throat with his keen lance ; and straight his head forsook 
His upright carriage, and his shield, his helm, and all, with him 
Fell to the earth, where ruinous death made prise of evety limK 

Antilochus, discovering well that Thoon's heart took check, 500 

Let fly, and cut the hollow yein, that runs up to his neck 
Along his hack part, quite in twain ; down in the dust he fell, 
Upwards, and, with extended hands, hade all the world farewell, 
Antilochus rush'd nimhlj in, and, looking roimd, made prise 
Of his fair arms ; in which affair his roimd set enemies 505 

Let fly their lances, thundering on his advanced targe. 
But could not get his flesh. The God that shakes the earth took ehaige 
Of Nestor's son and kept him safe, who never was away. 
But still amongst the thickest foes his busy lance did play, 
Observing ever when he might, far off, or near, offend, 5io 

And watching Asius' son, in prease he spied him, and did send, 
Close coming on, a dart at him, that smote in midst his shield, 
In which the sharp head of the lance the hlue-hair'd God made yield. 
Not pleas'd to yield his pupil's life, in whose shield half the dart 
Stuck like a truncheon hum'd with fire, on earth lay th' other part. 6I6 
He, seeing no better end of all, retir'd in fear of worse. 
But him Meriones pursu'd ; and his lance foimd full course 
To th' other's life. It woimded him betwixt the privy parts 
And navel, where to wretched men that war's most violent smarts 
Must imdergo, woimds chiefly vex. His dart Meriones 620 

Pursu'd, and Adamas so striv'd with it, and his mis-ease. 
As doth a bullock puff and storm, whom in disdained hands 
The upland herdsmen strive to cast ; so, fall'n beneath the hands 
Of his stem foe, Asiades did struggle, pant, and rave. 
But no long time ; for when the lance was pluck'd out, up he gave 626 
His tortur'd soul. Then Troy's turn came ; when with a Thracian sword 
The temples of Dcipyrus did Helenus afford 

*'* Cj^end-(Latm) strike. 
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So huge a blow, it struck all light out of his cloudy eyes, 

And cleft his helmet ; which a Gh^ek, there fighting, made his prise> 

It fell so full beneath his feet. Atrides griev'd to see 530 

That sight, and, threat'ning, shook a lance at Helenus, and he 

A bow half drew at him ; at once out flew both shaft and lance. 

The shaft Atrides' curets struck, and far away did glance. 

Atrides' dart of Helenus the thrust out bow-hand struck. 

And, through the hand, stuck in the bow. Agenor's hand did pluck 535 

From forth the nailed prisoner the javelin quickly out ; 

And fairly, with a little wool, enwrapping round about 

The woimded hand, within a scarf he bore it, which his squire 

Had ready for him. Yet the wound would needs he should retire. 

Pisander, to revenge his hurt, right on the king ran he. 540 

A bloody fate suggested him to let him run on thee, 
O Menelaus, that he might, by thee, in dangerous war 
Be done to death. Both coming on, Atrides' lance did err. 
Pisander struck Atrides' shield, that brake at point the dart 
Not running through ; yet he rejoic'd as playing a victor's part. 545 
Atrides, drawing his fair sword, upon Pisander flew ; 
Pisander, from beneath his shield, his goodly weapon drew, 
Two-edg'd, with right sharp steel, and long, the handle olive-tree, 
Well polish'd ; and to blows they go. Upon the top struck he 
Atrides' horse-hair'd-feather'd helm ; Atrides on his brow, 550 

Above th' extreme part of his nose, laid such a heavy blow 
That all the bones crash'd under it, and out his eyes did drop 
Before his feet in bloody dust ; he after, and shrunk up 
His dying body, which the foot of his triumphing foe 
Opened, and stood upon his breast, and off his arms did go, 555 

This insultation us'd the while : " At length forsake our fleet, 
Thus ye false Trojans, to whom war never enough is sweet. 

*^ 5carf.— See Commentary. 

*** Bis no$e. — The second folio has " the nose." 

*•• See Commentary, 
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Nor want ye more impieties, with which ye h»re ahus'd 

Me, ye bold dogs, that your chief fri^ids so honourably us'd. 

Nor fear you hospitable Jove that lets such thunders go. 5«o 

But build upon't, he will unbuild your towers that clamber so, 

For ravishing my goods, and wife, in flow'r of aU her years. 

And without cause ; nay, when that fair and liberal hand of hers 

Had us'd you so most lovingly. And now again ye would 

Oast fire into our fleet, and kill our princes if ye could. 665 

Gro to, one day you will be curb'd, though never so ye thirst 

Bude war, by war. O father Jove, they say thou art the first 

In wisdom of all Gods and men, yet all this comes firom thee. 

And still thou gratifiest these men, how lewd so e'er they be. 

Though never they be doy'd with sins, nor can be satiate, 570 

As good men should, with this vile war. Satiety of state. 

Satiety of sleep and love, satiety of ease. 

Of music, dancing, can find place ; yet harsh war still must please 

Past all these pleasures, even past these. They will be doy'd with 

these 
Before their war joys. Never war gives Troy satieties." 676 

This said, the bloody arms were off, and to his soldiers thrown. 
He mixing in first fight again. And then Harpalion, 
Kind king Pylsemen's son, gave charge, who to those wars of Troy 
His loved father followed, nor ever did enjoy 

H!is coimtry's sight again. He struck the targe of Atreus' son 68O 
Full in the midst, his javelin's steel yet had no power to run 
The target through ; nor had himself the heart to fetch his lance. 
But took him to his strength, and cast on every side a glance, 
Lest any his dear sides should dart. But Merion, as he fled. 
Sent after him a brazen lance that ran his eager head 685 

Through his right hip, and all along the bladder's region 
Beneath the bone ; it settled him, and set his spirit gone 
Amongst the hands of his best friends ; and like a worm he lay 
Stretch'd on the earth, with his black blood imbrued and flow'd away. 
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His corse the Faphlagonians did sadly wait upon, 500 

Kepos'd in his rich chariot, to sacred Ilion ; 
The king his father following, dissoly'd in kindly tears, 
And no wreak sought for his slain son. But, at his slaughterers 
Incensed Paris spent a lance, since he had heen a guest 
To many Faphlagonians, and through the press it press'd* £95 

There was a certain augur's son, that did for wealth excel, 
And yet was honest ; he was horn and did at Corinth dwell ; 
Who, though he knew his harmM fate, would needs his ship ascend. 
His father, Folyidus, oft would tell him that his end 
Would either seize him at his house, upon a sharp disease, 600 

Or else amongst the Grecian ships hy Trojans slain. Both these 
Together he desir'd to shun ; hut the disease, at last. 
And ling'ring death in it, he left, and war's quick stroke emhrac'd. 
The lance hetwixt his ear and cheek ran in, and drave the mind 604 
Of hoth those hitter fortunes out. Night struck his whole pow'rs hlind. 
Thus fought they, like the spirit of fire ; nor Jove-loy'd Hector knew 
How in the fleet's left wing the Greeks his down-put soldiers slew 
Almost to victory, the God that shakes the earth so well 
Help'd with his own strength, and the Greeks so fiercely did impell. 609 
Yet Hector made the first place good, where hoth the ports and wall. 
The thick rank of the Greek shields broke, he ent'red, and did skall^ 
Where on the gray sea's shore were drawn, the wall being there but slight, 
Frotesilaus' ships^ and those of Ajax^ where the fight 
Of men and horse were sharpest set. There the Boeotian band,, 
Long-rob'd laons, liocrians, and, brave men of their hands,. 6i« 

The Fhthian and Epeian trpops did spritefully assail 
The god-like Hector rushing in, and yet could not prevail 
To hift repulse, though choicest men of Athens there made head ;. 
Amongst whom was Menestheus' chief, whom Fhidias followed, 
Stichius and Bias, huge in strengths Th' Epeian troops were led. dao^ 

*^ Staff— scale. So printed doubtlMB. for the rhyme's sake. 

^^ laoni. — '* By laons (for lonians) he intends the Athenians."— Chafmait. 
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M.Y Mittft^Ki Mud IMiyliiW cares, Amphion, Bracios. 

\M\\\\> tlM* PhtlumiM Modon march*d, and Meneptolemus ; 

A lut ( hifuu, witli thu Bwotian pow'rs, bore up the fleet's defence. 

( MluiiM \\y hlH bn)ther*s side stood close, and would not thence 

Vkw m\^ luuniout of that time. But, as through fallow fields ess 

hl)M>k oxun draw a wcll-join'd plough, and either eyenlj yields 

I liu thritly labour, all heads couch'd so close to earth they plow 

Thu fallow with their horns, till out the sweat begins to flow, 

TliU Htrotch*d yokes crack, and yet at last the furrow forth is driven ; 

No toughly stood these to their task, and made their work as even. 630 

But Ajax Telamonius had many helpful men 
That, when sweat ran about his knees, and labour flow'd, would then 
Help bear his mighty seven-fold shield ; when swift O'lliades 
The Locrians left, and would not make those murth'rous fights of prease. 
Because they wore no bright steel casques, nor bristled plumes for 

show, 635 

Bound shields, nor darts of solid ash, but with the trusty bow, 

And jacks well quilted with soft wool, they came to Troy, and were. 

In their fit place, as confident as those that fought so near. 

And reach'd their foes so thick with shafts that these were they that brake 

The Trojan orders first ; and then, the brave arm'd men did make 640 

Gk)od woriL with their close fights before. Behind whom, having shot. 

The Locrians hid still ; and their foes all thought of fight forgot 

With shows of those far-striking shafts, their eyes were troubled so. 

And then, assuredly, from the ships, and tents, th' insulting foe 

Had miserably fled to Troy, had not Polydamas ms 

ThnB fi^ake to Hector : *^ Hector still impossible 'tis to pass 

GKxkI coonael upon you. But say some God prefers thy deeds. 

In comudB wooldst thou pass us too ? In all things none exceeds. 

To some God gives the power of war, to some the sleight to dance. 

To lome the art d instruments, some doth for voice advance ; wo 

" M ka Je rkins used by archers. See Chapman's Commentary on this line. 
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And that far-seeing God grants some the wisdom of the mind. 

Which no man can keep to himself, that, though hut few can find, 

Doth profit many, that preserves the puhlic weal and state, 

And that, who hath, he hest can prize. But, for me, I'll relate 

Only my censure what's our best. The very crown of war 655 

Doth bum about thee ; yet our men, when they have reached thus far. 

Suppose their valoiu^ crown'd, and ceaae. A few still stir their feet. 

And so a few with many fight, sperst thinly through the fleet. 

Ketire then, leave speech to the rout, and all thy princes call. 

That, here, in counsels of most weight, we may resolve of all, 660 

If having likelihood to b'lieve that Grod will conquest give, 

We shall charge through ; or with this grace, make our retreat, and live. 

For, I must needs affirm, I fear the debt of yesterday, 

Since war is such a God of change, the Grecians now will pay. 

And since th' insatiate man of war remains at fleet, if there 665 

We tempt his safety, no hour more his hot soul can forbear." 

This sound stuff Hector lik'd, approved, jump'd from his chariot, 
And said : '^ Folydamas make good this place, and suffer not 
One prince to pass it ; I myself will there go, where you see 
Those friends in skinnish, and return, when they have heard from me 
Command that your advice obeys, with utmost speed." This said, 67i 
With day-bright arms, white plume, white scarf, his goodly limbs array'd, 
He parted from them, like a hill, removing, all of snow. 
And to the Trojan peers and chiefs he flew, to let them know 
The counsel of Folydamas. All tum'd, and did rejoice, 675 

To haste to Panthus* gentle son, being call'd by Hector's voice ; 
Who, through the forefights making way, look'd for Deiphobus, 
King Helenus, Asiades, Hyrtasian Asius, 

•** denture — opinion, judgment (Latin). See Bk. xrv. 81. 
" Madam, and you, my sister, will you go 
To give your censures in this weighty business ?" 

Shakespea&e. Rich, IIL n. 2. 

«" Fore-fighU.'—'R\i. xn. 274. 
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Of whom, some were not to be found nnluirt, or undeoeas'd. 
Some onl J bnrt, and gone from field. As fordier he addresB'd, eeo 
He foond within the fight's left wing the fiur-hair'd Hden's lore 
B J all means moving men to blows ; which coold bj no means move 
Hector's forbearance, his friends' miss so pot his pow'rs in 6t<»m, 
But thm in wonted terms he chid : " Yon with the finest foim, 
InqKMBtor, woman's man ! where are, in jonr eaie maik'd^ all theee, 
Deiphobns, King Hdenns, Asius Hjrtacides, 686 

Othrjonens, Acamas ? Now hanghtj Hion 
Shakes to his lowest groondwork. Now just rain fidk upon 
Thj head past rescue." He replied : *^ Hector, why ehid'st ^ou now 
When I am guiltless ? Other times there are for ease, I know, eso 
Than these, for She that brought thee forth not utterly left me 
Without some portion of th j spirit to make me brother thee. 
But since thou first brought'st in thy force to this our naval fight 
I and my friends have ceaseless fought to do thy service right. 
But all those fri^ids thou seek'st are slain, excepting Helenus, 695 

Who parted wounded in his hfuid, and so Ddphobus ; 
Jove yet averted death from them. And now lead thou as fiur 
As thj great heart affects, all we will seccmd any war 
That thou endurest, and I hope my own strength is not lost. 
Though least, m fight it to his best ; nor further fights the most." 700 
This calm'd hot Hector's ^leen; and bodi tum'd wha:« they saw the 

Of war most fierce, and tiiat was where their friends made good the place 

About renown'd Polydamas and god-like Polypset, 

Palmus, Ascanius, Moms that Hippotion did beget. 

And from Ascania's wealthy fields but even the day b^ore 706 

Arriv'd at Troy, that with their aid they kindly might restore 

Some kindness they receiv'd frt)m thence. And in fierce fight with these^ 

Phalces and tall Orthseus stood, and bold Cebriones. 

And then the doubt that in advice Polydamas disclos'd, 

To fight or fly, Jove took away, and all to fight dispos'd. 710 
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And as the floods of troubled air to pitchy stonns increase 
That after thunder sweeps the fields, and ravish up the seas, 
Encount'ring with abhorred roars, when the engrossed waves 
Boil into foam, and endlessly one after other raves ; 
So rank'd and guarded th' Ilians march'd; some now, more now, and then 
More upon more, in shining steel ; now captains, then their men. 716 
And Hector, like man-killing Mars, advanc'd before them all, 
His huge round target before him, through thick'ned, like a wall. 
With hides well couch'd with store of brass ; and on his temples shin'd 
His bright helm, on which danc'd his pliune ; and in this horrid kind, 
All hid within his world-like shield, he every troop assayed 721 

For entry ; that in his despite stood firm and undismay'd. 
Which when he saw, and kept more off, Ajax came stalking then, 
And thus provok'd him : « good man, why fright'st thou thus our men? 
Come nearer. Not art's want in war makes us thus navy-bound, 725 
But Jove's direct scourge ; his arm'd hand makes our hands give you 

ground. 
Yet thou hop'st, of thyself, our spoil. But we have likewise hands 
To hold our own, as you to spoil, and ere thy countermands 
Stand good against our ransack'd fleet, your hugely-peopled town 
Our hands shall take in, and her tow'rs from all their heights pull down. 
And I must tell thee, time draws on, when, flying, thou shalt cry 781 
To Jove and all the Gods to make thy fair-man'd horses fly 
More swifl than falcons, that their hoofs may rouse the dust, and bear 
Thy body, hid, to Hion." This said, his bold words were 
Confirm'd as soon as spoke. Jove's bird, the high-flown eagle, took 
The right hand of their host, whose wings high acclamations strook 736 
From forth the glad breasts of the Greeks. Then Hector made reply : 
'^ Vain-spoken man, and glorious, what hast thou said ? Would I 

^** Couched — laid close to one another. Bk. xvii. 235. 

'' And, over all, with brazen scales was arm'd 
Like plated coat of steel, so couched near. 
That nought might pierce." — Spbnses. F. Q* 

^** Ghrioua — (Latin) bating. 
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As surely were the son of Jove, and of great Juno bom, 

Adom'd like Pallas, and the Grod that lifts to earth the mom, 740 

As this day shall bring harmful light to all your host, and thou. 

If thou dar'st stand this lance, the earth before the ships shalt strow. 

Thy bosom torn up, and the dogs, with all the fowl of Troy, 

Be satiate with thy fat and flesh." This said, with shouting joy 744 

His first troops follow'd, and the last their shouts with shouts repell'd. 

Greece answer'd all, nor could her spirits from all show rest conceal'd. 

And to so infinite a height all acclamations strove, 

They reach'd the splendours stuck about the unreach'd throne of Jove. 

^^ Uhreach'^d — that cannot be reached. 
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COMMENT ARIUS. 



6. * A Towav ^iTTTrrifjLoXyaVy <fec., illustrium ffippemolgorum : Tt^ox-^ 
JLTL To^dyaVylactevescentiuniy&c, Laurentius Valla, and Eobanus 
Hessiis (who I think translated Homer into hexameters out of Valla's 
prose) take ayauuvy the epithet to *l'jr'7mfM0XySv, for a nation so called, 
and 'l7r7m/ju)}<yav ThoHTofayav a&im ts translates, wtque sine ullis 
diviiilS equino victitat lacte ; intending gms Agavorumy which he takes 
for those just men of life likewise which Homer conmiends ; utterly 
mistaking ayotuog, signifying prceclarus or illustris, whose genitive case 
plural is used here; and the word, epithet to 'I'jr'jrYi/jLoXyuv, together 
signifying iUustrium Hippemolgorumy and they being bred, and con- 
tinually fed with milk (which the next word yXaxTo^aywv signifies) 
Homer calls most justy hng-Uved, and innocenty in the words ajS/wv re 
hMaioTarav av^^uTrav — i0iog signifying longcevusy ah a epitatico, and 
Piog vita, but of some inops, being a compoimd eo! a privat, and 0(og 
victus : and from thence had Valla his interpretation, utque sine vllis 
dirntiis ; but where is equino hwte ? But not to show their errors, or 
that I understand how others take this place different from my transla- 
tion, I use this note, so much as to intimate what Homer would have 
noted, and doth teach, that men brought up with that gentle and soft- 
spirit-begetting milk are long lived, and in nature most just and inno- 
cent. Which kind of food the most ingenious and grave Plutarch, in 
his oration Be Esu Camium, seems to prefer before the food of flesh, 
where he saith : '^ By this means also tyrants laid the foundations of 
their homicides, for (as amongst the Athenians) first they put to death 
the most notorious and vilest sycophant Epitedeius, so the second, and 
third; then, being accustomed to blood, they slew good like bad, as 
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Niceratus, ihe emperor Theramenes, Folemarchus the philosopher, <kc. 
So, at the fu*st, men killed some harmful heast or other, then some kind 
of fowl, some fish ; till taught by these, and stirred up with the lust of 
their palates, they proceeded to slaughter of the laborious ox, the man- 
clothing or adorning sheep, the house-guarding cock, <&c., and by little 
and little cloyed with these, war, and the food of men, men fell to, &>q.*^ 
118. 'AfjL^\ y af AtavTog, <fec., Circum aviem Ajaces, &c. To judg- 
ment of this place, Spondanus calleth all sound judgments ta condenm- 
ation of one Pansedes, a judge of games on Olympus, whose brother 
Amphidamas being dead, Gamnictor his son celebrated hi& funerals^ 
callmg all the most excellent to contention, not only for stiei^h and 
swiftness, but in learning likewise, and force of wisdom. To thift 
general Contention came H(Hner and Hesiodus, who casting down yersea 
on both parts, and of all measures (Homer by all consents questionleaa 
obtaining the garland) Panaedes bade both recite briefly their best ; ht 
which Hesiodus cited these verses, which, as well as I could, in haatey I 
have translated out of the beginning of his Second Book of Woftka and 
Days :* 

When Atlas birth (the Pleiades) arise. 

Harvest begin ; plough, when they leave the skies. 

Twice twenty nights and days these hide their heads, 

The year then turning, leave again their beds, 

And show when first to whet the harvest steel. 

This likewise is the field's law, where men dwell 

Near Neptune's empire, and where, far away, 

The winding valleys fly the flowing sea, 

And men inhabit the fat region. 

There naked plough, sow naked, nak'd cat down. 

If Ceres' labours thou wilt timely use, 

Tliat timely fruits, and timely revenues, 

Serve thee at all parts, lest, at any, Need 

Send thee to others' g^dging doors to feed, &c. 

These Terses, howsoerer Spondanus stands for Homer's^ in respect tf 

* Chapman published a Translation of the '' Georgics of Hesiod," 4to. Lon- 
dcM 1618, which i» now very rare. Warton was not aware of the exisftenofr of 
this volume, and supposed the present lines to be the sole pubtithed specimen of 
Chapman's Hesiod. (See Hist EngL Poet. ui. 360, ed. 1840.) The yersko 
much merit. 
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tbe peace and thrift tfaey represent, are like enongli to carry it for 
Hesiodus, even in these times' judgments. Homer's verses are these i***-^ 

Thus Neptune rous'd these men. 



And round ahout th' Ajaces did their phalanxes maintain 

Their station firm, whom Mars himself (had he amongst them gone) 

Could not disparage, nor Jove's Maid thiat sets men fiercer on. 

'For now the best were chosen out, and they receiv'd th' advance 

Of Hector and his men so full, that lance was lin'd with lance, 

Shields thick'ned with opposed shields, targets to targets nail'd, 

Helms stuck to helms, and man to man grew they so close assail'd, 

Plnm'd casques were hang'd in either's plumes, all join'd so close their stands. 

Their lances stood, thrust home so thick, by such a]l>daring hands. 

All bent their firm breasts to the point, and made sad fight their joy 

Of both. Troy all in heaps struck first, and Hector fiirst of Troy. 

And as a round piece of a rock, &c. 

Which martial verses, though they are as high as may he for their place 
and end of our Homer, are yet infinitely short of his best in a thousand 
other places. Nor think I the Contention of any part true, Homer 
being affirmed by good authors to be a hundred years before Hesiodus ; 
and by all others much the older, Hesiodus being near in blood to him. 
And this, for some variety in your delight, I thought not atniss to insert 
here. 

536. D^EvSbV)}, the Oommentors translate in this place fwnda^ most 
untruly, there being no slings spoken of in all these Iliads, nor any 
such service used in all these wars, which in my last annotation in this 
book vdll appear more apparent. But here, and in this place, to trans- 
late the word funda (though most commonly it signifieth so much) is 
most ridiculous; D^ev^ovy? likewise signifying ornamentum quoddam 
mtdiehre, which therefore I translate a scarf, a fitter thing to hang his 
arm in than a sling, and likely that his squire carried about him, either 
as a favour of his own mistress, or his master's, or for either's ornament, 
Bcar£9 being no unusual wear for soldiers. 

664. Aii-^sre Si}v iruy &c, Belinquetis demum sic, &c. At length 
forsaJce owr fleet, &c. Now come we to the continuance (with clear 
notes) of Menelaus' ridiculous character. This very beginning of his 
ingahation, in the manner of it, preparing it, and the simply uttered 
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upbraids of the Trojans following, confirming it most ingeniously. First, 
that the Trojans ravished his wife in the flower of her years, calling her 
«ap<J/>jv ikoxoy^ which Spondanus translateth virginem uxor em, being 
here to be translated ^wvewiZew uocorem (xa^t^iog sigDjfjmg juvenilis) but 
they will have it virginem ; because Homer must be taxed with igno- 
rance of what the next age after Troy's siege revealed of the age before, 
in which Theseus is remembered first to have ravished Helen, and that, 
by Theseus, Iphigenia was begotten of her ; which being granted, maketh 
much against Homer, if you mark it, for making Menelaus think yet 
he married her a virgin, if Spondanus' translation should pass. First, 
no man being so simple to think that the Poet thinketh always as he 
maketh others speak ; and next, it being no very strange or rare credulity 
in men to beheve they marry maids, when they do not; much more 
such a man made for the purpose as Menelaus, whose good husbandly 
imagination of his wing's maidenhead at their marriage, I hope, 
answereth at fiill the most foolish taxation of Homer's ignonmce. In 
which a man may wonder at these learned Critics' overleamedness, and 
what ropes of sand they make with their kind of intelligencing knowledge ; 
I mean in such as abuse the name of Critics, as many versers do of Poets ; 
the rest for their industries I reverence. But all this time I lose my 
collection of Menelaus' silly and ridiculous upbraids here given to the 
Trojans. First (as above said) for ravishing his wife in the flower of 
her years : — ^when should a man play such a part but then ? — ^though 
indeed poor Menelaus had the more wrong or loss in it, and yet Pans 
the more reason. He added then, and without cause or injury, a most 
sharp one in Homer, and in Menelaus as much ridiculous ; aa though 
lovers looked for more cause in their love-suits than the beauties of their 
beloved ; or that men were made cuckolds only for spite, or revenge of 
some wrong precedent. But indeed Menelaus' true simplicity is this, to 
think harms ishould not be done without harms foregoing (no not in these 
unsmarting harms) making him well deserve his epithet aya^og. Yet 
further see how his pure imbecility prevaileth : and how by a thread 
Homer cutteth him out here, stte) ^i^ieo-^c 5raf* awtJi, postquam amice 
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tradati fuistis apud ipsam, after ye had been kindly entertained at 
Tier hands, I hope you will think nothing could encourage them more 
than that. See how he speaketh against her in taking her part, and 
how ingeniously Homer giveth him still some colour of reason for his 
senselessness, which colour yet is enough to deceive our conmientors ; 
they find not yet the tame figure of our homed ; hut they and all 
translators still force his speeches to the hest part. Yet further then 
make we our dissection. " And now'' (saith our simplician) " you 
would again show your iniquities, even to the casting of pernicious fire 
into our fleet f and hilling our princes if you could," Would any man 
think this in an enemy, and such an enemy as the Trojans? Chide 
enemies in arms for offering to hurt their enemies ? Would you have yet 
plainer this good king's simplicity ? But his slaughters sometimes, and 
wise words, are those mists our Homer casteth before the eyes of his 
readers, that hindereth their prospects to his more constant and pre- 
dominant softness and simplicity. Which he doth, imagining his 
understanding readers' eyes more sharp than not to see pervially through 
them ; and yet, would not have these great ones themselves need so 
subtle fiatteries but that every shadow of their worth might remove all 
the substance of their worthlessness. I am weary with beating this thin 
thicket for a woodcock, and yet, lest it prove still too thick for our san- 
guine and gentle complexions to shine through, in the next words of 
his lame reproof he crieth out against Jupiter, saying, 5 re (tb pour) Trepi 
p^ivag ifAfjiivai ih^av profectd te aiunt sapientid {yel circa mentem) 
mperare cceteros homines atque deos ; wherein he affinneth that men 
say so, building, poor man, even that unknown secret to himself upon 
others, and now, I hope, showeth himself empty enough. But, lest you 
should say I strive to illustrate the sun, and make clear a thing plain, 
hear how dark and perplexed a riddle it showeth yet to our good Spon- 
danus, being an excellent scholar, and Homer's conmientor; whose 
words upon this speech are these : Facundiam Menelai cum acumine, 
antea proedicavit Homsrus (intending in Antenor's speech, lib. iii. imto 
which I pray you turn) cujus hie Itwidentum exemplum hahes . FeKemctva 
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autem est ejus hoe loco oraito, ut qui tnjunarwn mbi a TrofawU in 
uxoris rapiu iUatarum recordetuvy qua prcBseniem eorwmdem tii Qtcbcm 
(mpetum exaeerbavti. Primum itaque in Trojanos invehitur, et eorwn 
Jurorem tandem aiiquando cohibitutn iri eomminatur, Deinde, per 
apostropTiem, ad Jovem conqueritur de ineapUfnli pugna/ndi ardare, 
quihus Trojani vehementur inflammantur. Would anj man betiere 
this serious blindness in so great a scholar? Nor is he alone so taken 
in his eyes, but all the rest of onr most profaned and holy Homer's 
traducers. 

687. Km kutrr^ifto oio^ ouoTa, &c. et bene torta ovis lana (or rather, 
bene torto wis Jlore.) Definitio fundee (saith Spondanus) vd potius 
periphraetica descriptio. The definition, or rather paraphrastical de^ 
scripiion of a sling, A most unsufPerable exposition ; not a sling being 
to be heard of (as I before affirmed) in all the senrioes expressed in these 
Iliads. It is therefore the true periphrasis of a light kind of armour 
called aja^, that all our archers used to serve in of old, and were ever 
quilted with wool, and (because sSrfofof signifieth as weU qui faeiU 
motu versahatur et circumagitur, as well as bene velpulchre tortus) for 
their lightness and aptness to be worn, partaketh with the word in that 
signification. Besides note the words that follow, which are : ra^^ia 
/SaXXovTif, and ottio-^eV* 0a?\XovT£g, <fec. frequenter jacienteSy and a tergo 
jacientes, shooting, striking, or wounding so thick, and at the badcs of 
the armed men, not hurling ; here being no talk of any stones, but only 
(TWEKXiveov yap oiaroi, conturbahant enim sagittal. And when saw any 
man slings lined with wool? To keep their stones warm? Or to dull 
their delivery ? And I am sure they hurled not shafts out of them. 
The agreement of the Greeks with our English, as well in all other their 
greatest virtues, as this skill with their bows, other places of these an- 
notations shall clearly demonstrate, and give, in my conceit, no little 
honour to our country. 

* ** Metri cau8& usurpatur 09ri9ev." — Chipman. 
THS END OF THB THZBTEEZfTH BOOK. 
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The AROnMEHT. 
Atridbs, to behold the »kirmisb, bringa 
Old Nestor, and the other wounded kingit. 
Jddo (Teceiving of the Cyprian dame 
Her Cf stOD,* 'whence har aweet enticemeDta 
Descends to Somnos, &nd gets him to bind 
Hie pow'rs of Jove with abep, Ia Iree her m 
Neptune asusls the Greeks, and of the foe 
Shinghter inflicts a mjehty OTerlhrow, 
Ajax so sore strikes I&clor with a stone. 
It makes him spit blood, and his seose sets g 

Ahothbr Arquhent. 




OT wine, nor feasts, could laj their aoft chiuns on old 

Nestor's ear 
To this high clamour, who required Machaon's thoughts 



* The Cestns, or magic girdle of Tenns. 
t Owrun — deceiTed. 

■ " This first Terse (after the first four syllables) is t« be read aa one of oi 
tens." — Ch«fiuh. 
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His care in part^ about the cause ; ^* For^ methink^ still/' said he, 

" The cry increases. I must needs the watchtow'r mount, to see 

Which way the flood of war doth drive. Still drink thou wine, and eat, 

Till fair-hair'd Hecamed hath given a little water heat 6 

To cleanse the quitture from thy wound." This said, the goodly shield 

Of warlike Thiasymed, his son, who had his own in field. 

He took, snatch'd up a mighty lance, and so atept forth to view , 

Cause of that clamour. Instantly th' unworthy cause he knew, lo 

The Grecians wholly put in rout, the Trojans routing still. 

Close at the Greeks' backs, their wall raz'd. The old man moum'd this ill ; 

And, as when with imwieldy waves the great sea forefeels winds 

That both ways murmur, and no way her certain current finds. 

But pants and swells confusedly, here goes, and there will stay^ 15 

Till on it air casts one firm wind, and then it rolls away ; 

So stood old Nestor in debate, two thoughts at once on wing 

In his discourse, if first to take direct course to the king. 

Or to the multitude in fight. At last he did conclude 

To visit Agamemnon first. Mean time both hosts imbrued 20 

Their steel in one another's blood, nought wrought their healths but harms, 

Swords, huge stones, double-headed darts, stiU thumping on their arms. 

And now the Jove-kept kings, whose woimds were yet in cure, did meet 

Old Nestor, Diomed, Ithacus, and Atreus' son, from fleet 

Bent for the fight which was far off, the ships being drawn to shore 35 

On heaps at first, till all their stems a wall was rais'd before. 

Which, though not great, it yet sufficed to hide them, though their men 

Were something straited, for whose scope, in form of battle then. 

They drew them through the spacious shore, one by another still. 

Till all the bosom of the strand their sable bulks did fill, so 

Even till they took up all the space 'twixt both the promontories. 

These kings, like Nestor, in desire to know for what those cries 

^ Quitture — discharge, issue. 

" " Forefeels— iee\s beforehand. There is no more expressive description of 
that swelling of waves that portends a coming storm than is contained in this 
tingle word."— ^CooKE Taylor. 
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Became so yiolent^ came along, all leaning on their darts, 

To see, though not of power to fight, sad and suspicious hearts 

Distemp'ring them, and, meeting now Nestor, the king in fear 35 

Cried out : " O Nestor our renown ! WTiy shows thy presence here, 

The harmful fight ahandoned ? Now Hector will make good 

The threatening vow he made, I fear, that, till he had our hlood, 

And fir'd our fleet, he never more would turn to Hion. 

Nor is it long, I see, before his whole will will be done. 40 

O Gods ! I now see all the Greeks put on Achilles' ire 

Agiunst my honour, no mean left to keep our fleet from fire." 

He answer'd : " Tis an evident truth, not Jove himself can now, 
With all the thunder in his hands, prevent our overthrow. 
The wall we thought invincible, and trusted more than Jove, 45 

Is scal'd, raz'd, enter'd, and our pow'rs diiven up past breathing prove 
A most inevitable fight, both slaughters so commix'd. 
That for your life you cannot put yoiu* diligent'st thought betwixt 
The Greeks and Trojans, and as close their throats cleave to the sky. 
Consult we then, if that will serve. For fight advise not I ; 50 

It fits not wounded men to fight." Atrides answer'd him ; 
" If such a wall as cost the Greeks so many a tired limb 
And such a dike be past, and raz'd, that, as yourself said well. 
We all esteem'd invincible, and would past doubt repell 
The world from both our fleet and us, it doth directly show 55 

That here Jove vows oiu* shames and deaths. I evermore did know 
His hand from ours when he help'd us, and now I see as clear 
That, like the blessed Gods, he holds our hated enemies dear. 
Supports their arms, and pinions ours. Conclude then, 'tis in vain 
To strive with him. Our ships drawn up now let us launch again, eo 
And keep at anchor till calm night, that then, perhaps, our foes 
May calm their storms, and in that time our scape we may dispose. 
* It is not any shame to fly from ill, although by night. 
Known ill he better does that flies, than he it takes in fight.' " 

^ These two lines are in inverted commas in both folios. 
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Ulysses frown'd on him, and said : ^' Accurs'd, whj talk'st thou thus? 
Would thou hadst led some barbarous host, and not commanded us 66 
AiVliom Jore made soldiers from our youth, that age might scorn to fly 
From any charge it undertakes, and every dazzled eye 
The honoured hand of war might close. Thus wouldst thou leave this town,' 
For which our many miseries felt entitle it our own ? 70 

Peace, lest some other Greek give ear, and hear a sentence such 
As no man's palate should profane, at least that knew how much 
His own right weigh'd, and being a prince, and such a prince as bears 
Kule of so many Greeks as thou. This counsel loathes mine ears, 
Let others toil in fight and cries, and we so light of heels 75 

Upon their very noise, and groans, to hoise away our keels. 
Thus we should fit the wish of Troy, that, being something near 
The victory, we give it clear ; and we were sure to bear 
A slaughter to the utmost man, for no man will sustain 
A stroke, the fleet gone, but at that look still, and wish him slain. so 
And therefore, prince of men, be sure, thy censure is unfit." 

" O Ithacus," replied the king, " thy bitter terms have smit 
My heart in sunder. At no hand, 'gainst any prince's will 
Do I command this. Would to God that any man of skill 
To give a better counsel would, or bold, or younger man ! 85 

My voice should gladly go with his." Then Diomed began : 

" The man not far is, nor shall ask much labour to bring in, 
That willingly would speak his thoughts, if spoken they might win 
Fit ear, and suffer no impair, that I discover them. 
Being youngest of you, since my sire that heir'd a diadem 90 

May make my speech to diadems decent enough, though he 
Lies in his sepulchre at Thebes. I boast this pedigree : 
Portheus three famous sons begot that in high Calydon 
And Pleuron kept, with state of kings, their habitation ; 
Agrius^ Melas, and the third the horseman Oeneus, 95 

'• Idt <rtA«rt— L e. to let others, &c. «' Cenmre, — Bk. xin. 658. 

• ** See Commentary. ^ See Commentary. 
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My father's father, that excelled in actions generous 

The other two. But these kept home, my father heing driven 

With wandering and advent'rous spirits, for so the King of heaven 

And th' other Qt)ds set down their wilk, and he to Argos came, 

Where he hegan the world, and dwelt. There marrying a dame, loo 

One of Adrastus' female race, he kept a royal house. 

For he had great demesnes, good land, and, heing industrious, 

He planted many orchard-grounds ahout his house, and hred 

Grreat store of sheep. Besides all this, he was well qualitied. 

And past all Argives, for his spear. And these digressive things 105 

Aje such as you may well endure, since (heing derived from kings, 

And kings not poor nor virtueless) you cannot hold me base. 

Nor scorn my words, which oft, though true, in mean men meet disgrace. 

However, they are these in short : Let us be seen at fight. 

And yield to strong necessity, though wounded, that our sight 110 

May set those men on that of late have to Achilles' spleen 

Been too indulgent, and left blows ; but be we only seen, 

Not come within the reach of darts, lest wound on wound we lay ; 

Which reverend Nestor's speech implied, and so far him obey." 

This counsel gladly all observ'd, went on, Atrides led, 115 

Nor Neptune this advantage lost, but closely followed. 
And like an aged man appear'd t' Atrides, whose right hand 
He seiz'd, and said : '^ Atrides, this doth passing fitly stand 
With stem Achilles' wreakful spirit, that he can stand astern 
His ship, and both in fight and death the Grecian bane discern, 120 
Since not in his breast glows one spark of any human mind. 
But be that his own bane. Let God by that loss make him find 
How vile a thing he is. For know, the blest Gods have not given 
Thee ever over, but perhaps the Trojans may from heaven 
Receive that justice. Nay, 'tis sure, and thou shalt see their falls, 12.5 
Your fleet soon freed, and for fights here they glad to take their walls." 

*" QuaUtied.—l do not remember to have met with this word elsewhere. Todd 
quotes '* Hales' Lett, from the Synod of Dort, (1618) p. 36." 
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This 8aid, he made known who he was, and parted with a crjr 

As if ten thousand men had join'd in hattle then, so high 

His throat flew through the host ; and so this great Earth-shaking Gk>d 

Cheer'd up the Greek hearts that they wish their pains no period, lao 

Satumia from Olympus' top saw her great brother there. 
And her great husband's brother too, exciting everywhere 
The glorious spirits of the Greeks ; which as she joy'd to see, 
So, on the fountful Ida's top, Jove's sight did disagree 
With her contentment, since she fear'd that his hand would descend, 
And check the Sea-god's practices. And this she did contend IM 

How to prevent, which thus seem'd best : To deck her curiouslj. 
And visit the IdaJian hill, that so the Lightner's eye 
She might enamour with her looks, and his high temples steep. 
Even to his wisdom, in the kind and golden juice of sleep. mo 

So took she chamber which her son, the God of ferrary, 
With firm doors made, being joined close, and with a privy key 
That no God could command but Jove, where, enter'd, she made fisusi 
The shining gates, and then upon her lovely body cast 
Ambrosia, that first made it clear, and after laid on it 145 

An odorous, rich, and sacred oil, that was so wondrous sweet 
That ever, when it was but touch'd, it sweet'ned heaven and earth. 
Her body being cleans'd with this, her tresses she let forth, 
And comb'd, her comb dipp'd in the oil, then wrapp'd them up in curls ; 
And, thus her deathless head adorn'd, a heavenly veil she hurls 150 
On her white shoulders, wrought by Her that rules in housewiferies. 
Who wove it full of antique works, of most divine device, 
And this with goodly clasps of gold she fasten'd to her breast. 
Then with a girdle, whose rich sphere a hundred studs impressed. 
She girt her small waist. In her ears, tenderly pierc'd, she wore 155 
Pearls, great and orient. On her head, a wreath not worn before 
Cast beams out like the sun. At last, she to her feet did tie 
Fair shoes. And thus entire attir'd she shin'd in open sky, 

**^ Ferrary — the art of working in iron. A word coined, probably, by Chapnuuii 
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Call'd the fiiir Paphian Queen apart from th' other Grods, and said : 
'' Lor'd daughter ! Should I ask a grace, should I, or be obej'd? leo 
Or wouldst thou cross me, being incens'd, since I cross thee and take 
The Greeks' part, thy hand helping Troy ?" She answer'd, *' That 

dball make 
No difference in a different cause. Ask, ancient Deity, 
What most contents thee. My mind stands inclin'd as liberally 
To grant it as thine own to ask, provided that it be i«5 

A fayour fit and in my pow'r." She, given deceitfully. 
Thus said: '^ Then give me those two pow'rs, with which both men and Gods 
Thou yanquishest, Love and Desire. For now the periods 
Of all the many-feeding earth, and the original 
Of all the Gods, Oceanus, and Thetis whom we call 170 

Our Mother, I am going to greet. They nurst me in their court. 
And brought me up, receiving me in most respectful sort 
From Phffia, when Jove under earth and the unfruitful seas 
Oast Saturn. These I go to see, intending to appease 
Jars grown betwixt them, having long abstain'd from speech and bed. 
Which jars, could I so reconcile, that in their anger's stead 176 

I could place love, and so renew their first society, 
I should their best lov'd be esteem'd, and honour'd endlessly." 

She answer'd : '' 'Tis not fit, nor just, thy will should be denied, 
Whom Jove in his embraces holds." This spoken, she untied, iso 
And from her odorous bosom took, her Ceston, in whose sphere 
Were all enticements to delight, all loves, all longings were. 
Kind conference, fair speech, whose pow'r the wisest doth inflame. 
This she resigning to her hands, thus urg'd her by her name : 

'' Beceive this bridle, thus fair wrought, and put it 'twixt thy breasts. 
Where all things to be done are done ; and whatsoever rests I86 

In thy desire return with it," The great-ey'd Juno smil'd, 
And put it 'twixt her breasts. Love's Queen, thus cunningly beguil'd, 
To Jove's court flew. Satumia, straight stooping from heaven's height, 
Pieria and Emathia, those countries of delight, 190 



^ 
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iSoon reach'd, and to the snowy mounts, where Thracian soldiers dwd), 
Approaching, pass'd their tops untouch'd. From Athos then she fell, 
Pass'd all the hroad sea, and arriv'd in Lemnos, at the tow'rs 
Of godlike Thoas, where she met the Prince of all men's pow'rs. 
Death's hrother, Sleep, whose hand she took, and said: '' Thou king of men, 
Prince of the Gods too, if before thou heard'st my suits, again i9(5 

Give helpful ear, and through all times I'U offer thanks to thee. 
Lay slumber on Jove's fiery eyes, that I may comfort me 
With his embraces ; for which grace I'll grace thee with a throne 
Incorruptible, all of gold, and elegantly done 200 

By Mulcibcr, to which he forg'd a footstool for the ease 
Of thy soft feet, when wine and feasts thy golden humours please." 

Sweet Sleep replied : " Satumia, there Hves not any God, 
Besides Jove, but I would becalm ; aye if it were the Flood 
That Others aU the Deities, the great Oceanus ; 205 

But Jove we dare not come more near than he commandeth us. 
Now you conmiand me as you did when Jove's great-minded son, 
Alcides, having sack'd the town of stubborn Bion, 
Took sail from thence ; when by your charge I pour'd about Jove's mind 
A pleasing slumber, calming him till thou drav'st up the wind, 210 

In all his cruelties, to sea, that set his son ashore 
In Gous, far from all his friends. Wliich, waking, vex'd so sore 
The supreme Gtxihead, that he cast the Gods about the sky. 
And me, above them all, he sought, whom he had utterly 
HurlM from the spaikling firmament, if all-gods-taming Night 215 
(Whom, flying, I besought for ud) had sufier'd his despite. 
And not preserv'd me, but his wrath with my offence dispensed. 
For fear t* offend her, and so ceas'd, though never so incens'd. 
And now another such escape you wish I should prepare." 

She answered : ^' What hath thy deep rest to do with his deep care? 
As though Jove's love to Bion in aU degrees were such 221 

Afl 'twas to Hercules his son, and so would storm as mudi 

^"^ Tht leeoiid fiolio, fcJlowed in its error by Dr. Taylor, has '' ifrvarV m.** * 
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For their displeasure as for his ? Away, I will remove 

Thy fear with giving thee the dame that thou didst ever love, 

One of the fair young Graces horn, divine Pasithae." 225 

This started Somnus into joy, who answer'd : " Swear to me, 
By those inviolable springs that feed the Stygian lake. 
With one hand touch the nourishing earth, and in the other take 
The marble sea, that all the Gods of the infernal state 
Which circle Saturn may to us he witnesses and rate aao 

What thou hast vow'd ; That with ail truth, thou wilt bestow on me 
The dame I grant I ever lov'd, divine Pasithae." 

She swore, as he enjoin'd, in all, and strengthened all his joys 
By naming all th' infernal Gods, sumam'd the Titanois. 

The oath thus taken, both took way, and made their quick repair 235 
To Ida from the town, and isle, all hid in liquid air. 
At Lecton first they left the sea, and there the land they trod ; 
The fountfiil nurse of savages, with all her woods, did nod 
Beneath their feet; there Somnus stay'd, lest Jove's bright eye should see, 
And yet, that he might see to Jove, he climb'd the goodliest tree 240 
That all th' Idalian mountain bred, and crown'd her progeny, 
A fir it was, that shot past air and kiss'd the burning sky ; 
There sate he hid in his dark arms, and in the shape withal 
Of that continual prating bird, whom all the Deities call 
Chalcis, but men -Cymmindis name. Satumia tripp'd apace 246 

Up to the top of Gargarus, and show'd her heavenly face 
To Jupiter, who saw, and lov'd, and with as hot a fire, 
Being curious in her tempting view, as when with first desire 
(The pleasure of it being stoFn) they mix'd in love and bed ; 
And, gazing on her still, he said : '^ Satumia, what hath bred 250 

This haste in thee from our high court, and whither tends thy gait. 
That, vqid of horse and chariot fit for thy sovereign state. 
Thou lackiest here ?" Her studied fraud replied : " My journey now 
Leaves state and labours to do good, and where in right I owe 

^ Luckiest — to lackey ^ to attend on foot. 
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All kindness to the Sire of Grods, and our good Mother Qaem SM 

That nurst and kept me curiouslj in court, since hoth have been 

Long time at discord ; my desire is to atone their hearts. 

And therefore go I now to see those earth's extremest parts. 

For whose far-seat I spared my horse the scaling of this hill. 

And left them at the foot of it ; for they must taste their fill mo 

Of travail with me, that must draw my coach through earth and seaa. 

Whose far-intended reach, respect, and care not to displease 

Thy graces, made me not attempt, without thy gracious leave." 

The cloud-compelling God her guile in this sort did receive : 
" Juno, thou shalt have after leave, hut, ere so &r thou stray, 265 

Convert we our kind thoughts to love that now doth every way 
Circle with victory my pow'rs, nor yet with any dame, 
Woman, or Goddess, did his fires my bosom so inflame 
As now with thee. Not when it lov'd the parts so generous 
Ixion's wife had, that brought forth the wise Pirithous ; 270 

Nor when the lovely dame Acrisius' daughter stirr'd 
My amorous powers, that Perseus bore to all men else preferr'd ; 
Nor when the dame that Phenix got surprised me with her sight. 
Who the divine-soul'd Ehadamanth and Minos brought to light ; 
Nor Semele, that bore to me the joy of mortal men, 279 

The sprightly Bacchus ; nor the dame that Thebes renowned then, 
Alcmena, that bore Hercules ; Latona, so renown'd ; 
Queen Ceres, with the golden hair ; nor thy fair eyes did wound 
My entrails to such depth as now with thirst of amorous ease.'' 

The cunning Dame seem'd much incens'd, and said : ^' What words 
are these, 28o 

Unsufferable Saturn's son ? What ! Here ! In Ida's hdglit I 
Desir'st thou this ? How fits it us ? Or what if in the sight 
Of any God thy wiU were pleas'd, that he the rest might bring 
To witness thy incontinence ? T' were a dishonour'd thing. 
I would not show my face in heaven, and rise from such a bed. t& 
But, if love be 00 dear to thee, thou hast a chamber-stead, 

^ ChambeT'iUad.'-^ee Bk. v. 538, xm. 348. 
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Which Vulcan purposely contriv'd with all fit secrecy ; 

There sleep at pleasure." He replied : " I fear not if the eye 

Of either God or man observe, so thick a cloud of gold 

I'll cast about us that the sun, who furthest can behold, 3do 

Shall never find us." This resolv'd, into his kind embrace 

He took his wife. Beneath them both fair Tellus strew'd the place 

Wit^ fresh-sprung herbs, so soft and thick that up aloft it bore 

Their heavenly bodies, with his leaves did dewy lotus store 

Th' Elysian mountain ; saffron flow'rs and hyacinths help'd make 2d5 

The sacred bed. And there they slept. When suddenly there brake 

A golden vapour out of air whence shining dews did fall. 

In which they wrapt them close, and slept till Jove was tam'd withal. 

Mean space flew Somnus to the ships, found Neptune out, and said : 
" Now cheerfully assist the Greeks, and give them glorious head, soo 
At least a little, while Jove sleeps, of whom through every limb 
I pour'd dark sleep, Saturnia's love hath so illuded him." 

This news made Neptune more secure in giving Grecians heart, 
And through the first fights then he stirr'd the men of most desert : 

'' Yet, Grecians, shall we put our ships and conquest in the hands 
Of Priam's Hector by our sloth ? He thinks so, and commands soe 
With pride according. All because Achilles keeps away, 
Alas, as we were nought but him ! We little need to stay 
On his assistance, if we would our own strengths call to field, 
And mutually maintain repulse. Come on then, all men yield sio 

To what I order. We that bear best arms in all our host. 
Whose heads sustain the brightest helms, whose hands are bristled 

most 
With longest lances, let us on. But stay, I'll lead you aU ; 
Nor think I but great Hector's spirits will suffer some appall, 
Though they be never so inspir'd. The ablest of us then, sis 

That on our shoulders worst shields bear, exchange with worser mea 
That fight with better," This propos'd, all heard it, and obey'd. 
The kings, even those that suffer'd wounds, Ulysses, Diomed, 
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And Agamemnoki, helpt t' instruct the complete army thus : 
To good gave good arms, worse to worse, jet none were mutinous. S2o 
Thus, arm'd with order, forth they flew ; the great Earth-shaker led, 
A long sword in his sinewy hand, which when he brandished 
It lighten'd still, there was no law for him and it, poor men 
Must quake before them. These thus mann'd, illustrious Hector then 
His host brought up. The blue-hair'd Grod and he stretch'd through 

the prease S25 

A grievous fight ; when to the ships and tents of Greece the seas 
Brake loose, and rag'd. But when they join'd, the dreads clamour rose 
To such a height, as not the sea, when up the North-spirit blows 
Her raging billows, bellows so against the beaten shore. 
Nor such a rustling keeps a fire, driven with violent Wore sso 

Through woods that grow against a hill, nor so the fervent strokes 
Of ahnost-bursting winds resound against a grove of oaks. 
As did the clamour of these hosts when both the battles clos'd. 
Of all which noble Hector first at Aj ax' .breast dispos'd 
His javelin, since so right on him the great-soul'd soldier bore, 835 
Nor miss'd it, but the bawdricks both that his broad bosom wore, 
To hang his shield and sword, it struck ; both which his flesh preserv'd. 
Hector, disdaining that his lance had thus as good as swerv'd, 
Trode to his strength ; but, going off, great Ajax with a stone. 
One of the many props for ships that there lay trampled on, S40 

Struck his broad breast above his shield, just underneath his throat. 
And shook him piecemeal; when the stone sprung back again, and 

smote 
Earth, like a whirlwind, gathering dust with whirring fiercely round. 
For fervour of his unspent strength, in settling on the ground. 
And as when Jove's bolt by the roots rends from the earth an oak, 345 
His sulphur casting with the blow a strong unsavoury smoke. 
And on the fall'n plant none dare look but with amazed eyes, 
Jove's thunder being no laughing game ; so bow'd strong Hector^s thighs, 

^ Blore,—^\i. n. 122. **' See Commentary. 
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And so with tost-up heels he fell, away his lance he flung, 

His round shield follow'd, then his helm, and out his armour rung. 350 

The Greeks then shouted, and ran in, and hop'd to hale him off, 
And therefore pour'd on darts in storms to keep his aid aloof, 
But none could hurt the people's Guide, nor stir him from his ground ; 
Sarpedon, prince of Lycia, and Glaucus so renown'd. 
Divine Agenor, Venus' son, and wise Polydamas, 366 

Kush'd to his rescue, and the rest. No one neglective was 
Of Hector's safety. All their shields they couch'd ahout him close, 
Ilais'd him from earth, and (giving him, in their kind arms, repose) 
From off the lahour carried him to his rich chariot. 
And hore him mourning towards Troy. But when the flood they got 
Of gulfy Xanthus, that was got by deathless Jupiter, ser 

There took they him from chariot, and all besprinkled there 
His temples with the stream. He breath'd, look'd up, assay'd to rise. 
And on his knees stay'd spitting blood. Again then clos'd his eyes. 
And hack again his body fell. The main blow had not done 366 

Yet with his spirit. When the Greeks saw worthy Hector gone. 
Then thought they of their work, then charg'd with much more cheerthefoe. 
And then, far first, Oiliades began the overthrow. 
He darted Satnius Enops' son, whom famous Nais bore 
As she was keeping Enops' flocks on Satnius' river's shore, 370 

And struck him in his belly's rim, who upwards fell, and rais'd 
A mighty skirmish with his fall. And then Panthsedes seiz'd 
Prothenor Areilycides with his revengefiil spear 
On his right shoulder, struck it through, and laid him breathless there ; 
For which he insolently bragg'd, and cried out : " Not a dart 375 

From great-soul'd Panthus' son, I think, shall ever vainlier part. 
But some Greek's bosom it shall take, and make him give his ghost." 
This brag the Grecians stomach'd much ; but Telamonius most, 
"Who stood most near Prothenor's fall, and out he sent a lance, 
Wliich Panthus' son, declining, 'scap'd, yet took it to sad chance 380 

*** Neglective.— JAke " respecHvey'* Bk. xi. 689. 
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Archilochus, Antcnor's son, whom heaven did destinate 

To that stem end ; 'twixt neck and head the javelin wrought his fate. 

And ran in at the upper joint of all the back long hone, 

Cut both the nerves, and such a load of strength laid Ajax on 

As that small part he seiz'd outweigh'd all th' under limbs, and strook 

His heels up so that head and face the earth's possessions took, 886 

When all the low parts sprung in air, and thus did Ajax quit 

Panthoedes' brave : " Now, Panthus' son, let thy prophetic wit 

Consider, and disclose a truth, if this man do not weigh 

Even with Prothenor. I conceive, no one of you will say 990 

That either he was base himself, or sprung of any base, 

Antenor's brother, or his son, he should be by his face ; 

Qne of his race, past question, liis likeness shows he is." 

This spake he, knowing it well enough. The Trojans storm'd at this. 
And then slew Acamas, to save his brother yet engaged, 895 

Boeotius, dragging him to spoil ; and thus the Greeks enrag'd : 

** O Greeks, even born to bear our darts, yet ever breathing threats. 
Not always under tears and toils ye see our fortune sweats. 
But sometimes you drop under death. See now your quick among 
Our dead intranc'd with my weak lance, to prove I have ere long 400 
Reveng'd my brother. 'Tis the wish of every honest man 
His brother, slain in Mars's field, may rest wreak'd in his fane.'' 

This stirr'd fresh envy in the Greeks, but urg'd Peneleus most, 
Who hurl'd his lance at Acamas ; he 'scap't ; nor yet it lost 
The force he gave it, for it found the flock-rich Phorbas' son, 405 

Bioneus, whose dear sire, past all in Ilion, 
Was lov'd of Hermes, and enrich'd, and to him only bore 
His mother this now slaughtered man. The dart did undergore 
His eye-lid, by his eye's dear roots, and out the apple fell, 
The eye pierc'd through. Nor could the nerve that stays the neck 
repel 410 

His strong- wing'd lance, but neck and all gave way, and down he dropp'd. 
Peneleus then unsheath'd his sword, and from the shoulders chopp'd 
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EGs luckless head, which down he threw, the helm still sticking on, 

And still the lance fix'd in his eye ; which not to see alone 

Contented him, but up again he snatch'd, and show'd it all, 4i» 

With this stem brave : " Ilians, relate brave Dioneus' fall 

To his kind parents, that their roo& their tears may overrun ; 

For so the house of Promachus, and Alegenor's son. 

Must with his wife's eyes overflow, she never seeing more 

Her dear lord, though we tell his death, when to our native shore 420 

We bring from ruin'd Troy our fleet, and men so long forgone." 

This said, and seen, pale Fear possess'd aU those of Ilion, 

And ev'ry man cast round his eye to see where death was not. 

That he might fly him. Let not then his grac'd hand be forgot, 

O Muses, you that dwell in heaven, that first imbru'd the field 425 

With Trojan spoil when Neptune thus had made their irons yield. 

First Ajax Telamonius the Mysian captain slew, 
^reat Hyrtius Gyrtiades. Antilochus overthrew 
Phaloes and Mermer, to their spoil. Meriones gave end 
To Morys and Hippotion. Teucer to fate did send 430 

Prothoon and Periphetes. Atrides' javelin chas'd 
Duke Hyperenor, wounding him in that part that is plac'd 
Betwixt the short ribs and the bones that to the triple gut 
Have pertinence ; the javelin's head did out his entrails cut. 
His forc'd soul breaking through the wound ; night's black hand clos'd 
his eyes. 435 

Then Ajax, great O'lleus' son, had divers victories. 
For when Satumius suffer'd flight, of all the Grecian race 
Not one with swiftness of his feet could so enrich a chace. 

*•* See Commentary. 
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COMMENTARIUS. 

81, ''^/^P%a/i«t£ Aaaiv. Princeps populorum (the end of Ulysses' speech 
V^ in the beginning of this book) which ascription our Spond. 
takes to be given in scorn, and that all Ulysses' speech is oitaTrrutii, or 
scoffing, which is spoken altogether seriously and bitterly to this title 
at the end, which was spoken fiTrtcogf molliter, or benign, of purpose to 
make Agamemnon bear the better the justice of his other austerity. 

92, Ka) iya ysvog BvxofAai tlvou, et ego quoad gemts glorior esse. The 
long digression that follows this in the speech of Diomed (being next to 
Agamemnon's reply to Ulysses) bewrays an affectation he had by all 
anything-fit-means to talk of his pedigree ; and by reason of that h\b-» 
mour, hath shown his desire elsewhere to learn the pedigrees of others^ 
as in the Sixth Book, in his inquiry of Glaucus' pedigree. And herein 
is expressed part of his character. 

343. ^T^OfjiJoov y Sj, £(r(rev£ jSaXwv, &c. Overpassing, for speed, many 
things in this book that cry out for the praise of our Homer, and note 
of that which in most readers I know wiU be lost, I must only insist still 
on those parts that (in my poor understanding) could never yet find 
apprehension in any of our commentors or translators, as in this simile 
again of the whirlwind, to which the stone that Ajax hurled at Hector 
is resembled. . Valla and Eobanus, Salel in French, so understanding, 
Hector turned about with the blow, like a whirlwind. Valla's words 
are these (translating o'TpOfM^ov ^ a^ iaatut ^aXaVy 7re^] J* s^pafjLB Travrn 
which, ad verbvm, say thus much in every common translation : Tro- 
chum autem sicut conciissit feriens, rotatusque est undique,) Quo ictu 
Hector velut turbo, quern Strombum dicunt, rotato corpore, &c. Eobanus 
converting it thus : — 

Stetit ille tremens, ceu turbo rotatus. 
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Whicli, though it harp upon the other, makes yet much worse music> 
saying, Hector stood trembling, being wheeled about like a whirlwind. 
He stood, yet was turned about violently. How gross both are, I think 
the blindest see, and must needs acknowledge a monstrous unworthiness 
in these men to touch our Homer, esteeming it an extreme loss to the 
world to have this and the like undiscovered. For, as I apprehend it, 
being expressed no better than in my silly conversion (and the stone, 
not Hector, likened to the whirlwind) it is above the wit of a man to 
imitate our Homer's wit for the most fiery illustration both of Ajax* 
strength and Hector's ; of Ajax, for giving such a force to it as could 
not spend itself upon Hector, but turn after upon the earth in that 
whirlwind-like violence ; of Hector, for standing it so solidly, for 
without that consideration the stone could never have recoiled so fiercely. 
And here have we a ruled case against our plain and smug writers 
that, because their own unwieldiness will not let them rise themselves, 
would have every man grovel like them, their feathers not passing the 
pitch of every woman's capacity. And, indeed, where a man is under- 
stood, there is ever a proportion betwixt the writer's wit and the writee's 
(that I may speak with authority) according to my old lesson in philo- 
sophy : Intelled/us in ipsa intelligibilia transit. But herein this case 
is ruled against such men, that they affirm these hyperthetical or super- 
lative sort of expressions and illustrations are too bold and bombasted ; 
and out of that word is spun that which they call our fustian, their plain 
writing being stuff nothing so substantial but such gross sowtege, or 
hairpatch, as every goose may eat oats through. Against which, and 
all these plebeian opinions, that a man is bound to write to every vulgar 
reader's understanding, you see the great Master of all elocution hath 
written so darkly that ahnost three thousand suns have not discovered 
him, no more in ^ye hundred other places than here ; and yet all pervial 
enough, you may well say, when such a one as I comprehend them. 
But the chief end why I extend this annotation is only to intreat your 
note here of Homer's manner of writing, which, to utter his after-store 
of matter and variety, is so press, and puts on with so strong a current^ 

VOL. n. E 
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that it far overruns the most laborious pursuer^ if he have not a poetical 
foot and poesy's quick eye to guide it. The verse in question I refer 
you to before, which saith x^pf^^^og, signifying a stone of an handful^ 
or that with one hand may he raised and ca^t, spoken of before, and 
(here being understood) shook Hector at all parts, in striking him, and 
like a whirlwind wheeled or whirred about ; wherein he speaks not of 
bounding to the earth again, and raising a dust with his violent turnings, 
in which the conceit and life of his simile lies, but leaves it to his reader, 
and he leaves it to him. Notwithstanding he utters enough to make a 
stone understand it, how stupidly soever all his interpreters would have 
Hector (being struck into a trembhng, and almost dead) turn about like 
a whirlwind. I conclude then with this question : What fault is it in 
me, to furnish and adorn my verse (being his translator) with translating 
and adding the truth and fulness of his conceit, it being as like to pass 
my reader as his, and therefore necessary ? If it be no fault in me, but 
fit, then may I justly be said to better Homer, or not to have all my . 
invention, matter, and form, from him, though a little I enlarge his form. 
Virgil, in all places where he is compared and preferred to Homer, doth 
nothing more. And therefore my assertion in the Second Book is true, 
that Virgil hath in all places, wherein he is compared and preferred to 
Homer by Scaliger, (fee, both his invention, matter, and form, from him, 
432. Ovra Kara Aawapyjv, <fec. vulneravit ad ilia it is translated, and is in 
the last verses of this Book, where Menelaus is said to wound Hyperenor. 
But y^ira^yi dicitur ea pars corporis qvxjB posita est inter costas nothaSf 
et ossa quae ad ilia pertinent ^ quod inanis sit, et desiderat. Hipp, in 
lih, TTsp) ayfjLuv;' and therefore I accordingly translate it. And note 
this beside, both out of this place, and many others, how excellent an 
anatomist our Homer was, whose skill in those times, methinks, should 
be a secret. 

THE END OF THE FOUBTEENTH BOOK. 
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TSE ABOmiEirr. 
JoTE naking, and beloved Tro; in Sight, 
Chides Juno, Bod sends Iria to the fight 
To charge the Sea-god to forsake the field, 
And Fbwbiis to invade it, with his shield 
Secorering Hector's bruis'd and erased* povr'ra. 
To field he goes, and makes new conquerors, 
The Trojans giving now the Grecians chase ■ 
Even to their fleet. Then Ajax turns his lace. 
And feeds, with many Trojan Lies, his ire; 
Who then broagfat brands to set the fleet on fire. 

Akotbeb Abocheni. 
JoTG sees in O his oversight. 
Chides Juno, Neptune cdls from fight. 

;^ IIE Trojans, beat past pale and dike, and omnbera prostrate 
Iwd, 
All got to chanot, fear-driTen all, and fear'd as men dis- 
maj'd. 

Then Jove on Ida's top anak'd, rose from Satumia'e side, 
Stood up, and look' d upon the war, and all inverted spied 
Since he bad seen it, tb' Ilians now in rout, t^ Greeks in fight, g 

King Neptune, with his long sword, chief, great Hector put down quite, 
* Ontai— stunned. 
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Laid flat in field, and with a crown of princes compassed, 
So stopp'd up that he scarce could breathe, his mind's sound habit fled, 
And he still spitting blood. Indeed, his hurt was not set on 
By one that was the weakest Greek. But him Jove look'd upon lo 
With eyes of pity ; on his wife with horrible aspect. 
To whom he said : *' O thou in ill most cunning architect. 
All arts and comments that exceed*st, not only to enforce 
Hector from fight, but with his men to show the Greeks a course, 
I fear, as formerly, so now, these ills have with thy hands 15 

Their first fruits sown, and therefore could load all thy limbs with bands. 
Forgett'st thou when I hang*d thee up, how to thy feet I tied 
Two anvils, golden manacles on thy false wrists imphed. 
And let thee mercilessly hang from our refined heaven 
Even to earth's vapours, all the Grods in great Olympus ^ven so 

To mutinies about thee, yet, though all stood staring on, 
Xone durst dissolve thee, for these hands, had they but seiz'd upon 
Thy friend, had headlong thrown him ofT from our star-bearing round, 
Till he had tumbled out his breath, and piece-meal dash'd the ground ? 
Nor was my angry spirit calm'd so soon, for those foul seas, ss 

On which, inducing northern flaws, thou shipwrack'dst Hercules, 
And toss'd him to the Coan shore, that thou shouldst tempt again 
My wrath's importance, when thou seest, besides, how grossly vain 
My pow'rs can make thy policies ; for from their utmost force 
I freed my son, and set him safe in Argos, nurse of horse. 90 

These I remember to thy thoughts, that thou mayst shun these aldghtSy 
And know how badly bed-sports thrive procur'd by base deceits." 
This frighted the offending queen, who with this state excused 
Her kind unkindness : ^' Witness Earth, and Heaven so far diflos'd, 
Thou Flood whose silent-gliding waves the under ground doth bear, s& 
(Which is the great'st and gravest oath that any God can swear) 
Thy sacred head, those secret joys that our young bed gave forth. 
By which I never rashly swore, that He who shakes the earth 

*' Remember — remind. 
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Not by my dotmsel did this wrong to Hector and his host, 

But, pitying th' oppressed Greeks, their fleet being neai'ly lost, 46 

Relieved their hard condition, yet utterly impell'd 

By his free mind. Which since I see is so offensive held 

To thy high pleasiu-e, I will now advise him not to tread 

But where thy tempest-raising feet, O Jupiter, shall lead." 

Jove laugh'd to hear her so submiss, and said : '' My fair-ey'd love 
If still thus thou and I were one, in counsels held above, 46 

Neptune would still in word and fact be ours, if not in heart. 
If then thy tongue and heart agree, from hence to heaven depart 
To call the excellent-in-bows, the Rain-bow, and the Sun, 
That both may visit both the hosts ; the Grecian army one, 60 

And that is Iris, let her haste, and make the Sea-god cease 
T' assist the Greeks, and to his court retire from war in peace ; 
Let Phoebus, on the Trojan part, inspire with wonted pow'r 
Great Hector's spirits, make his thoughts forget the late stem hour 
And all his anguish, setting on his whole recover'd man 65 

To make good his late grace in fight, and hold in constant wane 
The Gh^cian glories, till they fall in flight before the fleet 
Of vex'd Achilles. Which extreme will prove the mean to greet 
Thee with thy wish, for then the eyes of great ^acides 
(Made witness of the general ill, that doth so near him prease) 60 

Will make his own particular look out, and by degrees 
Abate his wrath, that, though himself for no extremities 
Will seem reflected, yet his friend may get of him the grace 
To help his country in his arms ; and he shall make fit place 
For his fiill presence with his death, which shall be well fore-run ; 66 
For I will first renown his life with slaughter of my son. 
Divine Sarpedon, and his death great Hector's pow'r shall wreak. 
Ending his ends. Then, at once, out shall the fury break 
Of fierce Achilles, and with that the flight now felt shall turn. 
And then last, till in wrathful flames the long-sieg'd Ilion bum. 70 

•■ Though. — ^Dr. Taylor " through ;^^ a t3rpographical error. 
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Minenra's counsel shall become grave mean to this mj will^ 

Which no God shall neglect before Achilles take his fill 

Of slaughter for his slaughter'd friend ; even Hector's slaughter thrown 

Under his anger ; that these facts maj then make fullj known 

Mj vow's performance, made of late, and, with mj bowed head, 75 

Confirm'd to Thetis, when her arms embrac'd my knees, and pray'd 

That to her city-razing son I would all honour show." 

This heard, his charge she seem'd t' intend, and to Olympus flew. 
But, as the mind of such a man that hath a great way gone^ 
And either knowing not his way, or then would let alone so 

His purpos'd journey, is distract, and in his vexed mind 
Besolves now not to go, now goes, still many ways inclin'd ; 
So reverend Juno headlong flew, and 'gainst her stomach striv'd. 
For, being amongst th' immortal Gods in high heaven soon arriv'd. 
All rising, welcoming with cups her little absence then, 85 

She all their courtships overpast with solemn negligence. 
Save that which fair-cheek'd Themis show'd, and her kind cup she took, 
For flrst she ran and met with her, and ask'd : " What troubled look 
She brought to heaven ? She thought, for truth, that Jove had terrifled 
Her spirits strangely since she went." The fair-ann'd Queen replied : 

" That truth may eas'ly be suppos'd ; you. Goddess Themis, know 
ffis old severity and pride, but you bear't out with show 
And like the banquet's arbiter amongst th' Immortals' fare. 
Though well you hear amongst them all how bad his actions are^ 
Nor are all here, nor anywhere, mortals, nor Gods, I fear, 95 

Entirely pleas'd with what he does, though thus ye banquet here." 

Thus took she place, displeasedly ; the feast in general 
Bewraying privy spleens at Jove ; and then, to colour all. 
She laugh'd, but merely fixMn her lips, for over her black brows m 

Her still-bent forehead was not dear'd, yet this her passion's throes 
Brought forth in spite, being lately school'd : '^ Alas, what fools are we 
That envy Jove ! Or that by act, word, thought, can fantasy 
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Any resistance to his will ! He sits far off, nor cares, 

Nor moves, but says he knows his strength, to all degrees compares 

His greatness past all other Gods, and that in fortitude, 106 

And every other godlike pow'r, he reigns past all indu'd. 

For which great eminence all you Gods, whatever ill he does. 

Sustain with patience. Here is Mars, I think, not free from woes. 

And yet he bears them like himself. The great God had a son. 

Whom he himself yet justifies, one that from all men won no 

Just surname of their best belov'd, Ascalaphus, yet he. 

By Jove's high grace to Troy, is slain." Mars started horribly. 

As Juno knew he would, at this, beat with his hurl'd out hands 

His brawny thighs, cried out, and said : '^ O you that have commands 

In these high temples, bear with me, if I revenge the death ii5 

Of such a son. I'll to the fleet, and though I sink beneath 

The fate of being shot to hell by Jove's fell thunder-stone. 

And lie all grim'd amongst the dead with dust and blood, my son 

Eevenge shall honour." Then he charg'd Fear and Dismay to join 

His horse and chariot. He got arms that over heaven did shine. 120 

And then a wrath more great and grave in Jove had been prepar'd 

Against the Gods than Juno caus'd, if Pallas had not car'd 

More for the peace of heaven than Mars ; who leap'd out of her throne. 

Rapt up her hehnet, lance, and shield, and made her fane's porch groan 

With her egression to his stay, and thus his rage defers : 125 

** Furious and foolish, th'art undone ! Hast thou for nought thine ears ? 

Heard'st thou not Juno being arriv'd from heaven's great King but now ? 

Or wouldst thou he himself should rise, forc'd with thy rage, to show 

The dreadful pow'r she urg'd in him, so justly being stirr'd ? 

Ejiow, thou most impudent and mad, thy wrath had not inferr'd 130 

Mischief to thee, but to us all. His spirit had instantly 

Left both the hosts, and tum'd his hands to uproars in the sky, 

Guilty and guiltless both to 'wrack in his high rage had gone. 

And therefore, as thou lov'st thyself, cease fury for thy son ; 
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Another, far exceeding him in heart and strength of hand, m 

Or is, or will he shortly, slain. It were a woik would stand 
JoYe in much trouhle, to free all frx)m death that would not die." 

This threat even nail'd him to his throne ; when heaven's chief Majesty 
Call'd bright Apollo from his fane, and Iris that had place 
Of intemunciess frt)m the Grods, to whom she did the grace 140 

Of Jupiter, to this effect : " It is Satumius' will, 
That both, with utmost speed, should stoop to the Idalian hill, 
To know his further pleasure there. And this let me advise, 
When you arrive, and are in reach of his refulgent eyes, 
His pleasure heard, perform it all, of whatsoever kind." 145 

Thusmov'dshe back, and us'dherthrone. Thosetwooutstripp'd the wind. 
And Ida all-enchas'd with springs they soon attain'd, and found 
Where far-discerning Jupiter, in his repose, had crown'd 
The brows of Gargarus, and wrapt an odoriferous cloud 
About his bosom. Coming near, they stood. Nor now he show'd 150 
His angry countenance, since so soon he saw they made th' access 
That his lov'd wife enjoin'd ; but first the fair ambassadress 
He thus commanded : ** Iris, go to Neptune, and relate 
Our pleasure truly, and at large. Command him from the fate 
Of human war, and either greet the Gods' society, 165 

Or the divine sea make his seat. If proudly he deny. 
Let better counsels be his guides than such as bid me war 
And tempt my charge, though he be strong, for I am stronger far. 
And elder bom. Nor let him dare to boast even state with me 
Whom all Gods else prefer in fear." This said, down hasted she 160 
From Ida's top to Ilion ; and like a mighty snow. 
Or gelid hail, that from the clouds the northern spirit doth blow ; 
So fell the windy-footed dame, and found with quick repair 
The wat'ry God, to whom she said : " GKxi with the sable hair, 

'* Chief Majuty-^ Juno, 
"• Deny — say nay, refuse. 

" I clearly do deny 
To yield my wife, but all her wealth I'll render willingly." — Bk. vii. 303. 
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I came from JSgis-bearing Jove, to bid thee cease from fight, 185 

And visit heaven, or th' ample seas. Which if, in his despite, 

Or disobedience, thou deniest, he threatens thee to come, 

In opposite fight, to field himself; and therefore warns thee home. 

His hands eschewing, since his pow'r is far superior. 

His birth before thee ; and affirms thy lov'd heart should abhor 170 

To vaunt equality with him whom every Deity fears." 

He answer'd : " O unworthy thing ! Though he be great, he bears 
His tongue too proudly, that ourself, bom to an equal share 
Of state and freedom, he would force. Three brothers bom we are 
To Saturn, Ehea brought us forth, this Jupiter, and I, 175 

And Pluto, God of under-grounds. The world indifferently 
Dispos'd betwixt us ; every one his kingdom ; I, the seas, 
Pluto the black lot, Jupiter the principalities 
Of broad heaven, all the sky and clouds, was sorted out. The earth 
And high Olympus common are, and due to cither's birth. I80 

Why then should I be aw'd by him ? Content he his great heart 
With his third portion, and not think to amplify his part 
With terrors of his stronger hands on me, as if I were 
The most ignoble of us all. Let him contain in fear 
His daughters and his sons, begot by his own person. This 185 

Holds more convenience. They must hear these violent threats of his." 

" Shall I," said Iris, " bear from thee an answer so austere ? 
Or wilt thou change it ? Changing minds all noble natures bear. 
And well thou know'st, these greatest bom the Furies follow still." 

He answered : " Iris, thy reply keeps time, and shows thy skill. 190 
O 'tis a most praiseworthy thing, when messengers can tell. 
Besides their messages, such things as fit th' occasion well. 
But this much grieves my heart and soul, that being in pow'r and 

state 
All-ways his equal, and so fix'd by one decree in fate. 
He should to me, as under him, ill language give, and chide. 195 

Yet now, though still inc^ns'd, I yield, affirming this beside, 
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And I enforce it with a threat : That if withont consent 

Of me, Minerva, Mercury, the Queen of regiment. 

And Yulcan, he will either spare high Dion, or not race 

Her turrets to the lowest stone, and, with both these, not grace 200 

The Greeks as victors absolute, inform him this from me — 

His pride and my contempt shall live at endless enmity." 

This said, he left the Greeks, and rush'd into his wat'ry throne. 
Much miss'd of all th' heroic host. "When Jove discem'd him gone, 
Apollo's service he employ'd, and said : '^ Lcv'd Phoebus, go 205 

To Hector ; now th' earth-shaking Gt)d hath taken sea, and so 
Shrunk from the horrors I denounc'd, which standing, he, and all 
The under-seated Deities that circle Saturn's fall. 
Had heard of me in such a fight as had gone hard for them. 
But both for them and me 'tis best that thus they fly th' extreme 3io 
That had not pass'd us without sweat. Now then, in thy hands take 
My adder-fring'd affiighting shield, which with such terror shake 
That fear may shake the Greeks to flight. Besides this, add thy care, 
O Phoebus, far-off shooting God, that this so sickly fare 
Of famous Hector be recur'd, and quickly so excite 215 

His amplest pow'rs, that all the Greeks may grace him with their flight, 
Even to their ships, and Hellespont ; and then will I devise 
All words and facts again for Greece, that largely may suffice 
To breathe them from their instant toils." Thus from th' Idsean height, 
Like air's swift pigeon-killer, stoop'd the far-shot God of light, 220 
And found great Hector sitting up, not stretch'd upon his bed. 
Nor wheezing with a stopp'd-up spirit, not in cold sweats, but fed 
With fresh and comfortable veins, but his mind all his own, 
But round about him all his friends, as well as ever known. 
And this was with the mind of Jove that flew to him before 22^ 

Apollo came ; who, as he saw no sign of any sore, 
Ask'd, like a cheerful visitant : ^^ Why in this sickly kind, 
Great Hector, sitt'st thou so apart ? Can any grief of mind 

*•• Qiuun of regiment — Juno. "• Race — ^rase, destroy. 
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Invade thy fortitude ?" He spake, but with a feeble voice : 

" O thou, the best of Deities I Why, since I thus rejoice 230 

By thy so serious benefit, demand'st thou, as in mirth 

And to my face, if I were ill ? For, more than what thy worth 

Must needs take note of, doth not Fame from all mouths fill their ears. 

That, as my hand at th' Achive fleet was making massacres 

Of men whom valiant Ajax led, his strength struck with a stone 235 

All pow'r of more hurt from my breast ? My very soul was gone, 

And once to-day I thought to see the house of Dis and Death." 

'* Be strong," said he, " for such a spirit now sends the God of breath 
From airy Ida as shall run through all Greek spirits in thee. 
Apollo with the golden sword, the clear Far-seer, see, 240 

Him, who betwixt death and thy life, 'twixt ruin and those tow*rs. 
Ere this day oft hath held his shield. Come then, be all thy pow'rs 
In wonted vigour, let thy knights with all their horse assay 
The Grecian fleet, myself will lead, and scour so clear the way 
That flight shall leave no Greek a rub." Thus instantly inspired 246 
Were all his nerves with matchless strength, and then his friends he fiop'd 
Against their foes, when to his eyes his ears confirmed the God. 
Then, as a goodly-headed hart, or goat, bred in the wood 
A rout of country huntsmen chase, with all their hounds in cry, 
The beast yet or the shady woods, or rocks excessive high, 260 

Keep safe, or our unwieldy fates (that even in hunters sway) 
Bar them the poor beast's pulling down, when straight the clamorous 

fray 
Calls out a lion, hugely man'd, and his abhorred view 
Turns headlong in untuming flight (though vent'rous) all the crew ; 
So hitherto the chasing Greeks their slaughter dealt by troops ; 265 
But, after Hector was beheld range here and there, then stoops 
The boldest courage, then their heels took in their dropping hearts, 
And then spake Andrsemonides, a man of far-best parts 

*^ jBu6— chance. 

^^ Tkui initawtijf, ^. — Chapman here curtails the original. 
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Of all th' ^JuA\a3i&y ddll'd in darts, strenuous in fights of stand. 

And one of whom few of the Greeks coold get the hetter hand mo 

For rhetoric, when thej fought with words, with all which heing wise 

Thus spake he to his Grecian friends : '' O mischief! Now mine ejes 

Discern no little miracle ; Hector escap'd from death. 

And aD-recoTer'd, when all thought his soul had sunk heneath 

The hands of Ajax. But some God hath sav'd and freed again ass 

Him that hut now dissolved the knees of many a Grecian, 

And now I fear will weaken more, for not without the hand 

Of Him that thunders can his powers thus still the f<[»efights stand. 

Thus still triumphant. Hear me then : Our troops in quick retreat 

Let's draw up to our fleet, and we that boast ourselyes the great 270 

Stand firm, and try if these that raise so high their charging darts 

Maj be resisted. I believe, even this great heart of hearts 

Will fear himself to be too bold in charging thorow us." 

Thej easlj heard him, and obey'd ; when all the generous 
Thej call'd t' encounter Hector's charge, and tum'd the common men 
BadL to the fleet. And these were thej that brayel j frumish'd then 876 
The fierce forefight : The Ajaces both, the worthy Cretan king, 
The Mars-like Meges, Merion, and Teucer. Up then bring 
The Trojan chiefe their men in heaps ; before whom, amply-pac'd, 
March'd Hector, and in frx)nt of him Apollo, who had cast 280 

About his bright aspect a cloud, and did before him bear 
Jore's huge and each-where-shaggy shield, which, to contain in fear 
Offending men, the God-smith gave to Jove ; with this he led 
The Trojan forces. The Greeks stood. A fervent clamour spread S84 
The air on both sides as they join'd. Out flew the shafts and darts. 
Some falling short, but other some found butts in breasts and hearts. 
A» long as Phcebus held but out his horrid shield, so long 
The darts flew raging either way, and death grew both ways strong ; 
Bat when the Greeks had seen his face, and, who it was that shook 289 
The Iroded targe, knew by his voice, then all their strengths forsook 

*• Dr. Taylor "yore«^*<i;" a typographical error. 
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■ 

Their nerves and minds. And then look how a goodly herd of neat, 

Or wealthy flock of sheep, heing close, and dreadless at their meat, 

In some hlack midnight, suddenly, and not a keeper near, 

A hrace of horrid hears rush in, and then fly here and there 

The poor affrighted flocks or herds ; so every way dispersed 299 

The heartless Grecians, so the Sun their headstrong chace reversed 

To headlong flight, and that day rais'd, with all grace, Hector's head. 

Arcesilaus then he slew, and Stichius ; Stichius led 

Boeotia's hrazen^coated men ; the other was the friend 

Of mighty-soul'd Menestheus. ^neas hrought to end 300 

Medon and Jasus ; Medon was the hrother, though hut hase, 

Of swift Oiliades, and dwelt, far from his breeding place, 

In Phylace ; the other led th' Athenian hands, his sire 

Was Spelus, Bucolus's son. Mecistheus did expire 

Beneath Polydamas's hand. Folites Echius slew, 305 

Just at the joining of the hosts. Agenor overthrew 

Clonius. Bold Dei'ochus felt Alexander's lance ; 

It struck his shoulder's upper part, and did his head advance 

Quite through his breast, as from the fight he tum'd him for retreat. 

While these stood spoiling of the slain, the Greeks found time to get 
Beyond the dike and th' undik'd pales ; all scapes they gladly gain'd, 
Till all had pass'd the utmost wall ; Necessity so reign'd. 

Then Hector cried out : " Take no spoil, but rush on to the fleet. 
From whose assault, for spoil or flight, if any man I meet, 
He meets his death, nor in the fire of holy funeral 316 

His brother's or his sister's hands shall cast within our wall 
His loathed body, but, without, the throats of dogs shall grave 
His manless limbs." This said, the scourge his forward horses drave 
Through every order ; and, with him, all whipp'd their chariots on. 
All threateningly, out-thund'ring shouts as earth were overthrown, sao 

*• ITeartfeM.— So Shakespeare, 

<^ What, art thou drawn among these heaHUu hinds ? " 

Rom, and Jui» I. 1. 
'^ His head^i,e. Ua head. 
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Before them march'd Apollo ^atill, and, as lie march'd, digg'd down, 
Without all labour, with his feet the dike, till, with his own, 
He fill'd it to the top, and made way both for man and horse 
As broad and long as with a lance, cast out to try one's force, 
A man could measure. Into this they pour'd whole troops as fast 835 
As numerous, Phoebus still, before, for all their haste. 
Still shaking Jove's unvalued shield, and held it up to all. 
And then, as he had chok'd their dike, he tmnbled down their wall. 
And look how eas'ly any boy upon the sea-ebb'd shore 
Makes with a little sand a toy, and cares for it no more, sso 

But as he rais'd it childishly, so in his wanton vein 
Both with his hands and feet he pulls and spurns it down again ; 
So slight, O Phoebus, thy hands made of that huge Grecian toil, 
And their late stand, so well resolv'd, as eas'ly mad'st recoil. 

Thus stood they driven up attheir fleet, whereeach heard other's thought, 
Exhorted, passing humbly prayed, all all the Grods besought, 836 

With hands held up to heaven, for help. 'Mongst all the good old man, 
Grave Nestor, for his counsels call'd the Argives' guardian. 
Fell on his aged knees, and pray'd, and to the starry host 
Stretch'd out his hands for aid to theirs, of all thus moving most : 840 
" O father Jove, if ever man of all our host did bum 
Fat thighs of oxen or of sheep, for grace of safe return, 
In fruitful Argos, and obtain'd the bowing of thy head 
For promise of his humble prayers, O now remember him, 
Thou merely heavenly, and clear up the foul brows of this dim 845 

And cruel day ; do not destroy our zeal for Trojan pride." 
He pray'd, and heaven's great Counsellor with store of thunder tried 
His former grace good, and so heard the old man's hearty prayers. 
The Trojans took Jove's sign for them, and pour'd out their affiEuis 
In much more violence on the Greeks, and thought on nought but fight. 
And as a huge wave of a sea, swoln to his rudest height, ssi 

Breaks over both sides of a ship, being all-urg'd by the wind. 
For that's it makes the wave so proud ; in such a bome-up kind 

*^ 32ere^.— See Bk. x. 482. 
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The Trojans overgat the wall, and, getting in their horse, 854 

Fought dose at fleet, which now the Greeks ascended for their force. 

Thenfromtheirchariots they with darts, the Greeks withhead-hooks fought, 

Kept still al>oai*d for naval fights, their heads with iron wrought 

In hooks and pikes. Achilles' friend, still while he saw the wall 

That stood without their fleet afford employment for them all, 

Was never ahsent from the tent of that man-loving Greek, . d6» 

Late-hurt Eurypylus, but sate, and every way did seek 

To spend the sharp time of his wound with all the ease he could 

In medicines, and in kind discourse. But when he might behold 

The Trojans past the wall, the Greeks flight-driven, and all in cries, 

Then cried he out, cast down his hands, and beat with grief his thighs. 

Then, " O Eurypylus," he cried, " now all thy need of me 866 

Must bear my absence, now a work of more necessity 

Calls hence, and I must haste to call Achilles to the field. 

Who knows, but, God assisting me, my words may make him yield ? 

The motion of a friend is strong." His feet thus took him thence. 

The rest yet stood their enemies firm, but all their violence, S7L 

Though Troy fought there with fewer men, lack'd vigour to repel 

Those fewer from their navy's charge, and so that charge as well 

Lack'd force to spoil their fleet or tents. And as a shipwright's line 

(Dispos'd by such a hand as leam'd from th' Artizan divine 376 

The perfect practice of his art) directs or guards so well 

The naval timber then in frame, that all the laid-on steel 

Can hew no further than may serve to give the timber th' end 

Fore-purpos'd by the skilful wright ; so both hosts did contend 

With such a line or law applied to what their steel would gain. sso 

At other ships fought other men ; but Hector did maintain 
TTiH quarrel fiorm at Ajax' ship. And so did both employ 
About one vessel all their toil, nor could the one destroy 
The ship with fire, nor force the man, nor that man yet get gone 
The other from so near his ship, for God had brought him on. 885 

»• Patroclus. 
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But now did Ajax with a dart wound deadly in the breast 
Caletor, son of Cljtius, as he with fire address'd 
To hum the yessel ; as he fell, the hrand fell from his hand. 

When Hector saw his sister's son lie slaughtered in the sand, 
He call'd to all his friends, and pray'd thej would not in that strait 390 
Forsake his nephew, but maintain about his corse the fight. 
And save it from the spoil of Greece. Then sent he out a lance 
At Ajax, in his nephew's wreak, which miss'd, but made the chance 
On Lycophron Mastorides, that was the household friend 
Of Ajax, bom in Cythera, whom Ajax did defend, sos 

Being fled to his protection, for killing of a man 
Amongst the god-like Cytherans. The vengefrd javehn ran 
Quite through his head, above his ear, as he was standing by 
TTia fautour then astern his ship, frt)m whence his soul did fly. 
And to the earth his body fell. The hair stood up an end 400 

On Ajax, who to Teucer call'd (his brother) saying : " Friend, 
Our loved consort, whom we brought from Cythera and grac'd 
So like our father. Hector's hand hath made him breathe his last 
Where then are all thy death-borne shafts, and that unvalued bow 
ApoUo gave thee ?" Teucer straight his brother's thoughts did know, 
Stood near him, and dispatch'd a shaft amongst the Trojan fight. 406 
It strack Pisenor's goodly son, young Clitus, the delight 
Of the renown'd Folydamas, the bridle in his hand. 
As he was labouring his horse to please the high command 
Of Hector and his Trojan friends, and bring him where the fight 410 
Made greatest tumult ; but his strife, for honour in their sight. 
Wrought not what sight or wishes help'd, for, turning back his look, . 
The hollow of his neck the shaft came singing on, and strook. 
And down he fell ; his horses back, and hurried through the field 
The empty chariot. Fanthus' son made all haste, and withheld 415 
Their loose career, disposing them to Frotiaon's son, 
Astynous, with special charge to keep them ever on^ 
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And in his sight. So he again amongst the foremost went. 

At Hector then another shaft incensed Teucer sent, 
Which, had it hit him, sure had hurt, and, had it hurt him, slain, 420 
And, had it slain him, it had driven all those to Troy again. 

But Jove's mind was not sleeping now, it wak'd to Hector's fame, 
And Teucer's infamy, himself, in Teucer's deadly aim, 
His well- wrought string dissevering that serv'd his hravest how ; 
His shaft flew quite another way, his how the earth did strow. 425 

At all which Teucer stood amaz'd, and to his hrother cried : 
** O prodigy I Without all douht our angel doth deride 
The counsels of our fight ; he hrake a string my hands put on 
This morning, and was newly made, and well might have set gone 
A hundred arrows, and, heside, he struck out of my hand 430 

The how Apollo gave." He said ; " Then, good friend, do not stand 
More on thy archery, since God, preventer of all grace 
Desir'd hy Grecians, sUghts it so. Take therefore in the place 
A good large lance, and on thy neck a target cast as hright. 
With which come fight thyself with some, and other some excite, 43^ 
That without lahour at the least, though we prove worser men, 
Troy may not hrag it took our ships. Come, mind our husiness then." 

This said, he hasted to his tent, left there his shafts and how, 
And then his double double shield did on his shoulders throw, 
Upon his honoured head he placed his helmet thickly-plum'd, 440 

And then his strong and well-pil'd lance in his fair hand assum'd, 
Betum'd, and holdly took his place by his great brother's side. 

When Hector saw his arrows broke, out to his friends he cried : 
" O friends, be yet more comforted, I saw the hands of Jove 
Break the great Grecian archer's shafts. 'Tis easy to approve 445 
That Jove's power is direct with men, as well in those set high 
Upon the sudden, as in those depress'd as suddenly. 
And those not put in state at all. As now he takes away 
Strength from the Greeks, and gives it us, then use it, and assay 

VOL. n. F 
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With join'd hands this i^proached fleet. If any hrayelj bay 450 

His fiime or fiite with wounds or death, in Jove's name let him die. 

Who for his country sufikra death sustains no shameful thing. 

His wife in honour shall surviye, his progeny^ shall spring 

In endkss summers, and thdr roofs with patrimony swell. 454 

And all this, though with aU their freight the Greek ships we repel." 

Hisfriendsthusoheer'd. On th' other part strong Ajazstirr'dhisfriends: 
*^ O Greeks,'' said he, '^ what shame is this, that no man more defends 
His fiune and safety, than to lire, and thus be fiure'd to shrink ! 
Now either save your fleet, or die, unless ye vainly think 
That you can live and they destroy'd. Ferceivee not evoy ear 46o 
How Hector heartens up his men, and hath his firebrands heie 
Now ready to inflame our fleet? He doth not bid than dance 
Thai you may take your ease and see, but to the fight advance. 
No counsel can serve us but this : To mix both hands and hearts, 
And bear up dose. 1^ better much t^ expose our utmost parts 465 
To one day's certain life or deadi, than languish in a war 
80 base aa thia, beat to our ships by our inferiors &r." 

Thus roos'd he up their ^irita and streng!^ To wwk thai' both 
aides went. 
When Hector the Phocensian duke to fields of darkness ^eaoX, 
Fierce SciiediuB, Perimedea' son ; which Ajax did requite 470 

With slangfater of Laodamas, that led the foot to fight 
And was Antenor's femous son. Polydamas did aid 
Otns mmmm^A Cj^kBniuB, whom Phydaa made Us fineiid» 
Roi^clDerortfaeEpaans' bands. Whose fell when Mqrw view'd. 
He; let ll J at his lUkf^s life ; who, shrinking in, eschewed 479 

Tk£? wdl-aim^d hnee ; ApoDo's will dnued diat Biiilhw' am 
l^hmMfeDaaMiigjst the fereBKHt fights; the dait the ■ud-brast won 
<)HfCinanns; 3lieges wiMihkanBS. At Merges DulqpB ihen 
BeflfeWHi JMB lincflf ; he was the son rf Tjupfww, beat of men, 
JbulLtfHpWttfljMinedon, weDnskiUMins^^ 4» 

Hf^ jltafik FftijiEkdc«^ shield qpnte through, whose cnarete, bettor &k^d 
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And holloVd fiilj, sav'd his life. Fhjlens left him them, 

Who from: Epinis brought them home, on that part where the stream 

Of ^Eunons Sel^ doth run ; Euphetes did bestow, 

Being guest with him, those well-prov'd arms to wear against the foe. 

And now they say^d his son from death. At Dolops 'Meges threw 486 

A spear well-pil'd^ that struck his casque frdl in the height ; off flew 

His purple feather, newly made, and in the dust it £b11. 

"While these thus striv'd for victory, and cither's hope serv'd well, 
Atrides came to Meges' fud, and, hidden with his side, 490 

Let loose a javelin at his foe, that through his back implied 
His lusty head, even past his breast ; the ground received his weight. 

While these made in to spoil his arms, great Hector did excite 
All his alliea to quick revenge ; and first he wrought upon 
Strong Menalippus, that was son to great Hycetaon, 495 

With some reproof. Before these wars he in Percote fed 
Cloven-footed oxen^ but did since return where he was bred, 
Exoell'd amongst the Ilians, was mudi of Priam lov'd. 
And in his court kept as his son. Him Hector thus reprov'd : 

'^ Thus, Menalippus, shall om* blood accuse us of neglect? soo 

Nor moves it thy lov'd heart, thus urg'd, thy kinsman to protect ? 
Seest thou not how they seek his spoil? Come, follow, now no more 
Our fight must stand at length, but close, nor leave the close before 
We close the latest eye 0f them, or they the lowest stone 
Tear up, and sack the citizens of lofty Hion." 605 

He led ; he follow'd, like a God. And then must Ajax needs, 
As well as Hector, che^ his men, and thus their spirits he feeds : 
" Gbod friends, bring but your selves to feel the noble stings of shame 
For what ye su£fer, and be men. Bespect each other's fame ; 
For which who strives in shame's fit fear, and puts on ne'er so far, 510 
Comes oft'ner off. Then stick engaged ; these fugitives of war 
Save neither life; nor get renown, nor bear more mind than sheep." 

This short speech fir'd them in his aid, his spirit touch'd them deep. 
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And tum'd them all before the fleet into a wall of brass ; 
To whose assault Jove stirr'd their foes, and young Atrides was 6i5 
Jove's instrument, who thus set on the young Antilochus : 
^' Antilochus, in all our host, there is not one of us 
More young than you, more swift of foot, nor, with both those, so strong. 
O would thou wouldst then, for thou canst, one of this lusty throng. 
That thus comes skipping out before (whoever, any where) 620 

Make stick, for my sake, 'twixt both hosts, and leave his bold blood 
there!" 
He said no sooner, and retir'd, but forth he rush'd before 
The foremost fighters, yet his eye did every way explore 
For doubt of odds ; out flew his lance ; the Trojans did abstain 
While he was darting ; yet his dart he cast not off in vain, 625 

For Menalippus, that rare son of great Hycetaon, 
As bravely he put forth to fight, it fiercely flew upon ; 
And at the nipple of his breast his breast and life did part. 
And then, much like an eager hound cast off at some young hart 
Hurt by the hunter, that had left his covert then but new, 630 

The great-in-war Antilochus, O Menalippus, flew 
On thy torn bosom for thy spoil. But thy death could not lie 
Hid to great Hector, who all haste made to thee, and made fly 
Antilochus, although in war he were at all parts skill'd. 
But as some wild beast, having done some shrewd turn (either kill'd 5S6 
The herdsman, or the herdsman's dog) and skulks away before 
The gather'd multitude makes in ; so Nestor's son forbore. 
But after him, with horrid cries, both Hector and the rest 
Show'rs of tear-thirsty lances pour'd ; who having arm'd his breast 
With all his fiiends, he tum'd it then. Then on the ships all Troy, 
Like raw-flesh-nourish'd lions, rush'd, and knew they did employ Ml 
Their poVrs to perfect Jove's high will, who still their spirits enflam'd, 
And' quench'd the Grecians, one renown'd, the other often sham'd. 

'*'* Young Atridet — Menelaus. 

**^* Make, — The second folio, and Dr. Taylor, " may stick." 
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For Hector's glory still he stood, and ever went about 
To make him cast the fleet such fire as never should go out, m5 

Heard Thetis' foul petition, and wish'd in any wise 
The splendour of the burning ships might satiate his eyes. 
From him yet the repulse was then to be on Troy conferr'd. 
The honour of it given the Greeks ; which thinking on, he stirr'd, 
With such addition of his spirit, the spirit Hector bore 550 

•To bum the fleet, that of itself was hot enough before. 
But now he far'd like Mars himself, so brandishing his lance 
As through the deep shades of a wood a raging fire should glance, 
Held up to all eyes by a hill ; about his lips a foam 
Stood as when th' ocean is enrag'd, his eyes were overcome 655 

With fervour and resembled flames, set off by his dark brows, 
And from his temples his bright helm abhorred lightnings throws. 
For Jove, from forth the sphere of stars, to his state put his own. 
And all the blaze of both the hosts confin'd in him alone. 
And all this was, since after this he had not long to live, 560 

This lightning flew before his death, which Pallas was to give 
(A small time thence, and now prepar'd) beneath the violence 
Of great Felides. In mean time, his present eminence 
Thought aU things under it, and he, still where he saw the stands 564 
Of greatest strength and bravest arm'd, there he would prove his hands. 
Or no where, offering to break through, but that, past all his power. 
Although his will were past all theirs, they stood him like a tower, 
Conjoin'd so firm, that as a rock, exceeding high and great. 
And standing near the hoary sea, bears many a boisterous threat 
Of high-voic'd winds and billows huge, belch'd on it by the storms ; 570 
So stood the Greeks great Hector's charge, nor stirr'd their battellous 
forms. 
He, girt in fire borne for the fleet, still rush'd at every troop, 
And fell upon it like a wave, high rais'd, that then doth stoop 

*»' FTood.— The second folio, followed by Dr. Taylor, has " «ff," but it had 
been corr^sted to ^' unnd" in the list of errata in the first folio. 
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Out from the doiids, growB^ as it Btoops, widi stonnsy tbai down dotii oome 
And cuff a ship, when all her sides are hid in htaddah fiMun^ M5 

Strong gales still raging in her sails, her sailoi^ minds dismay'dy 
Death heing hot little from their lives ; so Joye-like Hector fray'd 
And plied the Greeks, who knew not what .would chance, for all thdr 
guards. 

And as the hanelbl king of heasts, lei^t in to oxen herds 
Fed in the meadows of a fen exceeding great, the heaslB 680 

In numher infinite, ^mongst whom (their hodsmen wanting hreasts 
To fight with lions for the jHice of a hlack ox's hfe) 
He here and there jumps, first and last, in his bloodthirsty strife, 
Ghas'd and assaulted, and, at length, down in the midst goes one. 
And all the rest sperst through the fen ; so now all Greece was gone, 
So Hector, in a flight from heaven npon the Grecians cast, 686 

Tum'd all their hacks ; jet only one his deadly lance laid fis^t. 
Brave Mycenteus Periphes, CyprsBus' dearest son. 
Who of the heav^'s-Queen-lov'd king, great Eurysthtens, won 
The grace to greet in ambassy the strength of Hercules, mo 

Was far superior to his sire in feet, fight, nobleness 
Of all the virtues, and all those did such a wisdom guide 
As all Mycena could not match ; and this man dignified. 
Still making greater his renown, the state of Priam's son. 
For his unhappy hasty foot, as he address'd to run, .. .595 

Stuck in th' extreme ring of his shield that to his andes reach'd. 
And down he upwards fell, his fall up from the centre feidi'<L ... 
A huge sound with his head and helm ; which Hector qnidity spied, - 
Ban in, and in his worthy breast his lance's head did hide, 
And slew about him all his friends, who could not give him aid^ 6C0 
They griev'd, and of his god-like foe fled so extreme afraid* 

And now amongst the nearest ships, that first were drawn to ahoie. 
The Greeks were driven ; beneath whose sides, behind them, and before. 
And into them they pour'd themselves, and thence were driven again 
Up to their tents, and there they stood, not daring to mfimtaiTi qo5 
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Their guards more outward/ but, betwixt the bounds of fear and shamey 
Cheer'd stiU each other ; when th' old man, that of the Greeian name 
Was call'd the Pillar, every man thus by his parents praj'd : 

'^ O friends, be men> and in jour minds let others' shames be weigh'd^ 
Know you have friends besides yourselves^ possessions^ parents, wives. 
As well those that are dead to you as those ye love with lives, , 6ii 

All sharing still their good, or bad, in\k yours. £y these I pray, 
That are not present (and the more should therefi)re make ye weigh 
Their miss of you, as yours of them) that you will bravely stand. 
And this forc'd flight you have sustain'd at length yet countermand*" 

Supplies of good words thus supplied the deeds and spirits of all. 6ie 
And so at last Minerva cleared the cloud that Jove let MIL 
Before their eyes ; a mighty light flew beaming every way^ 
As well about theij* ships as where their darts did hottest play. . 
Then saw ihey Hector great in arms, and his associates, e90 

As well all those that then abstain'd as those that help'd the fates. 
And all their x»wn %ht at the fleet. Nor did it now content 
Ajax to keep down Hke the rest ; he up the hatches went, 
Stalk'd here and there, and in his hand a huge great bead-hook held. 
Twelve oubits long, and frdl of iron. And as a mui weU-skiU'd 025 
In horsoj made to the martial race, when> of a number more, 
He chooseth four, and brings them forth to run them all before 
Swarms of admiring citizens amids their town's high way> 
And, in their full career, he leaps from one to one, no stay 
Enfotc'd on any, nor fails he in either seat ot leap ; .630 

So Ajax with his bead-hook leap'd nimbly from ship to ship^ .. 
As actively commanding all, them in their men as. well 
As men in them, most terribly, exhorting to repel^ ... „ . „ 
To save their navy and their tents. But Hector nothing needs 
To stand t)n exhortations now at home> he strives for deeds. 635 

And look how Jove's great queen of birds, sharp set, looks out for prey, 
Knows floods that nourish wild-wing'd fowls, and, from her airy way, 

^ Nestor. 
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Beholds where cranes, swans, cormorants, have made their foody &11, 

Darkens the riyer with her wings, and stoops amongst them all ; 

So Hector flew amongst the Greeks, directing his conomand, 640 

In chief, against one opposite ship ; Jove with a mighty hand 

Still hacking him and all his men. And then again there grew 

A hitter conflict at the fleet. You would have said none drew 

A weary hreath, nor ever would, they laid so freshly on. 

And this was it that fir'd them hoth : The Greeks did huild upon 645 

No hope hut what the field woidd yield, flight an impossible course ; 

The Trojans all hope entertain'd that sword and fire should force 

Both ships and hves of all the Greeks. And thus, unlike affects 

Bred like strenuity in hoth. Great Hector still directs 

His pow'rs against the first near ship. 'Twas that fair hark that brought 

Frotesilaus to those wars, and now her self to nought, 65i 

With many Greek and Trojan hves all spoil'd about her spoil. 

One slew another desperately, and close the deadly toil 

Was pitch'd on both parts. Not a shaft, nor far-off striking dart 

Was us'd through all. One fight fell out, of one despiteful heart. 655 

Sharp axes, twybills, two-hand swords, and spears with two heads borne. 

Were then the weapons ; fair short swords, with sanguine hilts still worn. 

Had use in like sort ; of which last, ye might have numbers view'd 

Drop with dissolv'd arms from their hands, as many down-right heVd 

From off their shoulders as they fought, their bawdries cut in twain. 660 

And thus the black blood flow'd on earth from soldiers hurt and slain. 

When Hector once had seiz'd the ship, he clapt his fair broad hand 
Fast on the stem, and held it there, and there gave this conomand : 

" Bring fire, and all together shout. Now Jove hath drawn the veil 
From such a day as makes amends for all his storms of hail, 665 

By whose blest light we take those ships that, in despite of heaven. 
Took sea, and brought us worlds of woe, all since our peers were given 

•3« Jborfy /off— alighted to feed. 

«4« TwybUU — two«edged bills, or axes. A kind of halberd. 
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To such a laziness and fear ; they would not let me end 
Our lingering banes, and charge thus home, but keep home and defend, 
And so they rul'd the men I led. But though Jove then withheld 670 
My natural spirit, now by Jove 'tis freed, and thus impell'd." 

This more inflam'd them ; in so much that Ajax now no more 
Kept up, he was so drown'd in darts ; a little he forbore 
The hatches to a seat beneath, of seven foot long, but thought 
It was impossible to scape ; he sat yet where he fought, 675 

And hurl'd out lances thick as hail at all men that assay'd 
To fire the ship ; with whom he found his hands so overlaid. 
That on his soldiers thus he cried : ^' O friends, fight I alone ? 
Expect ye more walls at your backs ? Towns rampir'd here are none, 
No citizens to take ye in, no help in any kind. 680 

We are, I tell you, in Troy's fields, have nought but seas behind. 
And foes before, far, far from Greece. For shame, obey commands. 
There is no mercy in the wars, your healths he in your hands." 

Thus rag'd he, and pour'd out his darts. Whoever he espied 
Come near the vessel arm'd with fire on his fierce dart he died. 685 
All that pleas'd Hector made him mad, all that his thanks would earn. 
Of which twelve men, his most resolv'd, lay dead before his stem. 

•7* Fight I alone? —Dr, Taylor has followed the error of the second folio, and 
printed " Ofirtentk, fight ahne!'' 
*» fleaft^— safety (Latin). 
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COMMENTARIUS. 



88. T MUST here be enforced, for your eadier examination of a simile 
X before, to cite the original words of it ; which of all Homer's 
translators and conmientors have been most grossly mistaken, his whole 
intent and sense in it utterly falsified. The simile illustrates the manner 
of Juno's parting from Jove, being commanded by him to a business 
so abhorring from her wiU, is this : 

Paiav sXifX»&«i»c, ^ptoi wevKoXiuym vo4<n^9 
'Ev^ et^v ^ Iv^ fuvoivfiirtu re iroXXa* 
"Of KpatirviiQ fi€fiavXa diinTaro irorvca''flp9< 

Which is thus conyerted cui verbum by Spondanus : 

Sicnt aatem quando discurrit mens Tiri, qui per mnltam 
Terrain profectus, mentibus pmdentibiis considenurit, 
Hue iyeram yel illuc, cogitantque multa: 
Sic cito properans perycuayit yeneranda Juno. 

Which Lauren. Valla in prose thus translates : 

Subyolayit Juno in coelum eadem festinatione ac cekritate, qua mens 
prudentis hominis, et qui multum terrarum neragravit, recorsat, com 
multa sibi agenda instant, hue se cunferat an illue. 

Eobanus Hessus in verse thus : 

Tarn subito, quiun sana viri mens plura scientis, 
Quique peragrarit vasts loca phirima teme, 
Multa movens animo, nunc hue nunc avdat iSnc 

To this purpose likewise the Italian and French copies have it. All 
understanding Homer's intent was (as by the speediness of a man's 
thought or mind) to illustrate Juno's swiftness in hasting about the com- 
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mAiiilmiiiit of Jupiter^ irbich was utterly otherwise : viz., to show the 
distractioQ of Juno's mind in going against her will^ and in her despite, 
about Jove's commandment ; which all the history before, in her inve- 
terate and inflexible grudge to do anything for the good of the Trojans, 
confirmeth without question. Besides, her morosity and solemn appear- 
ance amongst the Gh)ds and Goddesses (which Themis notes in her 
looks) shows if she went willingly, much less swifUy, about that business* 
Nor can the illustration of swiftness be Homer's end in this simile, 
because he makes the man's mind, to which he resembles her going, 
stagger, inclining him to go this way and that, not resolved which way 
to go ; which very poorly expresseth swiftness, and as properly agrees 
vnth the propriety of a wise man, when he hath undertaken, and gone 
fJEur in, a journey, not to know whether he should go forward or backward. 
Let UB therefcNre examine the original words. 

*0c ^ Sr* Bv ii^y v6oq dvipog *6g r iiri iroXX^v 
ralav IXi|X8^(i»£, &Cf 

JSieut verd qvando diacurrit vel pnyrumpit, yel^ cum impetu exmrgit^ 
mens viri, avato'aci} signifying ruo, prorwmpOy vel cum impetu exswrgo^ 
as having travelled far on an irksome journey (as Juno had done for 
the Ghreeks, feigning to Jove and Venus she was going to visit ^ro^i/^op^s 
TTBi^aTa yaut\if mrdta nutrientis Jines terrce) and then knows not whether 
he should go backward or forward, sustains a vehement discourse with • 
himself on what course to resolve, and vexed in mind ; which the words 
^^ec) _V£UHa}Jfi:n(j'i express, being to be understood mentilms amaris, 
veofatis, or distractisy with a spiteful, sorrowful, vexed, or distracted 
mind, not mentihus prudentihus, as all most unwisely in this place 
convert it, though in other places it intimates so much. But here the 
other holds congruence with the rest of the simile, from which in the 
wise sense it abhors, TrtuMoXifMg signifying amarm more properly than 
prudens, being translated prudens merely metaphorically, according to 
the second deduction ; where here it is used more properly according to 
the first deduction, which is taken from Triwtiiy the lardier tree, whose gum 
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is exceeding bitter ; and because things irksome and bitter (as afflictions, 
.crosses, <&«.) are means to make men wise, and take heed by others' 
harms, therefore, according to the second deduction, vsutcaXifiog is taken 
for cautus or pmdens. But now that the airo^o&ig or applieaHan 
seems to make with their sense of swiftness, the words ug x^aiTvug 
fjLBiiama, being translated by them sic did properans ; it is thus to be 
turned in this place, sic rapide et impetupuha, so snatchingh/ or head- 
longh/ driven^ flew Juno. As we often see with a dap of thunder doyes 
or other fowls driven headlong from their seats, not in direct flight, but 
as they would break their necks with a kind of reeling ; infjuxuia being 
deriyed of ixaia or fiouf/JiM signifying impetu ferri, vel furibundo impetu 
ferri, all which most aptly agreeth with Juno's enforced and wrathful 
.parting from Joye, and doing his charge distractedly. This for me. If 
another can giye better, let him show it, and take it. But in infinite 
other places is this diyine poet thus profaned, which for the extreme 
labour I cannot yet touch at. 

136. * Apy ikEov, <fec. Difficile est, it is a liard thing (saith Minerya 
to Mars, when she answers his anger for the slaughter of his son Asca- 
laphus) for Jove to deliver the generation and birth of aU men from 
death. Which commentors thus understand : There were some men that 
neyer died, as Tithon the husband of Aurora, Chiron, Glaucus made a 
Sea-God, &c., and in Holy Writ (as Spondanus pleaseth to mix them) 
• Enoch and Elias ; but because these few were fr-eed from death, Mars 
must not look that aU others were. But this interpretation, I think, 
will appear to all men at first sight both ridiculous and profane — Homer 
making Minerya only jest at Mars here (as she doth in other places) 
bidding him not storm that his son should be slain more than bett^ 
bom, stronger, and worthier men ; for Jove should have enough to do 
(or it were hard for Jove) to free all men from death that are ununU' 
ing to die. This mine, with the rest ; the other others ; accept which 
you please. 

THE END OF THE FIFTEENTH BOOK. 
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The ABomtBKT. 

AcBnxEB, at Patroclus' suit, doth jield 
His anna and MyrmEdons ; which tmiu^t to 
The Trojans &;■ Patroclus hath the grace 
Of great Sarpedon's death, sprnng of Oie race 
Of Jupiter, he haTiog alain the horse 
Of Thecis' son, fierce I'edasua. The force 
Of JietMir doth revenge the mach-med end 
Of most renown'd Sa^edon on the friend 
Of Thetides, Brat by Euphorbus harm'd. 
And by Apollo's personal pow'r disann'd. 

AhOTHBB ABOUMEtir. 



1 HTJS fighting for this well-built ship ; FatFocltiB all that 
space 
Stood by bis fiiend, preparing words to win the Greeks 
hia grace, 

With pow'r of nncontfuned tears ; and, like a fountain potir'd 
In black Btreams finm a lofty rock, the Greeks so plagued deplor'd. 
Achilles, rothful for his tears, awd : " Wherefore weeps my friend s 
So like a giri, who, though she sees her mother cannot tend 
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Wn M\\M\ Immourw, hangs cm her, and wmdd be taken i^ 

t^Hll vb^wllIK \m with tear-drownM c^es, wbon she has made her stoop. 

*IHi HMl'llitlff lik^ I <^An shape thj so unseemly tears. 

WIlM' P^ilM^i* tbimi ? Hadi anj ill scJicited thine ears lo 

IImMI'm my Myrmidons ? Or news fixMn loved Fhdiia hroogfaty 

TmI4 Mflly tbiSiiif kat I should griere, and therefine thus hadi wroo^ 

( \\\ {\\}j Mn4 spirit ? Actor's son, the good Mencetius, 

Tliy ^\^Tt Uve«y and Felras, mine, great son of .£acos, 

4lMMMgt»t \i\tk MyrmidonB, whose deaths in duty we should moom. 15 

( )\' JM 'M wliat the Greeks sustain that doth thy stomach turn, 

{\w }ff\umi, for their injustice' sake, plagues are so jusdy laid ? 

|!!ip^ak, mm, lei bodi know cither's heart." Fatrodus, dghing, said : 

^* O Feleus' son, thou strongest Greek by all d^rees that Htcs, 
Still be not angry, our sad state such cause of pity gives. so 

Oar greatest Greeks lie at their ships sore wounded ; Ithacns, 
King Agamemnon, Diomed, and good Eurypylus ; 
})ut these much-med'cine-knowing men, physicians, can recure, 
Thou yet unmed'cinable still, though thy wound all »idure. 
Heaven bless my bosom from such wrath as thou sooth'st as thy bliss, 
Unprofttably virtuous. How shall our progenies, 26 

J)um in thine age, enjoy thine aid, when these friends, in thy flow'r. 
Thou leav'st to such unworthy death ? O idle, cruel, pow'r I 
Great Feleus never did beget, nor Thetis bring forth thee, 
Thou from the blue sea, and her rocks, deriv'st thy pedigree. 30 

What so declines thee ? If thy mind shuns any augury 
Bfilated by thy mother-queen from heaven's foreseeing eye. 
And therefore thou forsak'st thy friends, let me go ease their moans 
With those brave relics of our host, thy mighty Myrmidons, 
That I may bring to field more light to conquest than hath been. 35 
To which end grace me with thine arms, since, any shadow seen 
Of thy resemblance, all the pow'r of perjured Troy will fly. 
And onr so-tired friends will breathe, our fresh-set-on supply 

I* SMfdte^vexed, made anxious (Latin). ^ F&fMo«»— valouroos. 
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Will eas'ly driye their wearied off/' Thus, foolish man, he sued 

fbr his sure death ; of all whose speech Aehilles first renew'd 40 

The last part thus : " O worthy friend, what have thy speeches heen ? 

I shun the fight for oracles, or what my mother queen 

Hath told from Jove ? I take no care nor note of one such thing ! 

But this fit anger stings me still, that the insulting king 

Should from his equal take his right, since he exceeds in poVr. 45 

This, still his wrong, is still my grief. He took my paramour 

That all men gave, and whom I won by virtue of my spear 

That, for her, overtum'd a town. This rape he made of her. 

And used me like a frigitive, an inmate in a town. 

That is no city libertine, nor capable of their gown. 50 

But bear we this as out of date ; 'tis past, nor must we still 

Feed anger in our noblest parts ; yet thus, I have my will 

As well as our great king of men, for I did ever vow 

Kever to cast off my disdain till, as it falls out now, 

Their miss of me knocked at my fleet, and told me in their cries 5$ 

I was reveng'd, and had my wish of all my enemies. 

And so of ttus repeat enough. Take thou my fame-blaz'd arms. 

And my fight^thirsty Myrmidons lead to these hot alarms. 

Whde douds of Trojans circle us with hatefrd eminence ; 

The Greeks shut in a little shore, a sort of citizens 60 

Skipping upon them ; all because their proud eyes do not see 

The radiance of my helmet there, whose beams had instantly 

Thrust back, and all these ditches fill'd with carrion of their flesh, 

If Agamemnon had been kind, where now ihey fight as fresh, 

As thus far they had put at ease, and at our tents contend. 60 

And may ; for the repulsive hand of Diomed doth not spend 

Hia raging darts there, that their death coidd fright out of our fleet ; 

Nor from that head of enmity can my poor hearers meet 

^ LnberttM, — One admitted to the freedom of fche city (Latin). 
^"^ i2(^a<— repetition, repeated tale. 
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The Toioe of great Atrides now. Xow Heelings onl j Toke 

Breaks all the air about both hosts, and, with the Terj noise 70 

Bred bj his loud encooragements, his forces fill the field. 

And fight the poor Achaians down. Bnt on, put thoa mj shidd 

Betwixt the fire-plagoe and oar fleet. Bosh braTdj on, and torn 

War^s tide as headlong on their throats. No more kt them ajoom 

Oar sweet hcmie-toming. Bat observe the charge I lay on thee 75 

To each least point, that thj rol'd hand mar highly honoor me. 

And get snch glory from the Greeks, that they may send again 

My most sweet wench, and gifts to boot, when thoa hast east a rdn 

On these so headstrong citizens and fbrc'd them from oar fleet. 

With which grace if the Grod of sounds thy kind egression greet, 80 

Betire, and be not tempted on (with pride to see thy hand 

Bain slaoghter'd carcasses on earth) to ran forth thy command 

As fEu* as Bion, lest the Grods that ftiYoar Troy come finth 

To thy encounter, for the Sun much loves it ; and my worth. 

In what thou sufler'st, will be wrong'd, that I would kt my friend 85 

Assume an action of such weight without me, and transcend 

His friend's prescription. Do not then afiect a further fight 

Than I may strengthen. Let the rest, when thou hast d<»ie this right. 

Perform the rest. O would to Jove, thou Pallas, and thoa San, 

That not a man housM underneath those tow'rs of Bion, 90 

Nor any one of all the Crreeks, how infinite a sum 

Soever all together make, might live unoyercome, 

But only we two, 'scaping death, mi^t have the thund'ring down 

Of every stone stuck in the walls of this so sacred town !" 

Thus spake they only 'twixt themselves. And now the fise no more 
Could Ajax stand, being so oppress'd with aU the iron stCHe 96 

'* Ajoum — or as we now gpell it " adjcmrm," 

^ Wench. — It should be remembered that this word originally meant 90"Mr 
tooman only, without the '' contemptuous familiarity,^* as Kasbs terms it, ^ nam 
annexed to it." 

'^ ^' Jupiter caEed the God of sounds, for the chief sound his thunder." 
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The Trojans ponr'd on ; mik whose darts, Bsxd with Jove's will beside. 
His poVrs were do/d, and his bright hehn did deaf 'ning blows abide, 
Bjs plume and all head-ornaments could never hang in rest. 
TTifl arm yet laboured up his shield, and having done their best, loo 
Thej could not stir him from his stand, although he wrought it out 
"With short respirings, and with sweat that ceaseless flow'd about 
Bis reeking limbs ; no least time given to take in any breatb ; 
lU strengthen'd ill ; when one was up, another was beneath. 

Now, Muses, you that dweU in heaven, the dreadful mean inspire, 
That first enforc'd the Grecian fleet to take in Trojan fire. loe 

First Hector with his huge broad sword cut off, at setting on, 
The head of Ajax' ashen lance ; which Ajax seeing gone, 
And that he shook a headless spear, a little while unware. 
His wary spirits told him straight the hand of Heaven was there, no 
And trembling under his conceit, which was that 'twas Jove's deed. 
Who, as he poU'd off his dart's head, so sure he had deoreed 
That all the counsels of their war he would poll off like it. 
And give the Trojans victory ; so trusted he his wit. 
And left his darts. And then the ship was heap'd with horrid brands 
Of kindling fire, which instantly was seen through all the strands ilQ 
In unextinguishable flames that all the ship embrac'd. 
And then Achilles beat his thighs, cried out, '^ Patrodus, haste, 
Make way with horse. I see at fleet a fire of fearful rage. 
Arm, arm, lest all our fleet it fire, and all our pow'r engage. 120 

Arm quickly, I'U bring up the troops." To these so dreadful wars 
Patroclus, in Achilles' arms, enlighten'd all with stars. 
And richly ameU'd, all haste made. He wore his sword, his shield, 
His huge-plum'd helm, and two such spears as he could nimbly wield. 
But the most fam'd Achilles' spear, big, solid, full of weight, iss 

He only left of all his arms ; for that far pass'd the might 

" The second folio and Dr. Taylor read " those darts." 

*'3 Foil off— atrip ofif. These are the two best examples of the word I have 
met wiUi. Dr. Taylor prints " puWd off" in line 1 12, following the error of the 
second folio. *** AmtUad — enamelled. See Bk. xvu. 734. 
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Of any Greek to shake but his, Achilles' only ire 

Shook that huge weapon, that was given by Chiron to his nrey 

Cut from the top of Pelion, to be heroes' deaths. 

His steeds Automedon straight join'd ; like whom no man that 

breathes, iso 

Next Peleus' son, Patroclus lov'd, for, like him, none so great 
He found in faith at every fight, nor to out-look a threat. 
Automedon did therefore guide for him Achilles' steeds, 
Xanthius and Balius swift as wind, begotten by the seeds 
Of Zephyr, and the Harpy bom, Podarge, in a mead 135 

Close to the wavy ocean, where that fierce Harpy fed. 
Automedon join'd these before, and with the hindmost gears 
He fastened famous Pedasus, whom, from the massacres 
Made by Achilles when he took Eetion's wealthy town, 
He brought, and, though of mortal race, yet gave him the renown 140 
To follow his immortal horse. And now, before his tents. 
Himself had seen his Myrmidons in all habiliments 
Of dreadful war. And when ye see, upon a mountcun bred, 
A den of wolves, about whose hearts unmeasur'd strengths are fed. 
New come from currie of a stag, their jaws all blood-besmear'd, 145 
And when from some black- water fount they all together herd. 
There having plentifully lapp'd with thin and thrust-out tongues 
The top and clearest of the spring, go belching from their lungs 
The clotter'd gore, look dreadfully, and entertain no dread, 
Their bellies gaunt all taken up with being so rawly fed ; 150 

Then say, that such, in strength and look, were great Achilles' men 
Now order'd for the dreadful fight, and so with all them then 
Their princes and their chiefs did show about their General's friend ; 
His friend, and all, about himself who chiefly did intend 
Th' embattelling of horse and foot. To that siege, held so long, 155 
Twice five and twenty sail he brought, twice five and twenty strong 

**• " A simile most lively expressive." — Chapman. 
*** Came— quarry. Infra, 693. 
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Of able men was every sail. Five colonels he made 

Of all those forces, trusty men, and all of pow'r to lead, 

But he of poVr beyond them all. Menesthius was one. 

That ever wore discolour'd arms ; he was a river's son leo 

That feU from heaven, and good to drink was his delightful stream, 

His name unwearied Sperchius, he lov'd the lovely dame 

Fair Polydora, Peleus' seed, and dear in Boms' sight, 

And she to that celestial Flood gave this Menesthius light, 

A woman mixing with a God. Yet Borus bore the name les 

Of father to Menesthius, he marrying the dame, 

And giving her a mighty doVr ; he was the kind descent 

Of Perieres. The next man, renown'd with regiment, 

"Was strong Eudorus, brought to life by one suppos'd a maid 

Bright Polymela, Phylas' seed, but had the wanton play'd 170 

"With Argus-killing Mercury, who (fir'd with her fair eyes 

As she was singing in the quire of Her that makes the cries 

In clamorous hunting, and doth bear the crooked bow of gold) 

Stole to her bed in that chaste room that Phoebe chaste did hold, 

And gave her that swift- warlike son, Eudorus, brought to light 175 

As she was dancing ; but as soon as She that rules the pUght 

Of labouring women eas'd her throes, and show'd her son the sun. 

Strong Echecseus, Actor's heir, woo'd earnestly, and won 

Her second favour, feeing her with gifts of infinite prize. 

And after brought her to his house, where, in his grandsire's eyes, 180 

Old Phylas, Polymela's son obtain'd exceeding grace, 

And found as careful bringing up as of his natural race 

He had descended. The third chief was fair Msemalides 

Pisandrus, who in skill of darts obtain'd supremest praise 

Of all the Myrmidons, except their lord's companion. 185 

The fourth charge aged Phoenix had. The fifth Alcimedon, 

*** DiaeoUmred — divers-coloured, variegated. 

"• Feeing, — ^Dr. Taylor has incorrectly printed " teeing.'* 

••* ^(Erfwro/.— See Bk. xiii. 166. 
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Son of Laerces, and much fam'd. All these digested thus 

In fit place h j the mighty son of royal PelenSy 

This stem remembrance he gave all : '' Yon, Myrmidons^" said he, 

'^ Lest any of you should forget his threat'nings used to me IM 

In this place, and, through all the time that my just anger reign'd. 

Attempting me with bitter words for being so restrain'd. 

For my hot humour, from the fight, remember them as these: 

' Thou cruel son of Peleus, whom She that rules the seas 

Did only nourish with her gall, thou dost ungently hdd 196 

Our hands against our wills from fight. We will not be GcmtroU'd, 

But take our ships, and sail for home, before we loiter here 

And feed thy fury.' These high words exceeding often were 

The threats that, in your mutinous troops, ye us'd to me for wrath 

To be detain'd so from the field. Now then, your spleens may bathe 

In sweat of those great works ye wish'd ; now, he that can ^nj^oy loi 

A generous heart, go fight, and fright these bragging sons of Troy." 

This set their minds and strengths on fire, the speech enforcing well. 
Being us'd in time, but, being their king's, it much more did impe!. 
And closer rush'd in all the troops. And as, for buildings high, M5 
The mason lays his stones more thick, against th' extremi^ 
Of wind and weather, and even then, if any stonn arise. 
He thickens them the more for that, the present act so plies 
TTift honest mind to make sure woriL ; so, for the high estate 
This work was brought to, these men's minds, according to the rate. 
Were rais'd, and all their bodies join'd ; but their well-spoken king, m 
With this so timely-thought-on speech, more sharp made valour's sting, 
And thicken'd so their targets boss'd, so all their helmets then. 
That shields propp'd shields, hehns helmets knock'd, and men enoomag'd 
meiu 

Patrodus and Automedon did arm before them all, us 

Two bodies with one mind infonn'd ; and then the Oeneral 
Betook him to his private tent, ^diere from a coffer wrought 
Most rich and curiously, and given by Thetis to be brought 
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In Us own ship, top-fill'd with vests, wann rohes to check cold wind, 

And tapestries all golden fring'd and curl'd with thnimbs behind, 220 

He took a most unvalued bowl, in which none drank but he, 

Nor he but to the Deities, nor any Deity 

But Jove himself was serv'd with that ; and that he first did cleanse 

With sulphur, then with fluences of sweetest water reuse. 

Then wash'd his hands, and drew himself a mighty bowl of wine, 22% 

liVliich (standing midst the place enclos'd for services divine. 

And looking up to heaven and Jove, who saw him well) he pour'd 

Upon ihe place of sacrifice, and humbly thus implor'd : 

*' Grreat Dodonffius, president of cold Dodone's tow'rs. 
Divine Pelasgicus, that dwell'st far hence ; about whose boVrs 3M 

Th' austere prophetic Selli dwell, that still sleep on the ground, 
Gt> bare, and never cleanse their feet ; as I before have found 
Gtace to my vows, and hurt to Greece, so now my prayers intend. 
I still stay in the gather'd fleet, but have dismissed my Mend 
Amongst my many Myrmidons to danger of the dart ; 23flL 

O grant his yalour my renown, arm with my mind his heart. 
That Hector's self may know my friend can work in single war, 
And not then only show his hands, so hot and singular. 
When my kind presence seconds him. But, fight he ne'er so well, 
No further let him trust his fight, but, when he shall repel 240 

Clamour and danger from our fleet, vouchsafe a safe retreat 
To him and all his companies with fames and arms complete." 

He pray'd, and heaven's great Counsellor gave satisfying ear 
To one part of his orisons, but left the other there ; 
He let him free the fleet of foes, but safe retreat denied. 245 

Achilles left that utter part where he his zeal applied, 

*** T^rumi*— tufts. Properly the tufted part beyond the tie at the end of the 
warp in weaving. Hence any collection of tufts or tassels. The word is com- 
mon. 

«» UntJo/tced.— See Bk. i. 12. 

*♦• ITtter.— Dr. Taylor has mmecessarily printed " outer,^ 
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And tam'd into his inn^r tent, made &Bt his cnp, and then 

Stood forth, and with his mind heheld the foes fight, and his men. 

That fdloVd his great minded friend, emhattled till they hrake 

THth gallant spirit npon the foe. And as fell wa^, that make aso 

Their dwdlings in the lnt)ad high way, whidi fixdiah children use 

(Their cottages heing near their nests) to anger and ahnse 

With ewer rexing them, and hreed (to soothe their ^KiMiah war) 

A common ill to many men, since if a trayeUer 

(That would his journey's end apply, and pass then nnassay'd) 356 

Come near and rex them, npon him the children's fiiults are laid, 

For on they fly as he were such, and still defend Uieir own ; 

So far'd it with the ferrent mind of eyery Myrmidon, 

Who pour'd themselyes out of their fleet upon their wantcm foes. 

That needs would stir them, thrust so near, and cause the oyerthrows 

Of many others that had else heen neyer touch'd hy them, 261 

Nor would haye touch'd. Patrodus then put his wind to the stream. 

And thus exhorted : ^^ Now, my friends, rememher you express 

Your late-urg'd yirtue, and renown our great .^cides, 

That, he heing strong'st of all the Greeks, his eminence may dim 365 

All others likewise in our strengths that far off imitate him ; 

And Agamemnon now may see his fault as general 

As his place high, dishonouring him that so much honours all." 

Thus made he sparkle their fr-esh fire, and on they rush'd ; the fleet 
FOl'd full her hollow sides with sounds that terrihly did greet 370 

Th' amazed Trojans, and their eyes did second their amaze 
When great Mensetius' son they saw, and his friend's armour Uaze. 
All troops stood trouhled with conceit that Peleus' son was there, 
Bjs anger cast off at the ships, and each look'd eyery where 
For some authority to lead the then prepared flight. 275 

Patroclus greeted with a lance the region where the fight 
Made strongest tumult, near the ship Protesilaus hrought. 
And struck Pyrsechmen, who hefore the fair-helm'd Paeons fought, 
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Led from Amjdon, near whose walls the hroad-stream'd Axius flows. 
Through his right shoulder flew the dart, whose hlow struck all the hlows 
In his pow'r from his pow'rless arm, and down he groaning feU ; 281 
His men all flying, their leader fled. This one dart did repel 
The whole guard placed ahout the ship, whose fire extinct, half hum'd 
The Pseons left her, and fiill cry to clamorous flight retum'd. 
Then spread the Greeks about their ships, triumphant tumult flowM, 
And, as from top of some steep hill the Lightner strips a doud, 286 
And lets a great skj out from heaven, in whose delightsome light, 
All prominent foreheads, forests, tow'rs, and temples cheer the sight ; 
So dear'd these Greeks this Trojan cloud, and at their ships and tents 
Obtain'd a little time to breathe, but found no present vents 290 

To their inclusions ; nor did Troy, though these Pseonians fled. 
Lose any ground, but from this ship they needfully tum'd head. 

Then every man a man subdued. Patroclus in the thigh 
Struck Areilycus ; his dart the bone did break and fly 
Quite through, and sunk him to the earth. Good Menelaus slew 29s 
Accomplish'd Thoas, in whose breast, being nak'd, his lance he threw 
Above his shield, and freed his soul. Phylides, taking note 
That bold Amphiclus bent at him, prevented him, and smote 
SQs thigh's extreme part, where of man his fattest muscle lies. 
The nerves torn with his lance's pile, and darkness dos'd his eyes, soo 
Antilochus Atymnius seiz'd, his steel lance did impress 
TTJR first three guts, and loos'd his life. At young Nestorides 
Maris, Atymnius' brother, flew, and at him Thrasymed, 
The brother to Antilochus ; his eager javelin's head 
The musdes of his arm cut out, and shiver'd all the bone ; 805 

Night clos'd his eyes, his lifeless corse his brother fell upon. 

^^ Cheer the sight, — Thus the first &lio ; the second and Dr. Taylor have " ekaf 
the sight," which I am almost indined to adopt. 
^* /nc/ttfum<~shut in as they were by the enemy. 
^' Maria. — ^Dr. Taylor, foUowing the error of the second folio, prints " Mars,^^ 
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And 80 by two kind brothers' bands did two kind brothers bleed^ 

Both being divine Sarpedon's friends, and were the darting seed 

Of AmisodaroS) that kept the bane of many men 

Abhorr'd ChimeBra, and such bane now caught his childeren* 310 

Ajax Oiliades did take Cleobulus alive. 

Invading him stay'd by the press, and at him then let drive 

With his short sword that cut his neck, whose blood warmM all the steel, 

And cold Death with a violent fate his sable eyes did seel. 

Peneleus and Lycon oast together off their darts, 815 

But miss'd ; and both together then went with their swords ; in parts 

The blade and hilt went, laying on upon the helmet's height. 

Peneleus' sword caught Lycon's neck, and cut it thorough quite. 

His head hung by the very dun. The swift Meriones^ 

Pursuing flying Acamas, just as he got access aao 

To horse and chariot overtook, and took him such a blow 

On his right shoulder that he left his chariot, and did strow 

The dusty earth ; life left his limbs, and night his eyes possess'd. 

Idomenseus his stem dart at Erymas address'd, 
As, like to Acamas, he fled ; it cut the sundry bones sss 

Beneath his brain, betwixt his neck and foreparts, and so runs. 
Shaking his teeth out, through his mouth, his eyes all drown'd in blood. 
So through his nostrils and his mouth, that now dart-open stood, 
He breath'd his spirit. Thus had death from every Grecian chief 
A chief of Troy. For, as to kids or lambs their cruell'st thief, dso 

The wolf, steals in, and, when he sees that by the shepherd's sloth 
The dams are sperst about the bills, then serves his ravenous toodi 
With ease, because his prey is weak ; so serv'd the Greeks their foes. 
Discerning well how shrieking flight did all their spirits dispose. 
Their biding virtues quite forgot. And now the natural spleen 835 
That Ajax bore to Hector still by all means would have been 

"^ SteL — To «ee/, specially applied to closing the eyes of hawks, or doves, by 
passing a thread through the licb ; hence to close the eyes in any way. Kabes 
has many excellent examples. 
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'Within his hosom with a dart, hut he that knew the war, 
Well covered in a well-lin'd shield, did well perceive how fer 
The arrows and the javelins reach'd by being within their sounds 
And ominous singings, and observ'd the there-inclining bounds 840 
Of Conquest in her aid of him, and so obey'd her change, 
Took safest course for him and his, and stood to her as strange. 
And as, when Jove intends a storm, he lets out of the stars, 
From steep Olympus, a black cloud that all heaven's splendour bars 
From men on earth ; so from the hearts of all the Trojan host 845 

All comfort lately found from Jove in flight and cries was lost. 
Nor made they any fair retreat. Hector's unruly horse 
Would needs retire him, and he left engag'd his Trojan force, 
Forc'd by the steepness of the dike, that in ill place they took, 
And kept them that would fain have gone. Their horses quite forsook 
A number of the Trojan kings, and left them in the dike ; S5i 

Their chariots in their foreteams broke. Patroclus then did strike 
While steel was hotj and cheer'd his friends, nor meant his enemies good. 
Who, when they once began to fly, each way receiv'd a flood, 
And chok'd themselves with drifts of dust. And now were clouds begot 
Beneath the clouds, with fright and noise the horse neglected not 856 
Their home intendments, and, where rout was busiest, there pour'd on 
Patroclus most exhorts and threats ; and then lay overthrown 
Numbers beneath their axle-trees, who, lying in flight's stream, 
Made th' after chariots jot and jump in driving over them. seo 

Th' immortal horse Patroclus rode did pass the dike with ease, 
And wish'd the depth and danger more ; and Mencetiades 
As great a spirit had to reach, retiring Hector's haste. 
But his fleet horse had too much law, and fetch'd him off too &st. 
And as in Autumn the black earth is loaden with the storms 865 

That Jove in gluts of rain pours down, being angry with the forms 
Of judgment in authoriz'd men, that in their courts maintain, 
With violent office> wrested laws, and (fearing Gods> nor men) 
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Exile all justice, for whose fault whole fields are overflown, 

And many valleys cut away with torrents headlong thrown 370 

From neighbour mountains till the sea receive them roaring in, 

And judg'd men's labours then are vain, plagued for their judge's sin ; 

So now the foul defaults of some all Troy were laid upon, 

So like those torrents roar'd they back to windy Bion, 

And so like tempests blew the horse with ravishing back again 375 

Those hot assailants, all their works at fleet now render'd vain. 

Patroclus, when he had dispers'd the foremost phalanxes, 
Call'd back his forces to the fleet, and would not let them prease. 
As they desir'd, too near the town, but 'twixt the ships and flood 
And their steep rampire his hand steep'd Eevenge in seas of blood. 380 

Then Pronous was first that fell beneath his fiery lance. 
Which struck his bare breast, near his shield. The second Thestor's 

chance. 
Old Enops' son, did make himself, who shrinking, and set close 
In his fair seat, even with th' approach Patroclus made, did lose 
All manly courage, in so much that from his hands his reins 386 

Fell flowing down, and his right jaw Patroclus' lance attains, 
Struck through his teeth, and there it stuck, and by it to him drew 
Dead Thestor to his chariot. It show'd, as when you view 
An angler from some prominent rock draw with his line and hook 
A mighty fish out of the sea ; for so the Greek did pluck S90 

The Trojan gaping from his seat, his jaws op'd with the dart ; 
Which when Patroclus drew, he fell ; his life and breast did part. 

Then rush'd he on Erylaus, at whom he hurl'd a stone. 
Which strake his head so in the midst that two was made of one, 
Two ways it fell, cleft through his casque. And then Tlepolemus, 3M 
Epaltes, Damastorides, Evippus, Echius, 
Ipheas, bold Amphoterus, and valiant Erymas, 
And Polymelus, by his sire surnam'd Argeadas, 

** Wtu, — So both folios. Dr. Taylor more grammatically " toere." 
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He heap'd upon the much-fed earth. When Jove's most wortfiy son, 
Diyine Sarpedon, saw these friends thus stayed, and others run, 400 

*' O shame I "Why fly ye ?" then he cried, " Now show ye feet enow. 
On, keep yoiu* way, myself will meet the man that startles you. 
To make me understand his name that flaunts in conquest thus, 
And hath so many ahle knees so soon dissolved to us." 

Down jump'd he from his chariot, down leap'd his foe as light. 405 
And as, on some far-looking rock, a cast of vultures flght. 
Fly on each other, strike and truss, part, meet, and then stick hy, 
Tug hoth with crooked heaks and seres, cry, fight, and fight and cry ; 
So fiercely fought these angry kings, and show'd as bitter galls. 

Jove, turning eyes to this stem fight, his wife and sister calls, 410 
And much mov'd for the Lycian prince, said : " that to my son 
Fate, by this day and man, should cut a thread so nobly spun ! 
Two minds distract me ; if I should now ravish him from fight 
And set him safe in Lycia, or give the Fates their right." 

** Austere Satumius," she replied, " what unjust words are these ? 
A mortal long since mark'd by fate wouldst thou immortalize ? 4i6 

Do, but by no God be approv'd. Free him, and numbers more. 
Sons of Immortals, will live free that death must taste before 
These gates of Hion ; every God will have his son a God, 
Or storm extremely. Give him then an honest period 420 

In brave fight by Patroclus' sword, if he be dear to thee. 
And grieves thee by his danger'd life ; of which when he is free. 
Let Death and Somnus bear him hence, till Lycia's natural womb 
Beceive him from his brother's hands, and citizens' ; a tomb 
And column rais'd to him. This is the honour of the dead." 425 

She said, and her speech rul'd his pow'r ; but in his safety's stead. 
For sad ostent of his near death, he steep'd his living name 
In drops of blood heaven swet for him, which earth drunk to his fame. 

And now, as this high combat grew to this too humble end, 
Sarpedon's death had this state more ; 'twas usher'd by his friend 430 
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And charioteer, brave Thrasymed^ whom in his belly's rim 
Patroclus womided with his lance, and endless ended him. 

And then another act of name foreran his princely fate. 
His first lance missing, he let fly a second that gave date 
Of violent death to Pedasus, who, as he joy'd to die 435 

By his so honourable hand, did even in dying neigh. 

His ruin startled th' other steeds, the gears crack'd, and the reins 
Strappled his fellows ; whose misrule Automedon restrains 
By cutting the intangling gears, and so dissundering quite 
The brave slain beast, when both the rest obey'd, and went foreright. 
And then the royal combatants fought for the final stroke, 441 

When Lycia's General miss'd again, his high-rais'd javelin took 
Above his shoulder empty way. But no such speedless flight 
Patroclus let his spear perform, that on the breast did light 
Of his brave foe, where life's strings close about the solid hearty 445 
Impressing a recureless wound, his knees then left their part, 
And let him fedl ; when like an oak, a poplar, or a pine, 
New fell'd by arts-men on the hills, he stretch'd his form divine 
Before his horse and chariot. And as a lion leaps 
Upon a goodly yeUow bull, drives all the herd in heaps, 450 

And under his unconquer'd jaws the brave beast sighing dies ; 
So sigh'd Sarpedon underneath this prince of enemies, 
Call'd Glaucus to him, his dear friend, and said : ^' Now, friend, thj hands 
Much duty owe to fight and arms, now for my love it stands 
Thy heart in much hand to approve that war is harmful, now 455 

How active all thy forces are this one hour's act must show. 
First call our Lycian captains up, look round, and bring up all. 
And all exhort to stand like friends about Sarpedon's fall. 
And spend thyself thy steel for me ; for be assur'd no day 
Of all thy life, to thy last hour, can clear thy black dismay 460 

In woe and infamy for me, if I be taken hence 
SpoU'd of mine arms, and thy renown despoil'd of my d^enoe. 

^ iZuin— fall (Latin). ^ 5^rapp/ai— entangled. 
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Stand firm then^ and confinn thy men." This said, the homids of death 
Concluded all sight to his eyes, and to his nosthrils breath. 

Patroclus, though his guard was strong, forc'd way through every doubt^ 
Climb'd his high bosom with his foot, and pluck'd his javelin out, iee 
And with it drew the film and strings of his yet-panting heart ; 
And last, together with the pile, his princely soul did part. 

His horse, spoiled both of guide and king, thick-snoring and amaz'd, 
And apt to flight, the Myrmidons made nimbly to, and seiz'd. 470 

Glaucus, to hear his friend ask aid of him past all the rest, 
Though well he knew his wound uncur'd, confusion fiU'd his breast 
Not to have good in any power, and yet so much good will. 
And (laying his hand upon his wound, that pain'd him sharply still, 
And was by Teucer's hand set on from their assail'd steep wall, 475 
In keeping hurt from other men) he did on Phoebus call, 
The Gt)d of med'cines, for his cure : " Thou King of cures," said he, 
*' That art perhaps in Lycia with her rich progeny. 
Or here in Troy, but any where since thou hast poVr to hear, 
O give a hurt and woeful man, as I am now, thine ear. 480 

This arm sustains a cruel wound, whose pains shoot every way. 
Afflict this shoulder, and this hand, and nothing long can stay 
A flux of blood still issuing ; nor therefore can I stand 
'With any enemy in fight, nor hardly make my hand 
Support my lance ; and here lies dead the worthiest of men, 485 

Sarpedon, worthy son to Jove, whose pow'r could yet abstain 
From all aid in this deadly need ; give thou then aid to me, 

King of all aid to men hurt, assuage th' extremity 

Of this arm's anguish, give it strength, that by my precedent 

1 may excite my men to blows, and this dead corse prevent 490 
Of further violence." He pray'd, and kind Apollo heard, . 
Allay'd his anguish, and his wound of all the black blood clear'd 

^* Nosthrils. — ^The original and etymological spelling of nostrU is noteOarU, and 
the word is generally in that form in old wi iters. Nose and thirl (Anglo-Sax.) 
a perfontwn. 
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That vex'd it so, infus'd fresh pow'rs into his weakened mind. 

And all his spirits flow'd with joj that Phoehus stood inclin'd^ 

In such quick hountj, to his prayers. Then, as Sarpedon will'd, 405 

He cast ahout his greedy eye, and first of all instill'd 

To all his captains all the stings that could inflame their fight 

For good Sarpedon. And from them he stretch'd his speedy pace 

T' Agenor, Hector, Venus' son, and wise Polydamas, 

And (only naming Hector) said : " Hector, you now forget fioo 

Your poor auxiliary fiiends that in your toils have swet 

Their friendless souls out far from home. Sarpedon, that sustained 

With justice, and his virtues all, hroad Lycia, hath not gain'd 

The like guard for his person here, for yonder dead he lies 

Beneath the great Patroclus' lance. But come, let your supplies, 505 

Good friends, stand near him. O disdain to see his corse defil'd 

With Grecian fury, and his arms hy their oppressions spoil'd. 

These Myrmidons are come enrag'd that such a mighty hoot 

Of Greeks Troy's darts have made at fleet." This said, from head to foot 

Chief struck their pow'rs past patience and not to be restrain'dy sio 

To hear news of Sarpedon's death, who, though he appertidn'd 

To other cities, yet to theirs he was the very fort, 

And led a mighty people there, of all whose better sort 

Himself was best. This made them run in flames upon the foe ; 

The first man Hector, to whose heart Sarpedon's death did go. 515 

Patroclus stirr'd the Grecian spirits ; and first th' Ajaces, thus : 
" Now, brothers, be it dear to you to fight and succour us, 
As ever heretofore ye did, with men first excellent. 
The man lies slain that first did scale and raze the battlement 
That crown'd our wall, the Lycian prince. But if we now shall add 620 
Force to his corse, and spoil his arms, a prise may more be had 
Of many great ones that for him will put on to the death." 

To this work these were prompt enough, and each side ordereth 
Those phalanxes that most had rate of resolutions, 
The Trojans and the Lycian pow'rs, the Greeks and MyimidoDB. 535 
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« 

These ran together for the corse, and clos'd with horrid cries. 
Their armours thund'ring with the claps laid on ahout the prise. 
And Jove ahout th' impetuous hroil pernicious night pour'd out, 
As long as for his loved son pernicious Lahour fought. 

The first of Troy the first Greeks foil'd, when, not the last indeed 530 
Amongst the Myrmidons, was slain, the great Agacleus' seed, 
Divine Epigeus, that hefore had exercis'd command 
In fair Budei'us ; hut hecause he laid a hloody hand 
On his own sister's valiant son, to Peleus and his queen 
He came for pardon, and obtained ; his slaughter being the mean 535 
He came to Troy, and so to this. He ventured even to touch 
The princely carcass, when a stone did more to him by much, 
Sent out of able Hector's hand ; it cut his skull in twain. 
And struck him dead. Patroclus, griev'd to see his friend so slain, 
Before the foremost thrust himself. And as a falcon frays 540 

A flock of stares or caddesses ; such fear brought his assays 
Amongst the Trojans and their friends ; and, angry at the heart. 
As well as griev'd, for him so slain, another stony dart 
As good as Hector's he let fly, that dusted in the neck 
Of Sthenelaus, thrust his head to earth first, and did break 545 

The nerves in sunder with his fall ; off fell the Trojans too. 
Even Hector's self, and all as far as any man can throw 
(Provok'd for games, or in the wars to shed an enemy's soul) 
A light long dart. The first that tum'd was he that did control 
The targeteers of Lycia, Prince Glaucus, who to hell 650 

Sent Bathyclseus, Chalcon's son ; he did in Hellas dwell. 
And shin'd for wealth and happiness amongst the Myrmidons ; 
His bosom's midst the javelin struck, his fall gat earth with groans. 
The Greeks griev'd, and the Trojans joy'd, for so renown'd a man ; 
About whom stood the Grecians firm. And then the death began 555 

^' Goddesses — daws. Caddow in Halliwell. '* In some places it is called a 
Caddesse or Ckoff^" — Kandle Holme Academie of Arm, Bk. u. cap. xi. p. 248. 
»«* Dinted.—^ Bk. XXI. 377. 
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On Troy's side b j Meiiones ; lie slew one great in war, 

LaogonuSy Onetor's son, the priest of Juj^ta*, 

Created in th' Idsan hilL Betwixt his jaw and ear 

The dart stuck &sty and loos'd his soul, sad mists of hate and fear 

Invading him. Anchises' son despatched a hrazoi lance seo 

At hold Meriones ; and hop'd to make an equal dianoe 

On him with hold Laogonus, though under his Inroad shidd 

He laj so dose. But he disceru'd, and made his hodj yidd 

So low, that OTer him it flew, and tremhling to<^ the ground. 

With which Mars made it quench his thirst,and since the head oould woond 

No better body, and yet thrown from ne'er the worse a hand, M6 

It tum'd from earth, and look'd awry. JSneas let it stand. 

Much angry at the Tain eyent, and told Meriones 

He scap'd but hardly, nor had cause to hope for such success 

Another time, though well he knew his dandng fiMmhy, 670 

By whose agility he scap'd, for, had his dart gone by 

With any least touch, instantly he had been CTer slain. 

He answer'd : '^ Though thy strength be good, it cannot r^Mler Tain 
The strength of others with thy jests ; nor art thou so diTine, 
But when my lance shall touch at thee, with equal speed to thine, 9T9 
Death will share with it thy life's powers ; thy confidence can shun 
No more than mine what his right daims." Mencetius' noble son 
Bebuk'd Meriones, and said : '^ What need'st thou use tins speech ? 
Nor thy strength is approT'd with words, good friend, nor can we reach 
The body, nor make th' enemy yield, with these our counterbraTea. dso 
We must enforce the binding earth to hdd them in her graTea. 
If you will war, fight Will you speak ? GiTe oounseL Counsd, 

blows. 
Are th' ends of wars and words. Talk here the time in Tain bestowB.*' 

He sfud, and led, and, nothing less for any thing he said. 
His speech being season'd with such right, the worthy seconded* &85 
And then, as in a sounding Tale, near neighbour to a hill. 
Wood-fellers make a fer-heard noise with chopping, chopping stiO, 
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And laying on^ on blocks and trees ; so they on men laid load^ 

And beat like noises into air, both as they struck and trod. 

But, past their noise, so fuU of blood, of dust, of darts, lay smit 590 

Pivine Sarpedon, that a man must have an excellent wit 

That could but know him, and might fail, so from his utmost head. 

Even to the low plants of his feet, his form was altered. 

All thrusting near it every way, as thick as flies in spring 

That in a sheep-cote, when new milk assembles them, make wing, 595 

And buzz about the top-full pails. Nor ever was the eye 

Of Jove averted from the fight ; he view'd, thought, ceaselessly 

And diversly upon the death of great Achilles' friend, 

If Hector there, to wreak his son, should with his javelin end 

His life, and force away his arms, or stUl augment the field ; eoo 

He then concluded that the flight of much more soul should yield 

Achilles' good friend more renown, and that even to their gates 

He should drive Hector and his host ; and so disanimates 

The mind of Hector that he mounts his chariot, and takes Flight 

Up with him, tempting all to her, affirming his insight 6O0 

Knew evidently that the beam of Jove's all-ordering scoles 

Was theu in sinking on their side, surcharg'd with flocks of souls. 

Then not the noble Lycians stay'd, but left their slaughter'd lord 
Amongst the corses' common heap ; for many more were pour'd 
About and on him, while Jove's hand held out the bitter broil. eio 

And now they spoil'd Sarpedon's arms, and to the ships the spoil 
Was sent by Mencetiades. Then Jove thus charg'd the Sun : 

" H^te, honour'd Phcebus, let no more Greek violence be done 
To my Sarpedon, but his corse of all the sable blood 
And javelins purg'd ; then carry him far hence to some clear flood, 615 
With whose waves wash, and then embahu each thorough-cleansed 

limb 
With our ambrosia, which perform'd, divine weeds put on him, 

** 8cok» — scales. 
VOL. n. H 
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And then to those swift mates and twins, sweet Sleep and Death, commit 
His princely person, that with speed they hoth may carry it 
To wealthy Lycia, where his friends and brothers wiU embrace, 620 
And tomh it in some monmnent, as fits a prince's place." 

Then flew Apollo to the fight from the Idalian hill. 
At all parts putting into act his great Commander's will. 
Drew all the darts, wash'd,halm'd the corse ; which, deck'd with ornament, 
By Sleep and Death, those feather'd twins, he into Lycia sent. 625 

Patroclus then Automedon commands to give his stee^ 
Large reins, and all way to the chace, so madly he exceeds 
The strict commission of his friend ; which had he kept had kept 
A hlack death from him. But Jove's mind hath evermore outstept 
The mind of man, who hoth af^ghts and takes the victory 630 

From any hardiest hand with ease ; which he can justify. 
Though he himself commands him fight, as now he put this chace 
In Menoetiades' mind. How much then weighs the grace, 
Patroclus, that Jove gives thee now, in scoles put with thy death, 
Of all these great and famous men the honourahle hreath I 635 

Of which Adrestus first he slew, and next Autonous, 
Epistora, and Perimus, Pylartes, Elasus, 
Swift Menalippus, Melius ; all these were overthrown 
By him, and all else put in rout ; and then proud Ilion 
Had stoop'd heneath his glorious hand, he rag'd so with his lance, 640 
If Phoehus had not kept the tow'r and help'd the Ilians, 
Sustaining ill thoughts 'gainst the prince. Thrice to the prominence 
Of Troy's steep wall he hravely leap'd, thrice Phcehus thrust him thence, 
Ohjecting his all-dazzling shield with his resistless hand ; 
But fourthly, when, like one of heaven, he would have stirr'd his stand, 
ApoUo threaten'd him, and said : ^' Cease, it exceeds thy fate, Ae 

Forward Patroclus, to expugn with thy hold lance this state, 

'i> That with jpeni.— The second folio and Taylor, << and with speed." 
•** See Commentary. 

^* His att-dazzling^-^The second folio has, " objecting off hit dazzling shield," 
and 80 Dr. Taylor. 
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Nor under great Achilles' powers, to thine superior far, 
Lies Troy's grave ruin." When he spake, Fatroclus left that war, 
Leap'd far back, and his anger shunn'd. Hector detained his horse 650 
Within the ScsBan port, in doubt to put his personal force 
Amongst the rout, and turn their heads, or shun in Troy the storm. 

Apollo, seeing his suspense, assum'd the goodly form 
Of Hector's uncle, Asius, the Phrygian Dymas' son. 
Who near the deep Sangarius had habitation, ess 

Being brother to the Trojan queen. His shape Apollo took, 
And ask'd of Hector, why his spirit so clear the fight forsook ? 
Affirming 'twas unfit for him, and wish'd his forces were 
As much above his, as they mov'd in an inferior sphere. 
He should, with shame to him, be gone ; and so bad drive away eeo 
Against Patroclus, to approve if He that gave them day 
Would give the glory of his death to his preferred lance. 
So left he him, and to the fight did his bright head advance, 
Mix'd with the multitude, and stirr'd foul tumult for the foe. 
Then Hector bad Cebriones put on, himself let go 666 

All other Greeks within his reach, and only gave command 
To front Patroclus. He at him, jump'd down, his strong left hand 
A javelin held, his right a stone, a marble sharp and such 
As his large hand had poVr to gripe, and gave it strength so much ' 
As he could lie to, nor stood long in fear of that huge man 670 

That made against him, but full on with his huge stone he ran, 
Pischarg'd, and drave it 'twixt the brows of bold Cebriones. 
Nor could the thick bone there prepar'd extenuate so th' access, 
But out it drave his broken eyes, which in the dust fell down, 
And he div'd after ; which conceit of diving took the son 676 

Of old Mencetius, who thus play'd upon the other's bane. 

'^ O heavens ! For truth, this Trojan was a passing active man \ 
With what exceeding ease he dives, as if at work he were 
Within the fishy seas ! This man alone would furnish cheer 

**' He that gave them day — Apollo. 
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For twenty men, though 'twere a storm, to ki^ out of a sail, eso 

And gather ojsters for them aQ^ he does it here as wdl. 

And th»e are many such in Troy/' Thus jested he so near 

His own graye death ; and then made in to spoil the charioteer. 

With such a lion's force and &te, as, often mining 

Stalls of fiEit oxen, gets at length a mortal wound to strng 6So 

His soul out of that ravenous hreaat that was so insolent. 

And so his life's hliss proves his hane ; so deadly confident 

Wert thou, Patrodus, in pursuit of good Cehriones, 

To whose defence now Hector leap'd. The opposite address. 

These masters of the cry in war now made, was of the kind 600 

Of two fierce kings of beasts, oppos'd in strife about a hind 

Slain on the forehead of a hill, both sharp and hungry set. 

And to the currie never came but like two deaths they met ; 

Nor these two entertain'd less mind of mutual prejudice 

About the body, close to which when each had press'd for prise, 696 

Hector the head laid hand upon, which, once grip'd, never could 

Be forc'd from him ; Fatroclus then upon the feet got hold. 

And he pinch'd with as sure a nail. So both stood tugging there, 

Whfle all the rest made eager fight and grappled every where. 

And as the east and south winds strive to make a lofty wood 700 

Bow to their greatness, barky elms, wild ashes, beeches, boVd 

Even with the earth, in whose thick arms the mighty vapours lie. 

And toss by turns, all, either way, their leaves at random fly. 

Boughs miumur, and their bodies crack, and with perpetual din 

The sylvans falter, and the storms are never to begin ; 705 

So rag'd the fight, and all from Flight pluck'd her forgotten wings. 

While some still stuck, still new-wing'd shafts flew dancing from their 

strings, 
Huge stones sent after that did shake the shields about the corse. 
Who now, in dust's soft forehead stretch'd, forgat his guiding horse. 

•» At leefl.— The second folio has « aU well." 
••* Currie, — Supra, line 155. 
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Aa long as Phoebus tum'd his wheels about the midst of heayeuy 710 
So long the touch of either's darts the falls of both made even ; 
But, when his wain drew near the west, the Greeks past measure were 
The abler soldiers, and so swept the Trojan tumult clear 
From off the body, out of which they drew the hurl'd-in darts, 
And from his shoulders stripp'd his arms ; and then to more such parts 
Patroclus tum'd his striving thoughts to do the Trojans ill. 716 

Thrice, like the God of war, he charg'd, his voice as horrible, 
And thrice nine those three charges slew ; but in the fourth assay, 
O then, Patroclus, show'd thy last, the dreadful Sun made way 
Against that onset, yet the prince discem'd no Deity, 720 

He kept the press so, and, besides, obscur'd his glorious eye 
With such felt darkness. At his back he made a sudden stand, 
And 'twixt his neck and shoulders laid down-right with either hand 
A blow so weighty, that his eyes a giddy darkness took. 
And from his head his three-plum'd helm the bounding violence shook, 
That rung beneath his horses' hoofs, and, like a water-spout, 726 

Was crushed together with the fall ; the plumes that set it out. 
All spatter'd with black blood and dust, when ever heretofore 
It was a capital offence to have or dust or gore 

Defile a triple-feather'd helm, but on the head divine 730 

And youthful temples of their prince it us'd, untouched, to shine. 
Yet now Jove gave it Hector's hands, the other's death was near. 
Besides whose lost and filed helm his huge long weighty spear, 
WeU bound with iron, in his hand was shiver'd, and his shield 
Fell from his shoulders to his feet, the bawdrick strewing the field ; 735 
His curets left him, like the rest. And all this only done 
By great Apollo. Then his mind took in confusion. 
The vigorous knittings of his joints dissolv'd, and, thus dismay'd, 
A Dardan, one of Panthus' sons, and one that overlaid 
All Trojans of his place with darts, swift footing, skill, and force 740 
In noble horsemanship, and one that tumbled from their horse, 
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One after other, twenty men, and wben he did hut feam 

The art of war, na j when he first did in the fidd discern 

A hone and diariot of his goide, this man, with aU these parts. 

His name Enphmhiis, comes behind, and 'twixt the shoolders darts 

Fwlmii Patrodos, who jet lir'd, and th' other, getting forth 746 

His jarelin, took him to his strength ; nor durst he stand the worth 

Of thee, Patrocfais, though disarmed, who jet, discomfited 

B J Fhoebos' and Enphorhos' wound, the red hej^ of the dead 

He now too hite shnnn'd, and retired. Wh^i Hector saw him jield. 

And knew he jielded with a wound, he scoured the armed field, 75i 

Came dose up to him, and both sides struck quite through with his lanoe. 

He fen, and his most weigfatj fiiD gare fit tune to his diancey 

For which aD Greece extremdj moum'd. And as a migfatj strife 

About a little fount begins, and riseth to the life 755 

Of 8(mie fell boar resdy'd to drink, when likewise to the spring 

A lion c(»nes alike dispos'd, the boar thirstB, and his king. 

Both proud, and both will first be served ; and then the li<m takes 

Adyantage of his soTereign strength, and th' other, feinting, makes 

Sesign his thirst up with his blood ; Fatrodus, so enforc'd 700 

When he had fore'd so mudi braye life, was from his own diyore'd. 

And thus his great cQyorcer bray'd : ^ Patrodus, thj conceit 

Gaye thee th' eyersion of our Troj, and to th j fleet a freight 

Of Trojan ladies, their free liyes put all in bands bj thee ; 

But, too much prizer of thj self, all these are propp'd bj me, 765 

For these haye m j horse stretch'd their hoofe to this so kmg a war. 

And I, fer best of Troj in arms, keep off from Troy as fer, 

Eyen to the last beam of mj life, their necessary daj. 

And here, in place of us and ours, on thee shall yuttures prej. 

Poor wretch, nor shaU thj might j friend afford thee anj aid, 770 

That gaye thj parting much deep charge, and this p^haps he said : 

* Martial Patrodus, turn not feoe, nor see mj fleet before 

The curetB from great Hector's breast, aQ gilded with his gore. 
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Thou heVst in pieces.' If thus vain were his far-stretch'd commands, 
As vain was thy heart to beUeve his words lay in thy hands." 776 

He, languishing, replied : " This proves thy glory worse than vain, 
That when two Gods have given thy hands what their pow'rs did obtain, 
(They conquering, and they spoiling me both of my arms and mind. 
It being a work of ease for them) thy soul should be so blind 
To oversee their evident deeds, and take their pow'rs to thee ; 780 

"When, if the pow'rs of twenty such had dar'd t' encounter me. 
My lance had streVd earth with them all. Thou only dost obtain 
A third place in my death, whom, first, a harmful fate hath slain 
E£Sscted by Latona's son, second, and first of men, 
Euphorbus. And this one thing more concerns thee ; note it then : 
Thou shalt not long survive thyself ; nay, now death calls for thee, 786 
And violent fate ; Achilles' lance shall make this good for me." 

Thus death join'd to his words his end ; his soul took instant wing, 
And to the house that hath no lights descended, sorrowing 
Por his sad fate, to leave him young, and in his ablest age. 790 

He dead, yet Hector ask'd him why, in that prophetic rage, 
He so forespake him, when none knew but great Achilles might 
Prevent his death, and on his lance receive his latest light ? 
Thus setting on his side his foot, he drew out of his wound 
His brazen lance, and upwards cast the body on the ground ; 793 

When quickly, while the dart was hot, he charg'd Automedon, 
Divine guide of Achilles' steeds, in great contention 
To seize him too ; but his so swift and deathless horse, that fetch'd 
Their gift to Peleus from the Gods, soon rapt him from his reach. 

"f^ Foreapake — predict, foreshow, specially foretell coming death. 

" My mother was half a witch ; never anything tnat she fore$pake, but 
came to pass." — ^Beaum. and Fletoheb. Hon, Man^s Fort. 

" Urging 
That my bad tongue, by their bad usage made so, 
Forespeaki their cattle, doth bewitch their com." 

BowLET, Decker and Fosd's Witch of Edmonton, 
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COMMENTARIUS. 

89. A t yap Zeu rs varep, <fec. These last verses in the original hy 
JLJL many austere ancients have suffered expunction, as heing 
unworthy the mouth of an hero, hecause he seems to make such a wish 
in them. "Which is as poorly conceited of the expungers* as the rest of 
the places in Homer that have groaned or laughed under theircastigations, 
Achilles not out of his heart (which any true eye may see) wishing it, 
hut out of a frolic and delightsome humour, heing merry with his friend 
in private, t which the verse following in part expresseth : 

**Qf 01 fikv Toiavra irpbg iXKriXovc AySpevov, 

Sic M quidem talia inter se loquehantur. Inter se intimating the 
meaning aforesaid. But our divine master's most ingenious imitating 
the life of things (which is the soul of a poem) is never respected nor 
perceived hy his interpreters, only standing pedantically on the grammar 
and words, utterly ignorant of the sense and grace of him. 

111. Tvu y Aiag Kara Oufjiov, &(i, "Epya 6buv, &c, Agnovit autem 
Ajax in animo inculpate opera deorum, plynasv re, exhorruitque. 
Another most ingenious and spriteful imitation of the life and ridiculous 
humour of Ajax I must needs note here, hecause it flies all his transla- 
tors and interpreters, who take it merely for serious, when it is apparently 
scoptical and ridiculous, with which our author would delight his under- 
standing reader, and mix mirth with matter. He saith, that Hector 
cut off the head of Ajax' lance, which he seeing would needs affect a 
kind of prophetic wisdom (with which he ia never charged in Homer) 

♦ JKipufipierf.— The second folio has " expugriers ;^' and so Taylor* 

f In private, — ^These words are wanting in the second folio, and Taylor. 
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and imagined strongly the cutting off his lance's head cast a figure thus 
deep ; that as Hector cut off that, Jove would utterly cut off the heads 
of their counsels to that fight, and give the Trojans victory. Which to 
take seriously and gravely is most dull, and, as I may say, Aiantical : 
the voice ksI^si (which they expound prcecidebat, and indeed is tondehat, 
xEi^a signifying most properly tondeo) helping well to decipher the irony. 
But to understand gravely that the cutting off his lance's head argued 
Jove's intent to. cut off their counsels, and to allow the wit of Ajax for 
his so far-fetch'd apprehension, I suppose no man can make less than 
idle, and witless. A plain continuance, therefore, it is of Ajax' humour, 
whom in divers other places he plays upon, as in likening him, in the 
Eleventh Book, to a mill ass, and elsewhere to he noted hereafter. 

625. "Tttvw km Gavara h^ufjuxoaiv. By Sleep and Death (which he 
ingeniously calleth twins) was the hody of Jove's son, Sarpedon, taken 
from the fight, and home to Lycia. On which place Eustathius douhts 
whether truly and indeed it was transferred to Lycia, and he makes the 
cause of his douht this: That Death and Sleep are inania qucedam, things 
empty and void; ob (rrs^sfjivta Tr^ocraTra, not solid or firm persons , axx* 
avuTCoa-Tara Trddv, hut qiue nihil ferre possunt. And, therefore, he 
thought there was Kevri^iov quoddam, that is, some void or empty septdchre 
or monument prepared for that hero in Lycia, <fec., or else makes another 
strange translation of it by wonder ; which Spondanus thinks to have 
happened truly, but rather would interpret it merely and nakedly a 
poetical fiction. His reason I will forbear to utter, because it is unworthy 
of him. But would not a man wonder that our great and grave 
Eustathius would doubt whether Sleep and Death carried Sarpedon's 
person, personally, to Lycia ; or not rather make no question of the 
contrary ? Homer's, nor any poet's, end in such poetical relations, being 
to affirm the truth of things personally done ; but to please with the 
truth of their matchless wits, and some worthy doctrine conveyed in it. 
Nor would Homer have any one believe the personal transportance of 
Sarpedon by Sleep and Death, but only varieth and graceth his poem 
with these prosopopeias^ and delivers us this most ingenious and grave 
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doctrine in it : That the hero's body, for which both those mighty hosts 
BO mightily contended, Sleep and Death (those same quasdam inania) 
took from all their personal and solid forces. Wherein he would farther 
note to us, that, from all the bitterest and deadliest conflicts and tyrannies 
of the world. Sleep and Death, when their worst is done, deliver and 
transfer men ; a little mocking withal the vehement and greedy prose- 
cutions of tyrants and soldiers against, or for that, which two such 
deedless poor things take from all their empery. And yet, against 
Eustathius' manner of slighting their powers, what is there, of all things 
belonging to man, so powerful over him as Death and Sleep? And 
why may not our Homer (whose words I hold with Spondanus ought to 
be an undisputable deed and authority with us) as well personate Sleep 
and Death, as all men besides personate Love, Anger, Sloth, &c, ? Thus 
only where the sense and soul of my most worthily reverenced author 
is abused, or not seen, I still insist, and glean these few poor com esffs 
afiier all other men's harvests. 
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The Abociiemv. 

L fight about FntrochiB' corse, 
Euphorbus slain bj Menelitus' force, 
HeclOT in th' armour of MaxMas, 
Antilocbus ntlftting tbe decease 
Of alain Patrwlus to fair Thetis' son. 
The body from the Btrivin^ Trojans won, 
Th' Ajafes making good ma after Geld, 
Make all the subject tliat thia book doth yield. 

AnoTBEB Abodhebt. 




OR could his Blanghter rest conceal'd from Menelaus' ear, 
Who flew amongst the foremost figbts, and with liis targe 

Circled the body, as mucli griev'd, and with aa tender heed 
To keep it theirs, as any dam about her firet-bom seed, 

■ This Ai^inment is Urns printed in the first folio. The secood, which Dr. 
Tajloc fbllowi, has 

" In Rho, the nrfwiu boats maintain 
A tiaugbwrous conflict for the mane." 
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Not proving what the pain of birth would make the love before. b 

Nor to pursue his first attaint Euphorbus' spirit forbore, 

But, seeing Menelaus chief in rescue of the dead, 

Assay'd him thus : ^' Atrides, cease, and leave the slaughtered 

With his embrued spoil to the man that first of all our state 

And famous succours, in fair fight, made passage to his fate ; lo 

And therefore suffer me to wear the good name I have won 

Amongst the Trojans, lest thy life repay what his hath done." 

** O Jupiter," said he, incens'd, " thou art no honest man 
To boast so past thy pow'r to do. Not any lion can. 
Nor spotted leopard, nor boar, whose mind is mightiest is 

In pouring fury from his strength, advance so proud a crest 
As Panthus' fighting progeny. But Hyperenor's pride, 
That joy'd so little time his youth, when he so vilified 
My force in arms, and call'd me worst of all our chivalry. 
And stood my worst, might teach ye all to shun this surcuidrie ; 20 

I think he came not safely home to teU his wife his acts. 
Nor less right of thy insolence my equal fate exacts. 
And will obtain me, if thou stay'st. Retire then, take advice, 
A fool sees nought before 'tis done, and still too late is wise." 

This mov'd not him but to the worse, since it renewed the sting 25 
That his slain brother shot in him, rememb'red by the king, 
To whom he answer'd : " Thou shalt pay for all the pains endur'd 
By that slain brother, all the wounds sustained for him recur'd 
With one made in thy heart by me. 'Tis true thou mad'st his wife 
A heavy widow when her joys of wedlock scarce had Ufe, so 



^ *' This Euphorbus was he that, in Ovid, Pythagoras saith he was in the 
wars of Troy." — Chapman. 

^ Surcuidrie — often spelt " surquedry,^^ overweening pride, self-sufiiciency ; 
from " »«>•" and the old word " cuider" to ween, deem, presume (Cotgrave). 
Examples are numerous, from Chaucer to Donne. Chaucer defines it in his 
Fersones Tale. '^ Presumption is when a man undertaketh an emprise that 
him ought not to do, or elles that he may not do ; and this is called surcuidrie" 
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And hurt'st our parents with his grief ; all which thou gloriest in, 
Forespeaking so thy death, that now their grief's end shall begin. 
To Panthus, and the snowy hand of Phrontes, I will bring 
Those arms, and that proud head of thine. And this laborious thing 
Shall ask no long time to perform. Nor be my words alone, 35 

But their performance ; Strength, and Fight, and Terror thus sets on.*' 

This said, he struck his all-round shield ; nor shrunk that, but his lance 
That tum'd head in it. Then the king assay'd the second chance, 
First praying to the King of Gods, and his dart entry got 
(The force much driving back his foe) in low part of his throat, 40 

And ran his neck through. Then fell pride and he, and all with gore 
His locks, that like the Graces were, and which he ever wore 
In gold and silver ribands wrapp'd, were piteously wet. 

And when alone in some choice place a husbandman hath set 
The young plant of an olive tree, whose root being ever fed 45 

With plenty of delicious springs, his branches bravely spread, 
And all his fresh and lovely head grown curFd with snowy flowers. 
That dance and flourish with the winds that are of gentlest pow'rs, 
But when a whirlwind, got aloft, stoops with a sudden gale. 
Tears from his head his tender curls, and tosseth therewithal so 

His fix'd root from his hollow mines ; it well presents the force 
Of Sparta's king, and so the plant Euphorbus and his corse. 

He slain, the king stripp'd off his arms, and with their worthy prise. 
All fearing him, had clearly past, if heaven's fair Eye of eyes 
Had not, in envy of his acts, to his encounter stirr'd 66 

The Mars-like Hector, to whose pow'rs the rescue he preferred 
Of those fair arms, and took the shape of Mentas, colonel 
Of all the Cicones that near the Thracian Hebrus dwell. 
Like him, he thus puts forth his voice : " Hector, thou scour'st the field 
In headstrong pursuit of those horse that hardly are compell'd 00 

»* Fore«pea*tn<7.— See Bk. xvi. 792. 

»» ^wayU~The second folio and Dr. Taylor " oMot&d.*' 

*♦ Dr. Taylor " a» when.'* **- Fa^ Eye ofeyei—ApcSUK 
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To take the draught of chariots h j any mortal's hand ; 

The great grandchild of .^kkcus hath only their command^ 

Whom an immortal mother hore. While thou attend'st on these. 

The young Atrides, in defence of Mensetiades, 

Hath shun Euphorbus." Thus the God took troop with men again, 65 

And Hector, heartily perplex'd, look'd round, and saw the slain 

Still shedding rivers from his wound ; and then took enyious view 

Of brave Atrides with his spoil, in way to whom he flew 

Like one of Vulcan's quenchless flames. Atrides heard the cry 

That ever usher'd him, and sigh'd, and said : '^ O me, if I 70 

Should leave these goodly arms and him that here lies dead for me, 

I fear I should offend the Greeks ; if I should stay and he 

Alone with Hector and his men, I may be compass'd in, 

Some sleight or other they may use, many may quickly win 

Their wills of one, and all Troy comes ever where Hector leads. 75 

But why, dear mind, dost thou thus talk? When men dare s^ their 

heads 
Agunst the Gods, as sure they do that fight with men they love. 
Straight one or other plague ensues. It cimnot therefore move 
The grudge of any Greek that sees I yield to Hector, he 
Still fighting with a spirit from heaven. And yet if I could see so 
Brave Ajai^, he and I would stand, though 'gainst a Gt>d ; and sure 
'Tis best I seek him, and then see if we two can procure 
This corse's freedom through all these. A little then let rest 
The body, and my mind be still. Of two bads choose the best." 

In this discourse, the troops of Troy were in with him, and he 85 
Made such a lion-like retreat as when the herdsmen see 
The royal savage, and come on, with men, dogs, cries, and spears. 
To clear their homed stall, and then the kingly heart he bears 

•* The young Atrides — i. e. the younger^ Menelaiis. 

^® *' Note the manly and wise discourse of Menelaus with himn^lf seeing 
Hector advancing towards him." — Chapman. 
'^ Grudge — anger, ill-wiU. 
^ Dr. Taylor from the second folio, erroneously, '' the hody ofmg mbtd,'' 
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(With all his high disdain) falls off ; so from this odds of aid 

The golden-hair'd Atrides fled, and in his strength displayed 90 

Upon his left hand him he wish'd, extremely husied 

About encouraging his men to whom an extreme dread 

Apollo had infus'd. The king reached Ajax instantly, 

And said : " Come, friend, let us two haste, and from the tyranny 

Of Hector free Patroclus' corse." He straight and gladly went ; o& 

And then was Hector haling off the body, with intent 

To spoil the shoulders of the dead and give the dogs the rest, 

His arms he having pris'd before, when Ajax brought his breast 

To bar all ftirther spoil. With that he had sure Hector thought 

'Twas best to satisfy his spleen ; which temper Ajax wrought lOo 

With his mere sight, and Hector fled. The arms he sent to Troy, 

To make hia citizens admire, and pray Jove send him joy. 

Then Ajax gathered to the corse, and hid it with his targe^ 
There setting down as sure a foot as, in the tender charge 
Of his lov'd whelps, a lion doth, two hundred hunters near 105 

To give him onset, their more force makes him the more austere. 
Drowns all their clamours in his roars, darts, dogs, doth all despise, 
And lets his rough brows down so low they cover all his eyes ; 
So Ajax look'd, and stood, and stay'd for great Priamides. 

When Glaucus Hippolochides saw Ajax thus depress no 

The spirit of Hector, thus he chid : " O goodly man at arms, 
In fight a Paris, why should fame make thee fort 'gainst om* harms. 
Being such a fugitive ? Now mark how well thy boasts defend 
Thy city only with her own. Be sm-e it shall descend 
To that proof wholly. Not a man of any Lycian rank 115 

Shall strike one stroke more for thy town, for no man gets a thank 
Should he eternally fight here, nor any guard of thee. 
How wilt thou, worthless that thou art, keep off an enemy 

'• Digplayed—fsaw, Bk. XI. 74. 

"' Fort, — So both folios; Dr. Taylor has wrongly changed it to torf, and 
£ftvoured us iviUL a note. 
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From our poor soldiersy whoi thdr prinoey Sarpedoiiy guest and friend 
To thee, and most deserredl j, thoa flew'st from in his end, 120 

And leffst to all the hist of Grreeoe? O Crods, a man that was 
In life so hnge a good to Troj, and to thee snch a graoey 
In death not kept hj thee frt>m dogs ! If m j friends will do welly 
Well take oar shonlders from yoor walls, and let all sink to heQ ; 
As all win, were oar feces tam'd. Did snch a spirit hreathe us 

In all you Trojans as hecomes all men that fight heneath 
Their country's standard, you wonld see that such as prop your cause 
With like exposure of their lives have all the honoured laws 
Of sach a dear confederacy kept to them to a thread. 
As now ye might reprise the arms Sarpedon forfeited iso 

By forfeit of yomr rights to him, would you hut lend your hands 
And force Patroclus to your Troy. Ye know how dear he stands 
In his love ihaX of all the Grreeks is, for himself, far hest. 
And leads the hest near-fighting men, and therefore would at least 
Bedeem Sarpedon*s arms, nay him, whom you have likewise lost. 135 
This hody drawn to Ilion would after draw and cost 
A greater ransom if you pleas'd ; hut Ajax startles you ; 
'Tis his hreast hars this right to us ; his looks are darts enow 
To mix great Hector with his men. And not to hlame ye are 
Tou choose foes underneath your strengths, Ajax exceeds ye fiur." 140 
Hector look'd passing sour at this, and answer'd : '^ Why dar'st 
thou. 
So under, talk ahove me so ? O friend, I thought till now 
Thy wisdom was superior to all th' inhabitants 
Of gleby Lycia, but now impute apparent wants 
To that discretion thy words show, to say I lost my ground 145 

For Ajax' greatness. Nor fear I the field in combats drown'd^ 
Nor force of chariots, but I fear a Power much better seen 
In right of all war than all we. That Grod, that holds between 
Our victory and us his shield, lets conquest come and go 
At his free pleasure, and with fear converts her changes so im 
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Upon the strongest. Men must fight when his just spirit impels, 

Not their vain glories. But come on, make thy steps parallels 

To these of mine, and then he judge how deep the work will draw. 

If then 1 spend the day in shifts, or thou canst give such law 

To thy detractive speeches then, or if the Grecian host 155 

Holds any that in pride of strength holds up his spirit most, 

Whom, for the carriage of this prince that thou enforcest so, 

I make not stoop in his defence. You, friends, ye hear and know 

How much it fits ye to make good this Grecian 1 have slain. 

For ransom of Jove's son, our friend. Play then the worthy men, I60 

Till I indue Achilles' arms." This said, he left the fight, 

And caU'd hack those that hore the arms, not yet without his sight. 

In convoy of them towards Troy, For them he chang'd his own, 

Bemov'd from where it rained tears, and sent them hack to town. 

Then put he on th' eternal arms that the Celestial States 165 

Gkive Peleus ; Peleus heing old their use appropriates 
To his Achilles, that, like him, forsook them not for age. 
"When He, whose empire is in clouds, saw Hector hent to wage 
War in divine Achilles' arms, he shook his head, and said : 
"Poorwretch, thythoughts are far from death, though he so near hath laid 
His amhush for thee. Thou putt'st on those arms, as hraving him 171 
Whom others fear, hast slain his friend^ and from his youthful limh 
Tom rudely off his heavenly arms, himself heing gentle, kind. 
And valiant. Equal measure then thy life in youth must find. 
Tet since the justice is so strict, that not Andromache, 175 

In thy denied return from fight, must ever take of thee 
Those arms, in glory of thy acts, thou shalt have that frail hlaze 
Of excellence that neighhours death, a strength even to amaze." 

To this His sahle hrows did how ; and he made fit his limh 
To those great arms, to fill which up the War-god enter'd him iso 

177 « 2^;^^ /rat/ hlaze of excellence that neighbours decUh, — Chapman has here 
made an unauthorized addition to the original ; but it is a superstition almost 
universal that any remarkable exhibition of pre-eminence, success, or happiness, 
is an omen of speedy death." — Ck>OKS Taylos. Compare Judges xvi. 28. 

VOL. n. I 
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Austere and terrible^ his joints and every port extends 

With strength and fortitude \ and thus to his admiring friends 

High Clamour brought him. He so shin'd, that all could think no less 

But he resembled every way great-soul'd JSacides. 

Then every way he scour'd the field, his captains calling on ; i85 

Asteropseus, Ennomus that foresaw all things done,. 

Glaucus, and Medon, Desinor, and strong Thersilocus, 

Phorcis, and Mesthles, Ohromius, and great Hippothous ; 

To all these, and their populous troops, these his excitements were : 

'^ Hear us, innumerable friends, near-bordering nations, hear. 190 
We have not call'd you from your towns to fill our idle eye 
With number of so many men (no such vain empery 
Did ever joy us) but to fight, and (rf our Trojan wives, 
With all their children, manfrdly to save the innocent lives. 
In whose cares we draw all our towns of aiding soldiers dry 195 

With gifts, guards, victual, fdl things fit, and hearten their supply 
With all like rights; and therefore now let all sides set down this, 
Or live, or perish ; this of war the special secret is. 
In which most resolute design, who ever bears to town 
Patroclus, laid dead to his hand, by winning the renown 300 

Of Ajax' slaughter, the half-spoil we wholly will impart 
To his free use, and to ourself the other half convert ; 
And so the glory shall be shar'd, ourself wiU have no more 
Than he shall shine in/^ This drew all to bring abroad their store 
Before the body. Every man had hope it would he his> 206 

And forc'd from Ajax. Silly fools, Ajax prevented this 
By raising rampires to his friend with half their carcasses. 
And yet his humour was to roar, and fear, and now no less 
To startle Sparta's king, to whom he cried out : " O my friend ! 
Menelaus ! Now no hope to get off; here's the end 210 

'*• Now no hope, — Both folios and Dr. Taylor have " ne^er more hope^^ but in 
the list of errata to the first folio it is thns corrected. 
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Of all our labours. Not so mticli I fear to lose ihe eorse 

(For that'ff sore gone, the fowls of Troy and dogs will quiddy foree 

That pieoe-meal) as I fear my head, and thine, O Atrens' son. 

Heotor a doud brings will hide allr Instant destruction, 

Grievous and heavy, comes. O call our peers to aid us ; fly." 215 

He hasted, and us'd all his voice, sent far and near his cry : 
" O princesy chief lights of the Greeks, and you that puWicly 
Eat with our General and me, aU men of charge, O know 
Jove gives both grace and dignity to any that wiU show 
GK)od minds for only good itself, though presently the eye 220 

Of him that rules discern him not. 'Tis hard for me t' espy 
Through all this smoke of burning fight each captain in his place. 
And call assistance to oiu* need. Be then each other's grace. 
And freely follow each his next. Disdain to let the joy 
Of great .^lacides be forced to feed the beasts of Troy." 225 

His voice was first heard and obey'd by swift Oiliades ; 
Idomeneus and his mate, renown'd Meriones, 
Were seconds to Oileus' son ; but, of the rest, whose mind 
Can lay upon his voice the names that after these combined 
In setting up this fight on end ? The Trojans first gave on. 230^ 

And as into the sea's vast mouth when mighty rivers run. 
Their billows and the sea resound, and all the utter shore 
Kebellows in her angry shocks the sea's repulsive roar ; 
With such sounds gave the Trojans charge, so was their charge repressed. 
One mind fill'd all Greeks, good brass shields close couch'd to every 
breast, 235 

And on their bright helms Jove pom-'d down a mighty deal of night 
To hide Patroclus, whom alive, and when he was the knight 
Of that grandchild of JEacus, Satumius did not hate. 
Nor dead would see him dealt to dogs, and so did instigate 

*» GmcAfti.— Bk. xin. 717. 

^^ Bright. — ^The Mcond folio, followed by Dr. Taylor, erroneously omits this 
word. 
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His fellows to his worthy guard. At first the Trojans drave 240 

The hlack-ey'd Grecians from the corse^ but not a blow they gave 

That came at death. A while they hung about the body's heels. 

The Greeks quite gone. But all that while did Ajax whet tJie steels 

Of all his forces, that cut back way to the corse again. 

Brave Ajax (that for form and fact pass'd all that did maintain 345 

The Grecian fame, next Thetis' son) now flew before the first. 

And as a sort of dogs and youths are by a boar disperst 

About a mountain ; so fled these from mighty Ajax, all 

That stood in conflict for the corse, who thought no chance could fall 

Betwixt them and the prise at Troy, for bold Hippothous, 250 

Lethus' Pelasgus' famous son, was so adventurous 

That he would stand to bore the corse about the ancle-bone. 

Where all the nervy fibres meet and ligaments in one 

That make the motion of those parts ; through which he did convey 

The thong or bawdric of his shield, and so was drawing away 255 

All thanks from Hector and his friends ; but in their stead he drew 

An ill that no man could avert, for Telamonius threw 

A lance that struck quite through his helm, his brain came leaping out, 

Down fell Letheides, and with him the body's hoisted foot. 

Far from Larissa's soil he fell ; a little time allow'd S60 

To his industrious spirits to quit the benefits bestow'd 

By his kind parents. But his wreak Priamides assay'd. 

And threw at Ajax ; but his dart, discover'd, pass'd, and sta/d 

At Schedius, son of Iphitus, a man of ablest hand 

Of all the strong Phocensians, and liv'd with great command 265 

In Panopeus. The fell dart fell through his dbannel-bone, 

Pierc'd through his shoulder's upper part, and set his spirit gone. 

"VMien after his another flew, the same hand giving wing 

To martial Phorcis' startled soul, that was the after spring 

Of Phaenops' seed. The javelin struck his curets through, and tore 270 

The bowels from the belly's midst. His fall made those before 

^®* Channel 'bone — collar •bone. 
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Give back a little^ Hector's self enforced to turn his face. 

And then the Greeks bestow'd their shouts, took vantage of the chace, 

Drew off^ and spoil'd Biippothous and Phorcis of their arms« 

And then ascended Bion had shaken with alarms, 275 

Discovering th' impotence of Troy, even past the will of Jove, 

And bj the proper force of Greece, had Phcebus fsul'd to move 

JSneas in similitude of Periphas (the son 

Of grave Epytes) king at arms, and had good service done 

To old Anchises, being wise, and even with him in years. 28O 

But, like this man, the far-seen Gt)d to Yenus' son appears, 

And ask'd him how he would maintain steep Ilion in her height 

In spite of Gods, as he presimi'd, when men approved so slight 

All his presumptions, and all theirs that puff'd him with that pride. 

Believing in their proper strengths, and generally supplied 285 

With such unfrighted multitudes ? But he well knew that Jove, 

Besides their self-conceits, sustain'd their forces with more love 

Than theirs of Greece, and yet all that lack'd power to hearten them. 

MaesiA knew the GK)d, and said : '^ It was a shame extreme. 
That those of Greece should beat them so, and by their cowardice, 290 
Not want of man's aid nor the Gods', and this before his eyes 
A Deity stood even now and vouch'd, affirming Jove their aid ; 
And so bad Hector and the rest, to whom all this he said, 
Turn head, and not in that quick ease part with the corse to Greece." 

This said, before them aU he flew, and all as of a piece 295 

Against the Greeks flew. Venus' son Leocritus did end, 
Son of Arisbas, and had place of Lycomedes' friend. 
Whose fall he fnendly pitied, and, in revenge, bestowed 
A lance that Apisaon struck so sore that straight he strow'd 
The dusty centre, and did stick in that congealed blood 300 

That forms the liver. Second man he was to aU that stood 
In name for arms amongst the troop that from Pseonia came, 
Asteropssus being the first, who was in ruth the same 
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Tliat Ljcomedes was ; like whom, he put forth for the wreak 
Of hiB ddin fiiead, but wrought it uot, because he could not break zt& 
The bulwark imule of Grecian shields And Imstled wood of spears 
Combined about the body slain. Amongst yrhom Ajax bears 
The greatest labour^ every way exhorting to alnde. 
And no man fly the corse a foot, nor break their ranks in pride 
Of any foremost daring spirit, but each foot hold his stond, sio 

And use the closest fight they could. And this was the command 
Of mighty Ajax ; which obsenr'd, they steep'd the earth in blood. 
The Trojans and their friends fell thick. Kor all the Grecians stood 
(Though far the fewer suffered fate) for ever they had care 
To shun confusion, and the toil that still oppresseth there. dis 

So set they all the field on fire; with which you would have 
thought 
The sun and moon had been put out, in such a smoke they fought 
About the person of the prince. But all the field beside 
Fought underneath a lightsome heaven ; the snn was in his pride. 
And such ezpansure of his beams he thrust out of his throne 320 

That not a vapour durst appear in all that region, 
No, not upon the highest hill. There fought they still and breath'd, 
Shunn'd danger, cast their darts aloof, and not a sword unsheath'd. 
The other plied it, and the war and night plied them as well. 
The cruel steel afllicting all, the strongest did not dwell 825 

Unhurt within their iron roofe. Two men of special name, 
Antilochus and Thrasymed, were yet unserved by Fame 
With notice of Patroclus' death. They thought him still alive 
In foremost tumult, and might well, for (seeing their fellows thrive 
In no more comfortable sort than fight and death would yidd) 330 

They fought apart ; for so their sire, old Nestor, strictly will'd. 
Enjoining fight more from the fleet. War here increased his heat 
The whole day long, continually the labour and the sweat 

*•* Fought stin — i. e. ceased from fight. 
**• Iron rooft — armour. 
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The knees, calves, feet, hands, ^Etces, smear'd of men that Mars applied 

About the good Achilles' Mend. And as a huge ox-hide 835 

A currier gives amongst his men, to supple and extend 

With oil till it be drunk withall, thej tug, stretch out, and spend 

Their oil and liquor liberally, and chafe the leather so 

That out they make a vapour breathe, and in their oil doth go, 

A number of them set on work, and in an orb they pull, tan 

That all ways all parts of the hide they may extend at full ; 

So here and there did both parts hale the corse in little place. 

And wrought it all ways with their sweat ; the Trojans hop'd for grace 

To make it reach for Ilion, the Grecians to their fleet. 

A cruel tumult they stirr'd up, and such as should Mars see 't S45 

(That horrid hurrier of men) or She that betters him, 

Minerva, never so incens'd, they could not disesteem. 

So baneful a contention did Jove that day extend 

Of men and horse about the slain. Of whom his god-Hke friend 

Had no instruction, so far off, and underneath the wall 85o 

Of Troy, that conflict was maintain'd ; which was not thought at all 

By great AchiUes, since he charged, that having set his foot 

Upon the ports, he would retire, well knowing Troy no boot 

For his assaults without himself, since not by him as well 

He knew it waste be subdued. His mother oft would tell 355 

The mind of mighty Jove therein, oft hearing it in heaven. 

But of that great ill to his friend was no instruction given 

By carefrd Thetis. By degrees must ill events be known. 

The foes cleft one to other still about the overthrown. 
His death with death infected both. Even private Greeks would say 
Either to other : " 'Twere a shame for us to go our way, 36i 

And let the Trojans bear to Troy the praise of such a prise ! 
Which let the black earth gasp and drink our blood for sacrifice 
Before we suffer. 'Tis an act much less infortunate, 
And then would those of Troy resolve, though certainly our fate 365 

"* *' An inimitable simile. "'-^ba^mam. See Coimnentary. 
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WiU fell us altogether here. Of all not turn a free." 

Thus either side his fellow's strength exeited past his place. 

And thus through all th' unfroitful air an iron sound ascended 

Up to the golden firmament ; when strange affects contended 

In these immortal heaven-hred horse of great .^SacideSy 370 

Whom, once remov'd from forth the fight, a sudden sense did seize 

Of good Patrodus' death, whose hands they oft had undergone. 

And bitterly they wept for him. Nor could Automedon 

With any manage make them stir, oft use the scourge to them. 

Oft use his fairest speech, as oft threats never so extreme, 375 

They neither to the Hellespont would hear him, nor the fight. 

But still as any tombstone lays his never stirred weight 

On some good man or woman's grave for rites of funeral, 

So unremovcd stood these steeds, their heads to earth let fall. 

And warm tears gushing from their eyes, with passionate desire 3S0 

Of their kind manager, their manes, that fiourish'd with the fire 

Of endless youth allotted them, fell through the yoky sphere, 

KuthfuUy ruffled and defil'd. Jove saw their heavy cheer. 

And, pitying them, spake to his mind : ** Poor wretched beasts," siud he, 

" Why gave we you t' a mortal king, when immortality 880 

And incapacity of age so dignifies your states ? 

Was it to haste the miseries pour'd out on human fates? 

Of all the miserablest things that breathe and creep on earth. 

No one more wretched is than man. And for your deathless birth 

Hector must fail to make you prise. Is't not enough he wears, S90 

And glories vainly in those arms ? Your chariots and rich gears. 

Besides you, are too much for him. Your knees and spirits again 

My care of you shall fill with strength, that so ye may sustain 

Automedon, and bear him off. To Troy I still will give 

The grace of slaughter, till at fleet their bloody feet arrive, 395 

»» 4/f«rti.— The second folio and Taylor, « ejfectti?* 

'^ Detire — regpret (Latin, denderium), 

*** Yoky «pAere— the wooden collar to which the harness was attached. 

^'^ Human* — ^The second folio and Taylor, <' Aiimaiu.'' 
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TOl FhoebuB drink the western sea, and sacred Darkness throws 

Her sable mantle 'twixt their points." Thus in the steeds he blows 

Excessive spirit ; and through the Greeks and Ilians they rapt 

The whirring chariot, shaking off the crumbled centre wrapt 

Amongst their tresses. And with them, Automedon let fly 400 

Amongst the Trojans, making way through all as frightfully 

As through a jangling flock of geese a lordly vulture beats, 

Given way with shrikes by every goose that comes but near his threats, 

With such state fled he through the press, pursuing as he fled ; 

But made no slaughter, nor he could, alone being carried 405 

Upon the sacred chariot. How could he both works do, 

Direct his javelin and conmiand his fiery horses too ? 

At length he came where he beheld his friend Alcimedon, 
That was the good Laercius', the son of ^mon's, son, 
"Who close came to his chariot side, and ask'd : " What God is he 4io 
That hath so robb'd thee of thy soul, to run thus franticly 
Amongst these forefights, being alone, thy fighter being slain. 
And Hector glorying in his arms ?" He gave these words again : 

** Alcimedon, what man is he of all the Argive race 
So able as thyself to keep in use of press and pace 4i5 

These deathless horse, himself being gone that like the Gods had th' art 
Of their high manage ? Therefore take to thy command his part. 
And ease me of the double charge which thou hast blam'd with right." 

He took the scourge and reins in hand, Automedon the fight. 
Which Hector seeing, instantly, ^neas standing near, 420 

He told him, he discem'd the horse that mere immortal were 
Address'd to fight with coward guides, and therefore hop'd to make 
A rich prise of them, if his mind would help to undertake. 
For these two could not stand their charge. He granted, and both cast 
Dry solid hides upon their necks, exceeding soundly brast ; 425 

•• Rapt — (Latin) rapidly bore. 
^"^ 8hrike§ — shrieks, shnll notes. 

*** Bratt — brass'd, covered with brass. The original is voXiic 8* lirtXriXaro 
XoXx^C* It must not be confounded wi^ the old word ** bnut," burst, broken. 
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And forth tHej ^vrent, associate with two more god-like men^ 

Aretcis and bold Chromius ; nor made they question then 

To prise the goodlj-crested horse, and safely send to hell 

The soul of both their guardians. O fools, that could not tell 

They could not worfc out their return from fierce Automedon 430 

Without the liberal cost of blood ; who first made orison 

To father Jove, and then was fill'd with fortitude and strength. 

When (counselling Alcimedon to keep at no great length 

The horse from him, but let them breathe upon his back, because 

He saw th' advance that Hector made, whose fiiry had no laws 435 

Propos'd to it, but both their lives and those horse made his prise, 

Or his life theirs) he call'd to friend, these well-approv'd supplies, 

Th' Ajaces, and the Spartan king, and said, '^ Come, princes, leave 

A sm-e guard with the corse, and then to your kind care receive 

Our threatened safeties. I discern the two chief props of Troy 440 

Prepar'd against us. But herein, what best men can enjoy 

Lies in the free knees of the Gods. My dart shall lead ye all. 

The sequel to the care of Jove I leave, whatever fall." 

Ail this spake good Automedon ; then, brandishing his lance^ 
He threw, and struck Aretus' shield, that gave it enterance 445 

Through all the steel, and, by his belt, his belly's inmost part 
It pierc'd, and all his trembling limbs gave life up to his dart. 
Then Hector at Automedon a brazen lance let fly. 
Whose flight he saw, and falling flat, the compass was too high. 
And made it stick beyond in earth, th' extreme part burst, and there 
Mars buried all his violence. The sword then for the spear 451 

Had chang'd the conflict, had not haste sent both th' Ajaces in. 
Both serving close their fellows' call, who, where they did begin, 
There drew the end. Priamides, JEneas, Chromius 
(In doubt of what such aid might work) left broken hearted thus 455 

*^^ " In the Greek always this phrase is used, not in the handB^ but ly yovvatri 
Kiirai, in the knea of the Godt lie$ our helps, &c."— Chafmait. 
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Aretns to Antomedon, who spoil'd his arms, and said : 

<< A little tlus reriyes my life for liim so lately dead ; 

Though hy this nothing countervail'd." And with this little vent 

Of inward grief, he took the spoil, with which he made ascent 

Up to his chariot, hands and feet of bloody stains so full mo 

That lion-like he look'd, new tmu'd from tearing up a bull. 

And now another bitter fight about Patroclus grew. 
Tear-thirsty^ and of toil enough ; which Pallas did renew, 
Descending from the cope of stars, dismiss'd by sharp-ey'd Jove 
To animate the Greeks, for now inconstant change did move 46s 

His mind from what he held of late. And as the purple bow 
Jove bends at mortals, when of war he will the signal show. 
Or make it a presage of cold, in such tempestuous sort 
That men are of their labours eas'd, but labouring cattle hurt ; 
So Pallas in a purple cloud involv'd herself, and went 470 

Amongst the Grecians, stirr'd up all ; but first encouragement 
She breath'd in Ata*euB' younger son, and, for disguise, made choice 
Of aged Phoenix' shape, and spake with his unwearied voice : 

** O Menelaus, much defame and equal heaviness 
Will touch at thee, if this true friend of great .^^acides 476 

Dogs tear beneath the Trojan walls, and therefore bear thee well, 
Toil through the host, and every man with all thy spirit impel.'' 

He answer'd : " O thou long-since bom, O Phoenix, that hast won 
The honour'd foster-father's name of Thetis' god-like son, 
I would Minerva would but give strength to me, and but keep 48o 

These busy darts off; I would then make in indeed, and steep 
My income in their bloods, in aid of good Patroclus ; much 
His death afflicts me, much. But yet, this Hector's grace is such 
With Jove, and such a fiery strength and spirit he has, that still 
H'ft steel is killing, killing still." The king's so royal will 485 

♦» Thi* Mk t»n«.— The second folio and Taylor, " Am." 
**^ See Commentary. 

^> /ncofiM — communication, or infusion, of couraee from the Gods. The word 
in this sense Todd says was a &Yoarite in Gromwdl's tima. 
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Minerva joj'd to hear, since she did all the GK)ds outgo 

In his remembrance. For which grace she kindly did bestow 

Strength on his shoulders, and did fill his knees as liberally 

With swiftness, breathing in his breast the courage of a fly, 

Which loves to bite so, and doth bear man's blood so much good will, 

That still though beaten from a man she flies upon him still ; 491 

With such a courage Pallas fill'd the black parts near his heart. 

And then he hasted to the slain, cast off a shining dart. 

And took one Pedes, that was heir to old Eetion, 

A rich man and a strenuous, and by the people done 495 

Much honour, and by Hector too, being consort and his guest ; 

And him the yellow-headed king laid hold on at his waist 

In oflering flight, his iron pile struck through him, down he feU, 

And up Atrides drew his corse. Then Phcebus did impel 

The spirit of Hector, Phsenops like, sumam'd Asiades, 500 

Whom Hector us'd of all his guests with greatest friendliness. 

And in Abydus stood his house ; in whose form thus he spake : 

" Hector I What man of all the Greeks will any terror make 
Of meeting thy strength any more, when thou art terrified 
By Menelaus, who, before he slew thy friend, was tried 505 

A passing easy soldier, where now (besides his end 
Imposed by him) he draws him off, and not a man to friend. 
From all the Trojans ? This friend is Pedes, Eetion's son." 

This hid him in a cloud of grief, and set him foremost on. 
And then Jove took his snake-fring'd shield, and Ida cover'd all sio 
With sulphm-y clouds, from whence he let abhorred lightnings fall. 
And thunder'd till the mountain shook, and with this dreadfrd state 
He ushered victory to Troy, to Argos flight and fatet 
Peneleus Boeotius waa he that foremost fled. 

Being wounded in his shoulder's height ; but there the lance's head 515 
Struck lightly, glancing to his mouth, because it struck him near, 
Thrown from Polydamas. Leitus next left the fight in fear 

«^ See Commentary. *'' Thit dreadfuL—1!he second folio, followed 

by Taylor, has " hi* dreadfiiL" 
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(Being hurt by Hector in his hand) because he doubted sore 
His hand in wished fight with Troy would hold his lance no more. 

Idomeneus sent a dart at Hector (rushing in, 520. 

And following Leitus) that struck his bosom near his chin, 
And brake at top. The Ilians for his escape did shout. 
When Hector at Deucalides another lance sent out 
As in his chariot he stood ; it miss'd him narrowly, 
For, as it fell, Ooeranus drave his speedy chariot by, 626 

And took the Trojan lance himself; he was the charioteer 
Of stem Meriones, and first on foot did service there, 
Which well he left to govern horse, for saving now his king. 
With driving Hwixt him and his death, though thence his own did 

spring. 
Which kept a mighty victory fix)m Troy, in keeping death 63a 

From his great sovereign. The fierce dart did enter him beneath 
His ear, betwixt his jaw and it, drave down, cut through his tongue. 
And struck his teeth out ; from his hands the horses' reins he flung, 
Which now Meriones received as they bestrew'd the field. 
And bade his sovereign scourge away, he saw that day would yield 636 
No hope of victory for them. He fear'd the same, and fled. 

Nor from the mighty-minded son of Telamon lay hid. 
For all his clouds, high Jove himself, nor from the Spartan king. 
They saw Him in the victory. He still was varying 
For Troy. For which sight Ajax said : " O heavens, what fool is he 
That sees not Jove's hand in the grace now done om* enemy ? 541 

Not any dart they touch but takes, from whomsoever thrown, 
VaUant or coward, what he wants Jove adds, not any one 
W^ants his direction to strike sure, nor ours to miss as sure. 
But come, let us be siu'e of this, to put the best in ure 646 

That lies in us, which two-fold is, both to fetch off om* friend. 
And so to fetch him off as we may likeliest contend 

'^ Ure — use. Skinner thinks it a contraction of tuura. It is frequent in 
Chaucer. Todd gives examples from Hooker and L'Estrange. 
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To fetch oundyeft off, that our friends samring may hare right 

111 joy of our secure retreat, as he that fell m fight, 

Being kept as sure from frorther wrongs Of which perhaps thej dooht, 

And looking this way, grieve for us, not able to wori^ out 65i 

Or pass from this man-slaughterer, great Hector, and his hands. 

That are too hot for men to touch, hut that these thirsty sands 

Before our fleet will be enforc'd to drink our headlong death. 

Which to prevent by all fit means, I would the parted breath 65^ 

Of good Patrochis to his friend with speed imparted were 

By some he loves, for, I believe, no heavy messenger 

Hath yet inform'd him« But alas ! I see no man to send,^ 

Both men and horse are hid in mists that every way descend. 

O father Jupiter, do thou the sons of Greece release 560 

Of this felt darkness, grace this day with fit transparenees,^ 

And give the eyes thou giv'st their use, destroy us in the light. 

And work thy will with us, since needs thou wilt against us fightr" 

This spake he weeping, and his tears Satumius pity show'd,^ 
Dispersed the darkness instantly, and drew away the cloud 665 

From whence it fell ; the sun shin'd out, and all the host appear'd ; 
And then spake Ajax, whose heard prayer his spirits highly cheered : 

'* Brave Menelaus, look about, and if thou canst descry 
Nestor's Antilochus alive, incite him instantly 
To tell Achilles that his friend, most dear to him, is dead." 570 

He said, nor Menelaus stuck at any thing he said. 
As loth to do it, but he went. As from a grazier's stall 
A lion goes, when overlaid with men, dogs, darts, and aQ, 
Not easily losing a fat ox, but strong watch all night held. 
His teeth yet watering, ofib he comes, and is as oft repell'd, bis 

The adverse darts so thick are pour'd before his brow-hid eyes, 
And bumiiig firebrands which, for all his great heart's heat, he flies, 

*^ Lookhy—Tbe Mcond folio erroneously prints *' look,'* which Dr. Taylor 
•w Apragur^t.—TbB saeond Mo and Taylor " Uu," 
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And, grumbling, goes his way betimes ; bo from Patroclus went 

Atrides, much against his mind, his doubts being vehement 

Lest, he gone from his guard, the rest would leave for very fear 580 

The person to the spoil of Greece. And yet his guardians were 

Th' Ajaces and Meriones, whom much his care did press, 

And thus exhort : '^ Ajaces both, and you Meriones, 

Now let some true friend call to mind the gentle and sweet nature 

Of poor Patroclus, let him think, how kind to every creature 5M 

His heart was living, though now dead." Thus urg'd the fair-hair'd king. 

And parted, casting round his eye. As when upon her wing 

An eagle is, whom men affirm to have the sharpest sight 

Of all air's region of fowls, and, though of mighty height, 

Sees yet within her leavy form of humble shrubs, close laid, 590 

A light-foot hare, which straight she stoops, trusses, and strikes her dead ; 

So dead thou struck'st thy charge, O king, through all war's thickets, so 

Thou look'dst, and swiftly found'st thy man exhorting 'gainst the foe. 

And heart'ning his plied men to blows us'd in the war's left wing ; 

To whom thou saidst: " Thou god-lov'd man, come here, and hear a thing 

Which I wish never were to hear. I think even thy eye sees 59« 

What a destruction God hath laid upon the sons of Greece, 

And what a conquest he gives Troy, in which the best of men, 

Patroclus, lies exanimate, whose person passing fain 

The Greeks would rescue and bear home ; and therefore give thy speed 

To his great friend, to prove if he will do so good a deed 601 

To fetch the naked person off, for Hector's shoulders wear 

His prised arms." Antilochus was highly griev'd to hear 

This heavy news, and stood surpris'd with stupid silence long, 

TTiH ftir eyes standing full of tears, his voice, so sweet and strong, 605 

Stuck in his bosom ; yet all this wrought in him no neglect 

Of what Atrides gave in charge, but for that quick effect 

He gave Laodocus his arms (his friend that had the guide 

Of his swift horse) and then his knees were speedily implied 

*" See Commentary. *** Xeary.— See Bk. vi. 86, 127. 
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In his sad message, which his eyes told all the way in tears. 6io 

Nor would thy generous heart assist his sore charg'd soldiers, 

O Menelaus, in mean time, though left in much distress, 

Thou sent'st them god-like Thrasymede, and mad'st thy kind regress 

Back to Patroclus, where arriv'd, half hreathless thou didst say 

To both th' Ajaces this : " I have sent this messenger away 6i5 

To swift AchDles, who, I fear, will hardly help us now. 

Though mad with Hector ; without arms he cannot fight, ye know. 

Let us then think of some best mean both how we may remove 

The body, and get off ourselves from this vociferous drove 

And fate of Trojans." " Bravely spoke at all parts," Ajax said, 62o 

" O glorious son of Atreus. Take thou then straight the dead. 

And thou, Meriones ; we two, of one mind as one name, 

WiU back ye soundly, and on us receive the wild-fire flame 

That Hector's rage breathes after you before it come at you." 

This said, they took into their arms the body, all the show, 62=) 

That might be, made to those of Troy, at arm's end bearing it. 
Out shriek'd the Trojans when they saw the body borne to fleet. 
And rush'd on. As at any boar, gash'd with the hunter's wounds, 
A kennel of the sharpest set and sorest bitten hounds 
Before their youthful huntsmen haste, and eagerly a while 630 

Pursue, as if they were assur'd of their affected spoil ; 
But when the savage, in his strength as confident as they. 
Turns head amongst them, back they fly, and every one his way ; 
So troop-meal Troy.pursu'd a while, laying on with swords and 
darts; 

^^ Troop-meal — in troops, troop by troop. So piecc'tneaL To meal was to 
mingle, mix together ; from the French tniler, Shakespeare says, 

" Were he mealed 
With that which he corrects, then he were tyrannous." 

Measure for Meawre, rv. 2. 
Cotgrave, " Mesler : to mingle, mix, wwfl." " MelKng*' and " medled" are 
frequent in Shakespeare and Spenser. Mel6e, in fact, is ahnost naturalized with 
us. The reader would do well to consult Dr. Jamieson's excellent '^ Dictionary 
of the Scottish Language," in voce '* mellJ* 
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But wHen th' Ajaces tum'd on them and made their standi their l^earts 

Dnmk from their faces all their bloods, and not a man sustain'd 636 

The forechace, nor the after-fight. And thus Greece nobly gain'd 

The person towards home. But thus, the chanjging war was rack'd 

Out to a passing bloody length ; for as, once put in act, 

A fire, invading city roofs, is suddenly engrost 640 

And made a wondrous mighty flame, in which is quickly lost 

A house long building, all the while a boist'rous gust of wind 

Lumb'ring amongst it ; so the Greeks, in bearing of their friend. 

More and more foes drew, at their heels a tumult thund'ring still 

Of horse and foot. Yet as mules, in haling from a hill 645 

Abeam or mast, through foul deep way, well clapp'd and heartened, close 

liie to their labour, tug and sweat, and passing hard it goes, 

Urg'd by their drivers to all haste ; so dragg'd they on the corse. 

Still both th' Ajaces at their backs, who back still tum'd the force. 

Though after it grew still the more. Yet as a sylvan hill 65o 

Thrusts back a torrent that hath kept a narrow channel stilly 

Till at his oaken breast it beats, but there a check it takes 

That sends it over all the vale, with all the stir it makes, 

Nor can with all the confluence break through his rooty sides ; 

In no less firm and brave repulse th' Ajaces curb'd the prides 665 

Of all the Trojans ; yet all held the pursuit in his strength, 

Their chiefs being Hector, and the son of Venus, who at length 

Put all the youth of Greece besides in most amazeftd rout, 

Forgetting all their fortitudes, distraught, and shrieking out ; 

A number of their rich arms lost, fallen from them here and there 660 

About and in the dike ; and yet, the war concludes not here. 

•*® Engrost — engrossed, made thick, large. 

*** Lumbering — not usual in the sense of " noise,*' Dr. Taylor (from Richard- 
son's Diet.) quotes Cowper, 

" The post-boy's horse right glad to miss 
The lumbering of the wheels." 
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COMMENTARIUS. 



335. *Qc ^ ^* ^'^p raipoio /3oic fUjaXoto fiotagw 

AatMiP i^ii rayvur fu^vomvoif aXoiff' 
Ai^dftevoi S* dpa roi yt luuiravrt^ Tovvownv 
ILvkKM , afap ik n Uftdc ifin, lifyii Ik r aXotfi§ 
IloXXi^r fXxoyrttv, ratnrraik ik rt. rtura lunrpo' 
*Oc oi J Iv^a Koi iv^a vuntw hXhff cyt X'^PV 
"EXccoy oftfoTtpou 

Thus tmnalated ad verbum bj Spondaaiis : — 

Skmt antem qmndo Tir tenri boTb magni peOem 
Popnlis dedent distendendam temnlentam pingnedioe, 
Aocipieiitefl rnotem utiqiie hi di^ositi exteDdont 
In orbeniy statim antem humor exiit, penetratque wdegs, 
Mnltis trahentibas : tenditar antem tota midiqoe 5 
Sic hi hoc et iUac cadaver pairo in spacio 
Trahebant ntriqne. 

Lament. YaDa thus in prose : — 

Et qnemadmodnm si qnis pinenem tanri peD^i \ phnribas extendi 
jnboret; inter extendendnm et nomor et pingue desodat; sic illi hoc 
paiToin gpatio distrahebant. 

Eobanus thus in verse : — 

Ac si qnis distendere peDem 



Taurinam jubeat, crassam innguedine mnlta, 
Mnltomm manibns, teme oesndet omasum, 
Et liqnor omnis humi ; sic ipsnm tempore parro 
Fatrodom in diversa, manns numeroaa trahebat, &c 

To answer a hot objection made to me b j a great scholar for not 
translating Homer word for word and letter for letter, as out of his heat 
he stnuned it, I am enforced to cite this admirable simile, like the other 
before in my Annotations at the end of the fifteenth Book, and refer 
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it to my judicial reader's examination whether such a translation he- 
.eomes Homer or not, by noting so much as needs to be by one example ; 
whether the two laat above-said translators, in being so short with our 
everlasting master, do him so much right as my poor conversion, ex- 
pressing him by necessary exposition and illustration of his words and 
meaning with more words or not. The reason of his simile is to illus- 
trate the strife of both the armies for the body of Patroclus ; which it 
doth perform most inimitably, their toil and sweat about it being con- 
sidered, which I must pray you to turn to before. The simile itself, 
yet, I thought not unfit to insert here to come up the closer to them with 
whom 1 am to be compared, my pains and understanding converting 
it thus : — 

And as a huge ox hide 



A currier gives amongst his men to supple and extend 
With oil, till it be drunk withal, they tug, stretch out, and spend 
Their oil and liquor liberally, and chafe the leather so 
They make it breathe a vapour out, and in their liquors go, 
A number qF them set a-work, and in an orb they pull. 
That all vrays all parts of the hide they may extend at full ; 
So here and there did both hosts hale the corse in little place,^ 
And wrought it all vrays vrith their sweat, &c. 

In which last words of the application considered lies the life of this 
.illustration, our Homer's divine invention, wherein I see not in any of 
their shorter translations touched at. But what could express more the 
toil about this body, forcing it this way and that, as the opposite advantage 
served on both sides ? An ox's hide, after the tanning, asking so much 

labour and oil to supple and extend it, Tovvtiv fAS^iou(rav a>iOi^ri, 

distendendam temulentam jpinguedine ; to be stretched (mt, being drunk 
with tallow y oil, or liquor ; the word fAs^ioua-av, which signifies tenrn- 
lentaniy of /U£$i/w signifying ebritis sum (being a metaphor) and used by 
Homer, I thought fit to express so, both because it is Homer's, and 
doth much more illustrate than crassam pinguedine multd, aa Eoban 
turns it. But Valla leaves it clearly out, and with his briefness utterly 
maims the simile, which (to my understanding being so excellent) I 

♦ The second folio " »pace." 
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could not but with thus much repetition and labour inculcate the sense 
of it, since I see not that any translator hath ever thought of it. And 
therefore (against the objector that would have no more words than 
Homer used in his translator) I hope those few words I use more, being 
necessary to express such a sense as I understand in Homer, will be at 
least borne withal ; without which, and other such needM explanations, 
the most ingenious invention and sense of so matchless a writer might 
pass endlessly obscured and unthought on — ^my manner of translation 
being partly built on this learned and judicious authority: Est sciti 
interpretis, non verhorwm numerum et ordinem sectari, sed res ipsas 
et sententias attente perpendere, easque verbis etformuLis orationis vestire 
idoneis et aptis ei lingucB in quam convertitur^ 

480. d yaf 'A^ivYif <fec. Minerva appearing to Menelaus 

like Phoenix, and encouraging him (as you may read before) to fight, he 
speaks as to Phoenix, and wishes Minerva would but put away the force 
or violence of the darts, and he would aid and fight bravely ; which is 
a continuance of his character, being expressed for the most part by 
Homer ridiculous and simple. The original words yet, because neither 
Eobanus nor Valla understood the character, they utterly pervert, as, if 
you please to examine them, you may see. The words are these, jSaXewv 
y a'^spuKot IpwJjv, which Spondanus truly interprets, telorum vera de- 
pulerit impetum; aTre^vna being a compound ofi^ixa, signifying arceo, 
repelloy propulso, abigo ; and yet they translate the words, et telis vim 
afferret,Ba if Menelaus wished that Pallas would give force to his darts ; 
which Eobanus follows, sa^ang, et tela valentia prasstei, most ignorantly 
and unsuflPerably converting it, supposing them to be his own darts he 
spake of, and would have blest with Minerva's addition of virtue and 
power ; where Homer's are plain ; he spake of the enemy's darts, whose 
force if she would avert, he would fight for Patroclus. 

489. Kai ol fAuing ^a^trog evi (rrvi^e(r(riv evrifcey &c, Et ei muscoi audaciam 
inpectorihus immisit, Minerva inspired him with the courage of a fly, 
which all his interpreters very ridiculously laugh at in Homer, as if he 
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Iieartilj intended to praise Menelaus by it, not understanding his irony 
beie, agreeing with all the other silliness noted in his character. Eobanus 
Heesusy in pity of Homer, leaves it utterly out ; and Valla comes over 
him with a little salve for the sore disgrace he hath by his ignorant 
reader's laughters, and expounds the words above-said thus : Lene nam- 
que efus irigeniumprvidenti audacid implevit, laying his medicine nothing 
near the place. Spondanus (disliking Homer with the rest in this 
simile) would not have Lucian forgotten in his merry encomium of a 
fly, and therefore cites him upon this place, playing upon Homer; which, 
because it is already answered in the irony to be understood in Homer* 
(he laughing at all men so ridiculous) I forbear to repeat, and cite only 
Eustathius,'that would salve it with altering the word ^a^a-o^, which 
signifies confidentia, or avdacia (jper metathesin literce ^ ) for ^oaaoc, 
which is temeritas ; of which I see not the end, and yet cite all to 
show how such great clerks are perplexed, and abuse Homer, as not 
being satis compotes mentis poeticas ; for want of which (which all their 
reading and language cannot supply) they are thus often gravelled and 
mistaken. 

686. 'Xlj alerog, (fee. VeltUi aquila. The sport Homer makes with 
Menelaus is here likewise confirmed and amplified in another simile, 
resembling him intentionally to a hare-finder, though, for colour's sake, 
he useth the word eagle ; as in all other places where he presents him 
(being so eminent a person) he hides his simplicity with some shadow of 
glory or other. The circumstances making it clear, being here, and in 
divers other places, made a messenger from Ajax and others to call 
such and such to their aid ; which was unfit for a man of his place, if 
he had been in magnanimity and valour equal, or any thing near it. 
But to confirm his imperfection therein in divers other places, he is called 
(Aay^oKO^ alxj^nrri^, mollis hellator ; and therefore was fittest to be em- 
ployed to call up those that were hardier and abler. In going about 

* The second folio, which is followed in Dr. Taylor's edition, erroneously 
omits the words, " which because • • * in Homer," 
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which husiness, Homer shows how he looked ahout, leering like a hare- 
finder ; for to make it simply a simile illustrating the state of his ad- 
dress in that hase affair had neither wit nor decormn. Both which heing 
at their height in the other sense (hecause our Homer was their great 
master to all accomplishment) let none detract so miserably from him 
as to take this otherwise than a continuance of his irony. 



THE END OF THE SETENTEENTH BOOK. 




EIGHTEENTH BOOK OF HOMER'S ILIADS. 

Tbk Abounbnt. 
Achilles mourDS, told of Patroclus' eoA, 
When Thetis doth from forth the Ben ascend 
And comfort him, adiisiog to iibstain 
From any fight till her requeaC conld gain 
Fit arms of Vulcan. Juno jet commands 
To show himself. And at Che dike he stands 
In sight of th' enemj, who with his 



Anothes Abodhent. 



;^ HEY fought Btill like like rage of fire. And now Aatilocluu 
Came to Sacidea, whose mind was much solicitous 
Put that which, as he fear'd, was iaU'n. He found him 
near the fleet 

'With upright soil-yards, uttering this to his heroic conceit : t 

" Ah me I Why see the Greeks themselves thus beaten from die field, 
And routed headlong b> their fleet ? O let not heaven yield 
Effect to what my sad soul fears, that, as I was foretold. 
The strongest Mynnidoa next me, when I should still behold 
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The Bun's fair light, most part with it. Past doubt Menoetius' son 
Is he on whom that fate is wrought. O wretch, to leave undone lo 
What I commanded, that the fleet once freed of hostile fire. 
Not meeting Hector, instantly he should his pow'rs retire." 

As thus his troubled mind discoursed, Antilochus appeared, 
And told with tears the sad news thus : '^ My lord, that must be heard 
Which would to heaven I might not tell ! IVLenoetius' son lies dead, is 
And for his naked corse (his arms already forfeited, 
And worn by Hector) the debate is now most vehement." 

This said, grief darkened all his poVrs. With both his hands he rent 
The black mould from the forced earth, and pour'd it on his head, 
Smear'd all his lovely face, his weeds, divinely fashioned, 20 

All fil'd and mangled, and himself he threw upon the shore, 
Lay, as laid out for funeral, then tumbled round, and tore 
His gracious curls. His ecstasy he did so far extend, 
That all the ladies won by him and his now slaughter'd friend, 
Afflicted strangely for his plight, came shrieking from the tents, 25 
And fell about him, beat their breasts, their tender lineaments 
Dissolved with sorrow. And with them wept Nestor's warlike son. 
Fell by him, holding his fair hands, in fear he would have done 
His person violence ; his heart, extremely straitened, bum'd. 
Beat, swelled, and sigh*d as it would burst. So terribly he moumM, 30 
That Thetis, sitting in the deeps of her old father's seas. 
Heard, and lamented. To her plaints the bright Nereides 
Flock'd all, how many those dark gulfs soever comprehend. 
There Glance, and Cymodoce, and Spio, did attend, 
Nessea, and Cymothoe, and calm Amphithoe, 35 

Thalia, Thoa, Panope, and swift Dynamene, 
Actsea, and Limnoria, and Halia the fair 
Fam'd for the beauty of her eyes, Amathia for her hair, 
Isera, Proto, Clymene, and curPd Dexamene, 
Pherusa, Doris, and with these the smooth Amphinome, 40 

" r/W— defiled, *» Groaow*— graceful. 
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Chaste Gfalatea so renown'd, and Callianira, came, 

With Doto and Orythia, to cheer the mournful dame. 

Apseudes likewise visited, and Callianassa gave 

Her kind attendance, and with her Agave grac'd the cave, 

Nemertes, Msera, followed, Melita, lanesse, « 

With lanira, and the rest of those Nereides 

That in the deep seas make ahode ; all which together heat 

Their dewy hosoms, and to all thus Thetis did repeat 

Her cause of mourning : " Sisters, hear how much the sorrows weigh 

Whose cries now called ye. Hapless I hrought forth imhappily 60 

The hest of all the sons of men, who, like a well-set plant 

In hest soils, grew and floiudsh'd, and when his spirit did want 

Employment for his youth and strength, I sent him with a fleet 

To fight at IHon ; from whence his fate-confined feet 

Pass all my deity to retire. The court of his high birth, 55 

The glorious court of Peleus, must entertain his worth 

Never hereafter. All the Ufe he hath to live with me 

Must waste in sorrows. And this son I now am bent to see, 

Being now afliicted with some grief not usually grave, 

Whose knowledge and recure I seek." This said, she left her cave, 60 

Which all left with her ; swimming forth, the green waves, as they swom, 

Cleft with their bosoms, curPd, and gave quick way to Troy. Being 

come. 
They all ascended, two and two, and trod the honour'd shore. 
Till where the fleet of Myrmidons, drawn up in heaps, it bore. 
There stay'd they at Achilles' ship, and there did Thetis lay es 

Her fair hand on her son's curl'd head, sigh'd, wept, and bade him say 
What grief drew from his eyes those tears ? " Conceal it not," said she, 
** Till this hour thy uplifted hands have all things granted thee. 
The Greeks, all thrust up at their stems, have pour'd out tears enow, 
And in them seen how much they miss remission of thy vow." 70 

^ Pass ail my deity to retire — surpass all my divine powers to bring back. 
** Not tutiaUy^more than usually. 



I 
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He said, '^ 'Tis true, Olympius hath done me all that grace. 
But what joy have I of it all when thus thrusts in the place 
Loss of my whole self in my friend ? Whom, when his foe had slain. 
He spoil'd of those profaned arms that Peleus did obtain 
From heaven's high Pow'rs, solemnizing thy sacred nuptial bands, 75 
As th' only present of them all, and fitted well their hands, 
Being lovely, radiant, marvellous. O would to heaven thy throne. 
With these fair Deities of the sea, thou still hadst sat upon, 
And Peleus had a mortal wife, since by his means is done 
So much wrong to thy grieved mind, my death being set so soon, so 
And never suffering my return to grace of Peleus' court ! 
Nor do I wish it ; nor to live in any man's resort. 
But only that the crying blood for vengeance of my friend 
Mangled by Hector may be still'd ; his foe's death paying his end." 

She, weeping, said : ^' That hour is near, and thy death's hour thennigh ; 
Which in thy wish serv'd of thy foe suceedeth instantly." 86 

*^ And instantly it shall succeed," he answer'd, " since my fate 
Allow'd not to my will a pow'r to rescue, ere the date 
Of his late slaughter, my true friend. Far from his friends he died. 
Whose wrong therein my eyes had light and right to see denied. 90 
Yet now I neither light myself, nor have so spent my light. 
That either this friend or the rest (in numbers infinite 
Slaughter'd by Hector) I can help, nor grace with wish'd repair 
To our dear country, but breathe here unprofitable air. 
And only live a load to earth with all my strength, though none 95 
Of all the Grecians equal it. In counsel many a one 
Is my superior ; what I have, no grace gets ; what I want 
Disgraceth all. How then too soon can hastiest death supplant 
My fate-curst life ? Her instrument to my indignity 
Being that black fiend Contention, whom would to God might die 100 
To Gods and men, and Anger too, that kindles tyranny 
In men most wise, being much more sweet than liquid honey is 
To men of pow'r to satiate their watchful enmities, 
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And like a pliant fume it spreads through all their hreasts, as late ' 
It stole stem passage thorough mine, which he did instigate 105 

That is our Greneral. But the fact so long past, the effect 
Must vanish with it, though hoth griev'd ; nor must we still respect 
Our soothed humours. Need now takes the rule of either's mind. 
And when the loser of my friend his death in me shall find, 
Let death take all. Send him, ye Gods, I'll give him my embrace, no 
Not Hercules himself shunn'd death, though dearest in the grace 
Of Jupiter ; even him Fate stoop'd, and Juno's cruelty. 
And if such fate expect my Ufe, where death strikes I will lie. 
Meantime I wish a good renown, that these deep-breasted dames 
Of Ilion and Dardania may, for the extinguished flames 115 

Of their friends' lives, with both their hands wipe miserable tears 
From their so curiously-kept cheeks, and be the officers 
To execute my sighs on Troy, when (seeing my long retreat 
But gather'd strength, and gives my charge an answerable heat) 
They well may know 'twas I lay still, and that my being away 120 

Presented all their happiness. But any further stay 
(Which your much love perhaps may wish) assay not to persuade ; 
All vows are kept, all prayers heard, now free way for fight is made." 
The silver-footed Dame replied : " It fits thee well, my son, 
To keep destruction from thy friends, but those fair arms are won 125 
And worn by Hector that should keep thyself in keeping them. 
Though their fruition be but short, a long death being near him, 
Whofee cruel glory they are yet. By all means then forbear 
To tread the massacres of war, till I again appear 
From Mulciber with fit new arms ; which, when thy eye shall see iso 
The sun next rise, shall enter here with his first beams and me." 
Thus to her Sisters of the Sea she tum'd, and bade them ope 
The doors and deeps of Nereus ; she in Olympus' top 

'^ Xoser— destroyer, the one who has caused the loss of my friend. 

"* Expect — await. 

*** They weU, — ^The second folio incorrectly, '* that well may know." 
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Must vifflt Vulcan for new arms to serve her wreakfbl son. 

And bad inform her father so, with all things farther done. 135 

This said, they underwent the sea, herself flew up to heaven. 
In mean space, to the Hellespont and ships the Greeks were driven 
In shameful rout; nor could thej jet, from rage of Priam's son, 
Secure the dead of new assaults, both horse and men made on 
With such impression. Thrice the feet the hands of Hector seiz'd, 140 
And thrice th' Ajaces thump'd him off. With whose repulse displeas'd. 
He wreak'd his wrath upon the troops, then to the corse again 
Made horrid turnings, ciying out of his repulsed men. 
And would not quit him quite for death. A lion almost sterv'd 
Is not by upland herdsmen driven from urging to be serv'd 145 

With more contention, than his strength by those two of a name ; 
And had perhaps his much prais'd will, if th' airy-footed Dame, 
Swifi Iris, had not stoop'd in haste, ambassadress from heaven 
To Peleus' son, to bid him arm ; her message being given 
By Juno, kept from all the Gods ; she thus excited him : i5o 

*^ Bise, thou most terrible of men, and save the precious limb 
Of thy belov'd, in whose behalf the conflict now runs high 
Before the fleet, the either host fells other mutually, 
These to retain, those to obtain. Amongst whom most of all 
Is Hector prompt, he's apt to drag thy friend home, he your pall 155 
Will make his shoulders ; his head forc'd, he'll be most famous ; rise, 
No more he idle, set the foe a much more costly prize 
Of thy friend's value than let dogs make him a monument, 
Where thy name will be graven." He ask'd, " What Deity hath sent 
Thy presence hither ?" She replied : " Satumia, she alone, I60 

Not high Jove knowing, nor one Gt>d that doth inhabit on 
Snowy Olympus." He again : " How shall I set upon 
The work of slaughter when mine arms are worn by Priam's son ? 

'^ Sterv'd, — Although used by Chapman perhaps only for rhyme's sake (like 
nerte, Bk. XL 395, an old English word) this is the real and etymological spelling. 
To tUrve SsUidu; and the sense of stttrve, with cold or hanger, originated in the 
17th Century. »*• Two of a name— Ajaces. '*» PoZ?— pale. 
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How will my Groddess-mother grieve, that bad I should not ann 

Till she brought arms from Mulciber ! But should I do such harm 165 

To her and duty, who is he, but Ajax, that can vaunt 

The fitting my breast with his arms, and he is conversant 

Amongst the first in use of his, and rampires of the foe 

Slain near Patroclus builds to him ?" " All this," said she, " we know, 

And wish thou only wouldst but show thy person to the eyes 170 

Of these hot Hians, that, afraid of further enterprise. 

The Greeks may gai^ some little breath." She woo'd, and he was won; 

And straight IMinerva honoured him, who Jove's shield clapp'd upon 

His mighty shoulders, and his head girt with a cloud of gold 

That cast beams round about his brows. And as when arms enfold 176 

A city in an isle, from thence a fume at first appears, 

Being in the day, but, when the even her cloudy forehead rears, 

Thick show the fires, and up they cast their splendour, that men nigh. 

Seeing their distress, perhaps may set ships out to their supply ; 

So, to show such aid, from his head a light rose, scaling heaven, 18O 

And forth the wall he stept and stood, nor brake the precept given 

By his great mother, mix'd in fight, but sent abroad his voice ; 

Which Pallas far-off echoed, who did betwixt them hoise 

Shrill tumult to a topless height. And as a voice is heard 

With emulous affection, when any town is sphered 185 

With siege of such a foe as kills men's minds, and for the town 

Makes sound his trumpet ; so the voice from Thetis' issue thrown 

Won emulously th' ears of all. His brazen voice once heard. 

The minds of all were startled so they yielded ; and so fear'd 

The fair-man'd horses that they flew back, and their chariots tum'd, 

Presaging in their augurous hearts the labours that they moum'd 191 

A little after, and their guides a repercussive dread 

Took from the horrid radiance of his refulgent head, 

Which Pallas set on fire with grace. Thrice great Achilles spake. 

And thrice, in heat of all the charge, the Trojans started back. 105 

"• fM/nc— smoke. 
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Gives me the mean to quit our want with glory, and conclude 260 

The Greeks in sea-boards and our seas, to slack it, and extrude 

His oflferM bounty by our flight. Fool that thou art, bewray 

This counsel to no common ear, for no man shall obey ; 

K any will, I'll check his will. But what our self conmoiand. 

Let all observe. Take suppers all, keep watch of every hand. 265 

If any Trojan have some spoil that takes his too much care, 

Make him dispose it publicly ; 'tis better any fare 

The better for him than the Greeks. When light then decks the 

skies. 
Let all arm for a fierce assault. If great Achilles rise. 
And will enforce our greater toil, it may rise so to him. 270 

On my back he shall find no wings, my spirit shall force my limb 
To stand his worst, and give or take. Mars is our common lord. 
And the desirous swordman's life he ever puts to sword.'^ 

This counsel gat applause of all, so much were all unwise ; 
Minerva robb'd them of their brains, to like the ill advice 275 

The great man gave, and leave the good since by the meaner given. 
All took their suppers ; but the Greeks spent all the heavy even 
About Patroclus' mournful rites, Pelides leading all 
In all the forms of heaviness. He by his side did fall. 
And his man-slaughtering hands impos'd into his oft-kiss'd breast, 28o 
Sighs blew up sighs, and lion-like, grac'd with a goodly crest. 
That in his absence being robb'd by hunters of his whelps, 
Returns to his so desolate den, and, for his wanted helps. 
Beholding his unlook'd-for wants, flies roaring back again, 
Hunts the sly hunter, many a vale resounding his disdain ; 285 

So moum'd Pelides his late loss, so weighty were his moans. 
Which, for their dumb sounds, now gave words to all his Myrmidons : 
*' O Gods," said he, " how vain a vow I made, to cheer the mind 
Of sad Menoetius, when his son his hand to mine resigned, 
That high tower'd Opus he should see, and leave rac't Bion 290 

With spoil and honour, even with me I But Jove vouchsafes to none 
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Wish'd passages to all his vows ; we both were destinate 

To bloodj one earth here in Troy, nor any more estate 

In my return hath Peleus or Thetis ; but because 

I last must undergo the ground, I'll keep no funeral laws, 295 

O my Patroclus, for thy corse, before I hither bring 

The arms of Hector and his head to thee for oflfering. 

Twelve youths, the most renown'd of Troy, I'll sacrifice beside, 

Before thy heap of funeral, to thee unpacified. 

In mean time, by our crooked stems lie drawing tears from mie, 300 

And round about thy honoured corse these dames of Dardanie 

And Hion with the ample breasts (whom our long spears and pow'rs 

And labours purchased from the rich and by-us-ruin'd towers, 

And cities strong and populous with divers-languag'd men) 

Shall kneel, and neither day nor night be licensed to abstain ' so5 

From solemn watches, their toil'd eyes held ope with endless tears." 

This passion past, he gave command to his near soldiers 
To put a tripod to the fire, to cleanse the festered gore 
From off the person. They obey'd, and presently did pour 
Fresh water in it, kindled wood, and with an instant flame sio 

The belly of the tripod girt, till fire's hot quality came 
Up to the water. Then they wash'd and fiU'd the mortal wound 
With wealthy oil of nine years old, then wrapp'd the body round 
In largeness of a fi[ne white sheet, and put it then in bed ; 
When all watch'd all night with their lord, and spent sighs on the dead. 

Then Jove ask'd Juno : " If at length she had sufficed her spleen, 3i6 
Achilles being won to arms ? Or if she had not been 
The natural mother of the Greeks, she did so still prefer 
Their quarrel ?*' She, incens'd, ask'd : " Why he still was taunting her 
For doing good to those she lov'd, since man to man might show 320 
Kind offices, though thrall to death, and though they did not know 
Half such deep counsels as disclos'd beneath her far-seeing state. 
She, reigning queen of Goddesses, and being ingenerate 

VOL. n. L 
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Of one stock witk himself, besides the state of bdng his wife ? 

And must her wn^, and ill to Troy, continue such a strife 825 

From time to time 'twixt him and her?" This private speech Aey 

had. 
And now the silver-footed Queen had her ascension made 
To that incorruptible house, that starry golden court 
Of fiery Yulcan, beautifal amongst th' immortal sort, 
Which yet the lame God built himself. She found him in a sweat sso 
About his bellows, and in haste had twenty tripods beat 
To set for stools about the sides of his well-buiided hall. 
To whose feet little wheels of gold he put, to go withal, 
And enter his rich dining room, alone, tibeir motion free. 
And back again go out alone, miraculous to see. SS5 

And thus much he had done of them, yet handles were to add, 
For which he now was making studs. And while their fashion had 
Employment of his skilful hand, bright Thetis was come near, 
Whom first fair well-hair'd Charis saw, that was the nirptial fere 
Of famous Vulcan, who the hand of Thetis toc^, and said : 840 

" Why, fair-train*d, lov'd, and honoured dame, are we thus visited 
By your kind presence ? You, I think, ware never here before. 
Come near, that I may banquet you, and make you visit more." 

She led her in, and in a chair of silver (being the fruit 
Of Vulcan's hand) she made her sit, a footstool of a suit 845 

Apposing to her crystal feet ; and eallM the Qt)d of fire, 
Por Thetis was arriv'd, she said, and entertain^ desire 
Of some grace that his art might grant. " Thetis to me," said he, 
^< Is mighty, and most reverend, as one that nourish'd me. 
When grief consumed me, being cast from heaven by want of shame 
In my proud mother, who, because she brought me forth so lame, 8«i 
Would have me made away, and then had I been much distress'd 
Had Thetis and Eurynome in cither's silver breast 

** Fere — companion, lover. 

«* Had /.—The second folio and Taylor, " I had.'' 
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Not rescu'd me ; Eurynome that to her father had 
Beciprocal Oceanus. Nine years with them I made a6» 

A nmnher of well-arted things, romid bracelets, buttons braTe, 
Whistles, and carquenets. My forge stood in a hollow caYe» 
About which, murmuring with foam, th' unmeasured ocean 
Was ever beating ; my abode known nor to God nor man, 
But Thetis and Eurynome, and they would see me still, dM 

They were my loving guardians. Now then the starry hill, 
And our particular roof, thus grac'd with bright-hair'd Thetis here, 
It fits me always to repay a recompense as dear 
To her thoughts ae my life to me. Haste, Charis, and appose 
Some dainty guest-rites to our friend, while I my bellows loose 3<5 
From fire, and lay up all my tools/' Then from an anvil rose 
Th' unwieldy monster, halted down, and all awry he went. 
He took his bellows from the fire, and every instrument 
Lock'd safe up in a silver chest. Then vrith a sponge he drest 
His face all over, neck and hands, and all his hairy breast, 370 

Put on his coat, his sceptre took, and then went halting forth. 
Handmaids of gold attending him, resembling in aU worth 
Living young damsels, fill'd with minds and wisdom, and were tanin'd 
In all immortal ministry, virtue and voice contained, 
And mov'd with voluntary pow'rs ; and these still waited on 37s 

Their fiery sovereign, who (not apt to walk) sate near the throne 
• Of fair-hair'd Thetis, took her hand, and thus he courted her : 

" For what ajOfair, O fair-train'd queen, rev^end to me, and dear. 
Is our court hononr'd with thy state, that hast not heretofore 879 

Perform'd this kindness ? Speak thy thoughts, thy suit can be no aoore 
Than my mind gives me diarge to grant. Can my pow'r get it wrooght? 
Or that it have not only pow'r of only act in thought ?" 

She thus : ^' O Vulcan, is there one of all that are of heaven 
That in her never-quiet mind Satumius hath given 

^^ Reciprocal^i^ e. fiither to her as well as Thetis. 

^^ Carguene^s—necklacefl^ Spelt '^ carcaoet,'' " carkanet," '* carknetti" &c. 
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80 much affliction as to me, whom only he subjects, 885 

Of all the sea-nymphs, to a man, and makes me bear th' affects 

Of his frail bed, and all against the freedom of my will. 

And he worn to his root with age ? From him another ill 

Ariseth to me : Jupiter, you know, hath given a son. 

The excellent'st of men, to me, whose education 390 

On my part well hath answered his own worth, having grown 

As in a fruitful soil a tree that puts not up alone 

His body to a naked height, but jointly gives his growth 

A thousand branches ; yet to him so short a life I brought, 

That never I shall see him more returned to Peleus' court. 396 

And all that short life he hath spent in most unhappy sort ; 

For first he won a worthy dame, and had her by the hands 

Of all the Grecians, yet this dame Atrides countermands ; 

For which in much disdain he moum'd, and almost pin'd away, 

And yet for this wrong he received some honour, 1 must say. 400 

The Greeks, being shut up at their ships, not suffer'd to advance 

A head out of their batter'd stems, and mighty suppliance 

By all their grave men hath been made, gifts, honours, all proposed 

For his reflection ; yet he still kept close, and saw enclosed 

Their whole host in this general plague. But now his friend put on 

His arms, being sent by him to field, and many a Myrmidon 406 

In conduct of him. All the day they fought before the gates 

Of Scsea, and most certainly that day had seen the dates 

Of all Troy's honours in her dust, if Phoebus (having done 

Much mischief more) the envied life of good Menoetius' son 4 10 

Had not with partial hands enforced, and all the honour given 

To Hector, who hath pris'd his arms. And therefore I am driven 

T* embrace thy knees for new defence to my Wd son. Alas ! 

Hjs life, prefix'd so short a date, had need spend that with grace. 

*^ Suppliance — supplication. 

^^ Befectkm — to turn him from bis purpose. 

*^* Prefixed — ^previously-fixedy.fbre-mxnned. 
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A sliield then for him, and a hehn, fair greaves, and curets, such 415 

As may renown thy workmanship, and honour him as much^ 

I sue for at thy famous hands." " Be confident," said he, 

" Let these wants breed thy thoughts no care. I would it lay in me 

To hide him from his heavy death, when fate shall seek for him. 

As well as with renowned arms to fit his goodly limb, 4S0 

Which thy hands shall convey to him, and all eyes shall admire. 

See, and desire again to see thy satisfied desire." 

This said, he left her there, and forth did to his bellows go, 
Appos'd them to the fire again, commanding them to blow. 
Through twenty holes made to his hearth at once blew twenty pair, 425 
That fir'd his coals, sometimes with soft, sometimes with vehement, air. 
As he willed, and his work required. Amids the flame he cast 
Tin, silver, precious gold, and brass ; and in the stock he plac'd 
A mighty anvil ; his right hand a weighty hammer held, 
His left his tongs. And first he forg'd a strong and spacious shield 430 
Adom'd with twenty several hues ; about whose verge he beat 
A ring, three-fold and radiant, and on the back he set 
A silver handle ; five-fold were the equal lines he drew 
About the whole circumference, in which his hand did shew 
(Directed with a knowing mind) a rare variety ; 486 

For in it he presented Earth ; in it the Sea and Sky ; 
In it the never- wearied Sun, the Moon exactly round. 
And all those Stars with which the brows of ample heaven are crown'd, 
Orion, all the Pleiades, and those seven Atlas got. 
The close-beam'd Hyades, the Bear, sumam'd the Chariot, 440 

That turns about heaven's axle-tree, holds ope a constant eye 
Upon Orion, and of all the cressets in the sky 
His golden forehead never bows to th' Ocean empery. 

Two cities in the spacious field he built, with goodly state 
Of divers-languag'd men. The one did nuptials celebrate, 445 

^ Presented. — The second folio, and Taylor, " repretented.** 
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Obsernng at IImdi solemn feasts, the brides from forth their how'rs 

With torches ush^'d throu^ the sts'eets, a world of panunours 

Excited by diem ; youths and maids in lovely circles danc'd, 

To whom the m^ry pipe and harp their spritely sounds advancM, 

The matrons standing in dieir doors admiring. Otherwhere 450 

A solemn court of law was kept, where throngs of people were. 

The case in question was a fine impoe'd on one that slew 

The friend of him that followed it, and for the fine did sue, 

Which th' other pleaded he had paid. Th' adverse part denied, 

And openly affirm'd he had no penny satisfied. 455 

Both put it to aribiterment. The people cried 'twas best 

For both parts, and th' assistants too gave their dooms like the rest. 

The heralds made the people peace. The seniors then did bear 

The Yoiceful heralds' sceptres, sat within a sacred sphere. 

On polish'd stones, and gave by turns their sentence. In the court 46o 

Two talents' gdd were cast, for him that judg'd in justest sort. 

The otiier city other wars emj^oy'd as busily. 
Two armies glittering in arms, of one confederacy, 
Besieg'd it, and a parl^ had with those witiiin the town. 
Two ways they stood resolv'd ; to see the city overthrown, 465 

Or that the citizens should heap in two parts all their wealth. 
And give them half. They neither lik'd, but arm'd themselves by stealth, 
I^efib all their old men, wives, and boys, behind to man their walls, 
And stole out to their enemy's town. The Queen of martials 
And Mars himself conducted them ; both which, being forg'd of gold, 
Must needs have golden furniture, and m&a might so behold 471 

They were presented Deities. The people Vulcan forg'd 
Of meaner metal. When they came where that was to be urg'd 
For which they went, within a vale close to a flood, whose stream 
Us'd to give all their cattle drink, they there enambnsh'd them, 475 

«• Thus the first folio " ^nitefy," i. e. ** iptriffy." The second and Dr. Taylor 
have " tpriteful," i. e. <* ^iriritftU,'' << ipirUed,^* a word frequently used by Chapman. 
**^ 2>ooMr— deeisiaat. 
^ rofattf* ^.— The teoond folio and Taylor, << to&nte of^ohL" 
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And sent two scouts out to descry when th^ enemy's herds and sheep 
Were setting out. They straight came forth, with two that us'd to keep 
Their passage always ; both which pip'd, and went on merrily. 
Nor dream'd of ambuscadoes there. The ambush then let fly, 479 

Slew all their white fleec'd sheep, and neat, and by them laid their guard. 
When those in siege before the town so strange an uproar heard, 
Behind, amongst their flocks and herds (being then in counsel set) 
They then start up, took horse, and soon their subtle enemy met, 
Fought with them on the river's shore, where both gave mutual blows 
With well-pil'd darts. Amongst them all perverse Contention rose, 
Amongst them Tumult was enrag'd, amongst them ruinous Fate 436 
Had her red-flnger ; some they took in an unhurt estate, 
Some hurt yet living, some quite slain, and those they tugg'd to them 
By both the feet, stripped off and took their weeds, with all the stream 
Of blood upon them that their steels had manfully let out. 490 

They fared as men alive indeed drew dead indeed about. 
To these the fiery Artizan did add a new-ear'd field, 
Large and thrice ploughed, the soil being soft, and of a wealthy yield ; 
And many men at plough he made, that drave earth here and there. 
And tum'd up stitches orderly, at whose end when they were, 495 

A fellow ever gave their hands full cups of luscious wine ; 
Which emptied, for another stitch, the earth they undermine, 
And long till th' utmost bound be reach'd of all the ample close. 
The soil tum'd up behind the plough all black like earth arose, 
Though forg'd of nothing else but gold, and lay in show as light 6O0 
As if it had been plough'd indeed, miraculous to sight. 

*^' The second folio erroneously omits " cwfc" 

^* Fared— The second folio and Taylor, "/«"^-" 

^^ New-ear'd — Dewly ploughed. It might have been thought that such a 
common word (occurring in the Bible, see Isai. X2X. 24, 1 Sam. viu 12, &c. 
&c.) would have been understood by Dr. Taylor, witness however his note : 
'' Covered with com just ripened into ears. The epithet is very picturesque and 
expressive." I 

*•* 5titeAe»— furrows. 
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There grew by this a field of com, high, ripe, where reapers wrought, 
And let thick handfiils fall to earth, for which some other brought 
Bands, and made sheaves. Three binders stood, and took the handfuls 

reap'd 
From boys that gathered quickly up, and by them armfids heap'd. 605 
Amongst these at a furrow's end the king stood pleas'd at heart, 
Said no word, but his sceptre show'd. And from him, much apart, 
His harvest-bailififs underneath an oak a feast prepar'd, 
And having kill'd a mighty ox, stood there to see him shar'd. 
Which women for their harvest folks (then come to sup) had dress'd, 
And many white wheat>cakes bestow'd, to make it up a feast. 511 

He set near this a vine of gold, that crack'd beneath the weight 
Of bunches black with being ripe ; to keep which at the height, 
A silver rail ran all along, and round about it flow'd 
An azure moat, and to this guard a quickset was bestow'd 515 

Of tin, one only path to all, by which the pressmen came 
In time of vintage. Youths and maids, that bore not yet the flame 
Of manly Hymen, baskets bore of grapes and mellow fruit. 
A lad that sweetly touched a harp, to which his voice did suit, 
Center'd the circles of that youth, all whose skill could not do 520 

The wanton's pleasure to their minds, that danced, sung, whistled too. 

A herd of oxen then he carv'd, with high rais'd heads, forged all 
Of gold and tin, for colour mix'd, and bellowing from their stall 
Kush'd to their pastures at a flood that echo'd all their throats, 
Exceeding swift, and fiill of reeds ; and all in yellow coats 525 

Four herdsmen follow'd ; after whom nine mastiffs went. In head 
Of all the herd, upon a bull, that deadly bellowed. 
Two horrid lions rampt, and seiz'd, and tugg'd off bellowing still ; 
Both men and dogs came ; yet they tore the hide, and lapp'd their fill 

*" The second folio has strangely omitted this line. Dr. Taylor of course 
printing from that copy has also omitted it, yet it surely ought to have caught 
nift eye, both from the sense and rhyme. 

'^' At afiood.^^^ At" is omitted in the second folio and Dr. Taylor's edition. 
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Of black blood, and the entrails ate. In vain the men assay'd 530 

To set their dogs on ; none durst pinch, but cur-like stood and bay'd 
In both the faces of their kings, and all their onsets fled. 

Then in a passing pleasant vale the famous Artsman fed, 
Upon a goodly pasture ground, rich flocks of white-fleec'd sheep, 
Built stables, cottages, and cotes that did the shepherds keep 535 

From wind and weather. Next to these he cut a dancing place, 
All full of turnings, that was like the admirable maze 
For fair-hair'd Ariadne made by cunning Dsedalus ; 
And in it youths and virgins danc'd, all young and beauteous, 
And glewed in another's palms. Weeds that the wind did toss 540 
The virgins wore ; the youths woven coats, that cast a faint dim gloss 
Like that of oil. Fi-esh garlands too the virgins' temples crown'd ; 
The youths gilt swords wore at their thighs, with silver bawdries bound. 
Sometimes all wound close in a ring, to which as fast they spun, 
As any wheel a turner makes, being tried how it will run, 545 

While he is set ; and out again as full of speed they wound. 
Not one left fast, or breaking hands. A multitude stood round. 
Delighted with their nimble sport ; to end which two begun, 
Mids all, a song, and turning sung the sport's conclusion. 
All this he circled in the shield, with pouring round about, 560 

In all his rage, the Ocean, that it might never out. 

This shield thus done, he forg'd for him such curets as outshin'd 
The blaze of fire. A helmet then (through which no steel could find 
Forc'd passage) he compos'd, whose hue a hundred colours took. 
And in the crest a plume of gold, that each breath stirr'd, he stuck. 556 

All done, he all to Thetis brought, and held all up to her. 
She took them all, and, like t' the hawk sumam'd the osspringer, 
From Vulcan to her mighty son, with that so glorious show, 
Stoop'd from the steep Olympian hill hid in eternal snow. 

^^ Glewed— }omedi ; i. e. with hands dasped. 
**' Os8pringer-~osprej, 
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COMMENTARIUS. 

184. 'Of V OT* ^pt^^Xif ^cav))' 8r« t-* ta^e <raXjriy| 

'Aotv xepcirXoficyiiiv dijtcav vx6 dvyiopacfrrlwv* 

01 d' teic ovv CU.OV owa xdXictov AicueiSao, 
Uaetv 6pci/di} dvft^c. 

Thus turned by Spondanus ad verhum : — 

*' Ut autem com cognitu &cilis yqjl est, com cUngit tuba 

Urbem obsidentes hostes propter pemiciosos : 

Sic tunc dara vox fuit .£aciase. 

Hi autem postquam igitur audiverunt vooem ferream /Racidg., 

Omnibus coimnotus est animus." 

Valla thus : — 

" Sicut enim cum obsidentibns smru Hibem hostibns, yel clarior tox, 
vel classicum perstrepit ; ita nunc Achilles magna voce inolamayit. Quam 
cum audirent Trojani, perturbati sunt animis." 

Eobanus Hessus thus : — 

" Nam sicnt ab nrbe 
Obsess& increpuere tubse, yel classica cantu 
Ferrea ; sic Iroas yox perturbabat Achillis." 

Mine own harsh conversion (which I will be bold to repeat, after 
these, thus closely for your easier examination) in this, as before : — 

** ■ And as a yoioe is heard 

With emulous attention, when any town is spher'd 
With siege of such a foe as kills men's minds, and for the town 
Makes sound his trumpet ; so the voice from Thetis' issue thrown 
Won emulously the ears of aU. His brazen voice once heard, 
The minds of all were startled so, they yielded," 

In conference of all our translations, I would gladly learn of my 
more learned reader if the two last conversions do anything near express 
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the conceit of Homer, or if they bear any grace worth the signification 
of his wimls, and the sense of his illustration ; whose intent was not to 
express the clearness or shrillness of his voice in itself, but the envious 
terror it wrought in the Trojans — x^iiiikn ^«vi not signifying in this 
place clara, or cognitu fadlis, vox, but cemulanda vox; a^l(nKog signi- 
fying quern valde annulamur, aut valde cemulandtLS, though these inter- 
preters would rather receive it here for apl^nXog verso ^ ia (, ut sit 
clams, illiLstris, <fec. But how silly a curiosity is it to alter the word 
upon ignorance of the signification it hath in its place: the word a^ihy^g 
being a compound of a^i, which signifieth valde, and CuXof, which is 
asmtdatio ; or of CuXow, which signifies cemulor. To this eflfect then 
(siuth Homer, in this simile) — as a voice that works a terror, carrying 
an envy with it, sounds to a city besieged when the trumpet of a 
dreadful and mind-destroying enemy summons it, (for so Jij/wv ^u/jtopa- 
ta-Tsav signifies; ^ufAOpouVriig signifying animum destruens, being a 
compound of pa/«, which signifies destruo, and ^iz/aoj, which is animus,) — 
that is, when the parle comes, after the trumpet's sound, uttering the 
resolution of the dreadful enemy before it. The further application of 
this simile is left out by mischance. 
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The ABaDHENT. 



(If all hia wrath; lakes of the kinK of men 
Fruc'uffer'd ^itts. All take their breakfast tb 
lie unl; taating, arma, aod bringa ubmad 
1'he Qrecian boat, and (hearing the abodef 
0( hli near death hy Xanthua prophesied) 
The hurae, for his ao bold presage, doth chide. 

Ahother Abodmbht. 



I 




II I'' moon BToee, and from the ocean, in her Bo&on robe, 
I iiiTO light to all, as well to Gods as men of th' under globe. 
'I")ieti8 etoop'd home, and found the prortrate person of 



t, bii friend, atill pouring out himself in pas^on ; 

A niunlwr more being heavy consorts to him in his cares. 

Anoopt them all Thetis appear'd and, sacred comfi»ten. 
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Made these short words : '* Though we must grieve, yet bear it thus, 

my son, 
It was no man that prostrated in this sad fashion 
Thy dearest friend, it was a God that first laid on his hand. 
Whose will is law. The Gods' decrees no human must withstand, lo 
Do thou embrace this fabric of a God, whose hand before 
Ne'er forg'd the like, and such as yet no human shoulder wore." 

Thus, setting down, the precious metal of the arms was such 
That all the room rung with the weight of every slend'rest touch. 
Cold tremblings took the Myrmidons ; none durst sustain, all fear'd 15 
T' oppose their eyes ; Achilles yet, as soon as they appeared. 
Stem Anger enter'd. From his eyes, as if the day-star rose, 
A radiance terrifying men did all the state enclose. 
At length he took into his hands the rich gift of the God, 
And, much pleas'd to behold the art that in the shield he show'd, 20 
He brake forth into this applause : " O mother, these right well 
Show an immortal finger's touch ; man's hand must never deal 
With arms again. Now I will arm ; yet, that no honour make 
My friend forgotten, I much fear lest with the blows of flies 
His brass-inflicted wounds are fil'd ; life gone, his person lies 25 

All apt to putrefaction." She bade him doubt no harm 
Of those offences, she would care to keep the petulant swarm 
Of flies, that usually taint the bodies of the slain. 
From his friend's person. Though a year the earth's top should sustain 
His slaughter'd body, it should still rest sound, and rather hold 30 

A better state than worse, since time that death first made him cold. 
And so bade call a council, to dispose of new alarms. 
Where, to the king, that was the pastor of that flock in arms. 
He should depose all anger, and put on a fortitude 
Fit for his arms. All this his pow'rs with dreadful strength indued. 86 
She, with her fair hand, still'd into the nostrils of his friend 
Ked nectar and ambrosia^ with which she did defend 
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The corse from putrefaction. He trod along the shore. 

And smnmon'd all th' heroic Greeks, with all that spent hefore 

The time in exercise with him, the masters, pilots too, 40 

Yict'lers, and all. All, when they saw Achilles summon so, 

Swarm'd to the council, haying long left the lahorious wars. 

To all these came two halting kings, true servitors of Mars, 

Tjdides and wise Ithacus, hoth leaning on their spears^ 

Their wounds still painful ; and hoth these sat first of all the peers. 45 

The last come was the king of men, sore wounded wi& the lance 
Of Coon Antenorides. All set, the first in utterance 
Was Thetis' son, who rose and said : <' Atrides, had not this 
Conferr'd most profit to us hoth, when hoth our enmities 
Consum'd us so, and for a wench, whom, when I chose for prise, fio 
In laying Ljmessus' ruin'd walls amongst our victories, 
I would to heaven, as first she set her dainty foot ahoard, 
Diana's hand had tumhled ofP, and with a javelin gor'd I 
For then th' unmeasurahle earth had not so thi^ heen gnswn. 
In death's convulsions, hy our friends, since my affects were drawn » 
To such distemper. To our foe, and to our foe's chief friend. 
Our jar brought profit, but the Greeks will never give an end 
To thought of what it prejudic'd them. Past things yet past our aid ; 
Fit grief for what wrath rul'd in them must make th' amends repidd 
With that necessity of love that now forbids our ire^ 60 

Which I with free affects obey. 'Tis for the senseless fire 
Still to be burning, having stuff ; but men must curb rage still. 
Being fram'd vdth voluntary pow'rs as well to dieck the will 
As give it reins. Give you then charge, that for our instant fight 
The Greeks may follow me to field, to try if still the night 65 

Will bear out Trojans at our ships. I hope there is some one 
Amongst their chief encouragers wiU thank me to be gone. 
And bring his heart down to his knees in that submission." 

The Greeks rejoic'd to hear the heart of Peleus' mighty son 
So qualified. And then the king, not rising from his throne 70 
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For his late hurt, to get good ear, thus order*d his reply : 

" Princes of Greece, your states shall suffer no indignity, 
If, heing hx off, ye stand and hear ; nor fits it such as stand 
At greater distance to disturb the counsel now in hand 
By uproar, in their too much care of hearing. Some, of force, 76 

Must lose some words ; for hard it is, in such a great concourse 
(Though hearers' ears be ne'er so i^arp) to touch at all things spoke ; 
And in assemblies of such trust, how can a man provoke 
Fit pow'r to hear, or leave to i^ak ? Best auditors may there 
Lose fittest words, and the most vocal orator fit ear. ao 

My main end then, to satisfy Pelides with reply, 
My words shall pft)8ecute, to him my speech especially 
Shall bear direction. Yet I wish the court in general 
Would give fit ear ; my speech shall need attention of all. 

Oft have our peers of Greece much blam'd my forcing of the prise 86 
Due to Achilles ; of which act, not I, but destinies. 
And Jove himself, and black Erinnys (that casts Mae mists still 
Betwixt us and our actions done, botli by her pow'r and will) 
Are authors. "What could I do then ? The very day and hour 
Of our debate, that Fury stole in that act on my povr'r. »o 

And more ; all things are done by strife ; that wicient seed of Jove, 
Ate, that hurts all, perfects all, her feet are soft, and move 
Not on the earth, they bear her still aloft men's heads, and th^re 
The harmful hurts them. Nor was I alone her prisoner, 
Jove, best of men and Gods, hath been, not he himself halii gone 06 
Beyond her fetters, no, she made a woman put them on ; 
For when Alcmena was to vent the force of Hercules 
In well-wall'd Thebes, thus Jove triumph'd: * Hear, Gods and Goddesses, 
The words my joys urg'd : In diis day, Lucina, brining pain 
To labouring women, shall produce into the light of men loo 

A man that all his neighbour kings shall in his empire hold, 
And vaunt that more than manly race whose honour'd veins enfold 

^ Fen^— give birth to. 
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My eminent blood.' Satumia conceiy'd a present sleight, 

And urg'd confirmance of his vaunt t' infringe it, her conceit 

In this sort urg'd : * Thou wilt not hold thy word with this i;are man, 

Or, if thou wilt, confirm it with the oath Olympian, io« 

That whosoever falls this day betwixt a woman's knees. 

Of those men's stocks that from thy blood derive their pedigrees. 

Shall all his neighbour towns conmiand.' Jove, ignorant of fr^ud. 

Took that great oath, which his great ill gave little cause t' applaud. 

Down from Olympus' top she stoop'd, and quickly reach'd the place ui 

In Argos where the famous wife of Sthenelus, whose race 

He fetch'd from Jove by Perseus, dwelt. She was but seven months gone 

With issue, yet she brought it forth ; Alcmena's matchless son 

Delay'd frx)m light, Satumia repress'd the teeming throes 115 

Of his great mother. Up to heaven she mounts again, and shows. 

In glory, her deceit to Jove. * Bright-light'ning Jove,' said she, 

* Now th' Argives have an emperor ; a son deriv'd from thee 
Is bom to Persean Sthenelus, Eurystheus his name. 

Noble and worthy of the rule thou swor'st to him.' This came 120 
Close to the heart of Jupiter, and Ate, that had wrought 
This anger by Satumia, by her bright hair he caught. 
Held down her head, and over her made this infallible vow : 

* That never to the cope of stars should reascend that brow, 

Being so infortunate to all.' Thus, swinging her about, 125 

He cast her from the fiery heaven, who ever since thrust out 

Her fork'd sting in th' affairs of men. Jove ever since did grieve, 

Since his dear issue Hercules did by his vow achieve 

The imjust toils of Eurystheus. Thus fares it now with me, 

Since under Hector's violence the Grecian progeny i3o 

Fell so unfitly by my spleen, whose falls will ever stick 

In my griev'd thoughts, my weakness yet (Satumius making sick 

The state my mind held) now recur'd, th' amends shall make even 

weight 
'Witb mjr offence. And therefore rouse thy spirits to the fight 
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With all thy forces ; all the gifts proposed thee at thy tent 135 

Last day hy royal Ithacus my officers shall present. 

And, if it like thee, strike no stroke, though never so on thorns 

Thy mind stands to thy friend's revenge, till my command adorns 

Thy tents and coffers with such gifts as well may let thee know 

How much I wish thee satisfied.'* He answer'd : " Let thy vow, i4o 

Eenown'd Atrides, at thy will be kept, as justice would. 

Or keep thy gifts ; 'tis all in thee. The council now we hold 

Is for repairing our main field with all our fortitude. 

My fair show made brooks no retreat, nor must delays delude 

Our deed's expectance. Yet undone the great work is. All eyes Mo 

Must see Achilles in first fight depeopling enemies. 

As well as counsel it in court, that every man set on 

May choose his man to imitate my exercise upon." 

Ulysses answer'd : " Do not yet, thou man made like the Gods, 
Take fasting men to field. Suppose, that whatsoever odds ion 

It brings against them with full men, thy boundless eminence 
Caji amply answer, yet refrain to tempt a violence. 
The conflict wearing out our men was late, and held as long, 
Wherein, though most Jove stood for Troy, he yet made our part 

strong 
To bear that most. But 'twas to bear, and that breeds little heart. i5.'» 
Let wine and bread then add to it ; they help the twofold part, 
The soul and body, in a man, both force and fortitude. 
All day men cannot fight and fast, though never so indued 
With minds to fight, for, that suppos'd, there lurks yet secretly 
Thirst, hunger, in th' oppressed joints which no mind can supply, leo 
They take away a marcher's knees. Men's bodies throughly fed. 
Their minds share with them in their strength ; and, all day combated, 
One stirs not, till you call off all. Dismiss them then to meat, 
And let Atrides tender here, in sight of all this seat, 

*** Which, — The second folio omits, and so Dr. Taylor. 
"^ TAw.— The second folio and Taylor " his.'' 

VOL. n. M 
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The gifts he promis'd. Let him swear hefore us all, and rise 165 

To that oath, that he never touch'd in any wanton wise 

The lady he enforced. Besides, that he remains in mind 

As chastely satisfied ; not touch'd, or privily inolin'd 

With future vantages. And last, 'tis fit he should approve 

All these rites at a solemn feast in honour of your love, 170 

That so you take no manned law for ments ahsolute. 

And thus the honours you receive, resolving the pursuit 

Of your friend's quarrel, well will quit your sorrow for your friend. 

And thou, Atrides, in the taste of so severe an end, 

Hereafter may on others hold a juster government ; 175 

Nor will it aught impair a king to give a sound content 

To any subject soundly wrong'd." " I joy," replied the king, 

" O Laertiades, to hear thy liberal coimselling ; 

In which is all decorum kept, nor any point lacks touch 

That might be thought on to conclude a reconcilement such iso 

As fits example, and us two. My mind yet makes me swear, 

Not your impulsion ; and that mind shall rest so kind and clear. 

That I will not forswear to God. Let then Achilles stay, 

Though never so inflam'd for fight, and all men here I pray 

To stay, till from my tents these gifts be brought here, and the truce 

At all parts finished before all. And thou of all I choose, I86 

Divine Ulysses, and command to choose of all your host 

Youths of most honour, to present to him we honour most 

The gifts we late vow'd, and the dames. Mean space about our tents 

Talthybius shall provide a boar, to crown these kind events ido 

With thankftil sacrifice to Jove and to the God of Light." 

Achilles answer'd : •* These affairs will show more requisite, 
Great king of men, some other time, when our more free estates 
Yield fit cessation from the war, and when my spleen abates ; 
But now, to all our shames besides, our friends by Hector slain 195 
(And Jove to friend) lie unfetch'd off. Haste, then, and meat your men, 

"* See Commentary. '•> Ofmen,^ThQ second folio and Dr. Taylor 

•nonfiOQflly omit these words. 
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Though, I must still say, mj command would lead them fasting forth, 
And all together feast at night. Meat will he something worth 
When stomachs first have made it way with venting infamy. 
And other sorrows late sustained, with long'd-for wreaks, that lie 26o 
Heavy upon them, for right's sake. Before which load he got 
From off my stomach, meat nor drink, I vow, shall down my throat. 
My friend being dead, who digg'd with wounds, and bor'd through both 

his feet. 
Lies in the entry of my tent, and in the tears doth fleet 
Of his associates. Meat and drink have little merit then ao5 

To comfort me, but blood, and death, and deadly groans of men." 
The great in counsels yet made good his former counsels thus : 
" O Peleus' son, of all the Greeks by much most valorous. 
Better and mightier than myself no little with thy lance 
I yield thy worth ; in wisdom, yet, no less I dare advance 210 

My right above thee, since above in years, and knowing more. 
Let then thy mind rest in thy words. We quickly shall have store 
And all satiety of fight, whose steel heaps store of straw 
And little com upon a floor, when Jove, that doth withdraw 
And join all battles, once begins t' incline his balances, 2i« 

In which he weighs the lives of men. The Greeks you must not press 
To mourning with the belly ; death hath nought to do with that 
In healthful men that mourn for friends. His steel we stumble at. 
And fall at, every day, you see, sufficient store, and fast. 
What hour is it that any breathes ? We must not use more haste 220 
Than speed holds fit for our revenge. Nor should we mourn too much. 
Who dead is must be buried. Men's patience should be such 
That one day's moan should serve one man. The dead must end with 

death, 
And life last with what strengthens life. AH those that held their breath 
From death in fight the more should eat, that so they may supply 225 
Their fellows that have stuck in field, and fight incessantly. 

»* i^Yifrt— float. 
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Let none expect reply to this, nor stay ; for this shall stand 
Or fall with some offence to him that looks for new command, 
Whoever in dislike holds hack. All join then, all things fit 
Allow'd for all ; set on a charge, at all parts answering it." 290 

This said, he chose, for noblest youths to bear the presents, these : 
The sons of Xestor, and with them renown'd Meriones, 
Phylides, Thoas, Lycomed, and Meges, all which went, 
And Menalippus, following Ulysses to the tent 

Of Agamemnon. He but spake, and with the word the deed 235 

Had joinM effect. The fitness well was answer'd in the speed. 

The presents, added to the dame the Greneral did enforce. 
Were twenty caldrons, tripods seven, twelve young and goodly horse. 
Seven ladies excellently seen in all Minerva's skill, 
The eighth Briseis who had pow'r to ravish eveir will, 240 

Twelve talents of the finest gold, all which Ulysses weigh'd 
And carried first, and after him the other vouths convev*d 
The other presents, tender*d all in face of all the court* 
Up rose the king. Talthybius, whose voice had a report 
like to a Grod, callM to the rites. There having brought the boar. 
Atiides with his knife took say upon the part before, 2415 

And lifting up his sacred hands to Jove to make his vows, 
Crrave silence struck the complete court, wh»i, casting his high Intows 
Up to the broad heaven, thus he spake : '' Kow witness, Jupiter, 
First, highest, and thou best of Grods ; thou Earth that all do^ bear : 
Thou Sun ; ve Furies under earth that every soul tonnoit si 

Whan impious perjuij distains ; that nought incontin^it 



■ Tuk m 9 as say, sample Xakss Ims fiillj illiistnted this word. ^ To 
Atmofmx court, was for the roval taster to dedare the goodness of the wine 
or dishes. In hantii^ the my was taken of the veniun, iriien the deer wd^ 




' The person that adks jnf is to draw the edge of die knife Idsnrelv «!v oc 
Ae 'tmy middle of the bellT. b^:inning near die brisket, and drawing*a iini^ 
«paa it» to diseover how fia the deer is.'— GcaiL JZccmrt. pw 75. 
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In bed, or any other act to any slenderest touch 

Of my light vows, hath wrong'd the dame ; and, let my plagues be such 

As are inflicted by the Gods in all extremity 255 

Of whomsoever perjur'd men, if godless perjury 

In least degree dishonour me." This said, the bristled throat 

Of the submitted sacrifice with ruthless steel he cut ; 

Which straight into the hoary sea Talthybius cast, to feed 

The sea-bom nation. Then stood up the half-celestial seed 26O 

Of fair-hair'd Thetis, strength'ning thus Atrides' innocence : 

" O father Jupiter, from thee descends the confluence 
Of aU man's ill, for now I see the mighty king of men 
At no hand forced away my prise, nor first inflam'd my spleen 
With any set ill in himself, but thou, the King of Gods, 265 

Incens'd with Greece, made that the mean to all their periods. 
Which now amend we as we may, and give all suflfrages 
To what wise Ithacus advis'd ; take breakfasts, and address 
For instant conflict." Thus he raised the court, and all took way 
To several ships. The Myrmidons the presents did convey 270 

T' Achilles' fleet, and in his tents disposed them, doing grace 
Of seat and all rites to the dames, the horses put in place 
With others of ^Eacides. When, like love's golden Queen, 
Briseis aU in ghastly wounds had dead Patroclus seen. 
She fell about him, shrieking out, and with her white hands tore 275 
Her hair, breasts, radiant cheeks, and, drown'd in warm tears, did deploi-e 
His cruel destiny. At length she gat pow'r to express 
Her violent passion, and thus spake this like-the-goddesses. 

" O good Patroclus, to my life the dearest grace it had, 
I, wretched dame, departing hence, enforc'd, and dying sad, 28O 

Left thee alive, when thou hadst cheer'd my poor captivity, 
And now return'd I find thee dead ; misery on misery 
Ever increasing with my steps. The lord to whom my sire 
And dearest mother gave my life in nuptials, his life's fire 

**• 5tt6mi«ai— (Latin) placed under. •** Half-cduHal «e«d— Achilles. 
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I saw before our citj gates eztinguisli'dy and his &te 285 

Three of mj woiihj brothers' liyes, in one w<Mnb generate, 

FeH all in that black day of death. And when Achilles' hand 

Had slain all these, and rac't the town Mjnetes did c<Hnmand, 

(AH cause of neyer-ending griefe presented) thon took'st all 

On thj endeavour to convert to joj as general, 290 

Affirming, he that hurt should heal, and thou wouldst m&ke th j friend. 

Brave captain that thou wert, supplj my vowed husband's end. 

And in rich Phthia celebrate, amongst his Myrmidons, 

Our nuptial banquets ; for which grace with these most worthy moans 

I never shall be satiate, thou ever being kind, 2dji 

Ever delights(Hne, one sweet grace fed still with one sweet mind." 

Thus spake she weeping, and with her did th' other ladies moan 
Patroclus' fortunes in pretext, but in sad truth their own. 

About .^ktcides himself the kings of Greece were plac'd, 
Entreating him to food ; and he entreated them as fast, 300 

Still intermixing words and sighs, if any friend were there 
Of all his dearest, they would cease, and offer him no cheer 
But his due sorrows, for before the sun hath left that sky 
He would not eat, but of that day sustain th' extremity. 

Thus all the kings, in resolute grief and fasting, he dismiss'd ; 305 
But both th' Atrides, Ithacus, and war's old Martialist, 
Idomeneus and his friend, and Phoenix, these remain'd 
Endeavouring comfort, but no thought of his vow'd woe restrain'd. 
Nor could, till that day's bloody fight had calm'd his blood, he still 
Kemember'd something of his friend, whose good was all his ill. 310 
Their urging meat the diligent fashion of his friend renew'd 
In that excitement : " Thou," said he, " when this speed was pursued 
Against the Trojans, evermore apposedst in my tent 
A pleasing breakfast ; being so free, and sweetly diligent, 
Thou mad'st all meat sweet. Then the war was tearfrd to our foe, 3i6 
But now to me ; thy wounds so wound me, and thy overthrow ; 

^ VTar*! o/tfJfartaa&t— Nestor. 
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For which my ready food I fly, and on thy longings feed. 

Nothing could more afflict me ; Fame relating the foul deed 

Of my dear faUier's slaughter, hlood drawn from my sole son's heart, 

No more could wound me. Cursed man, that in this foreign part sao 

(For hateful Helen) my true love, my country, sire, and son, 

I thus should part with. Scyros now gives education, 

Neoptolemus, to thee, if living yet, from whence 

1 hop'd, dear friend, thy longer life safely returned from hence. 

And my life quitting thine, had pow'r to ship him home, and show 335 

His young eyes Phthia, suhjects, court ; my father being now 

Dead, or most short-liv'd, troublous age oppressing him, and fear 

Still of my death's news." These sad words he blew into the ear 

Of every visitant with sighs, all echo'd by the peers, 

Bememb'ring who they left at home. All whose so humane teai's 330 

Jove pitied ; and, since they all would in the good of one 

Be much revived, he thus bespake Minerva : " Thetis' son 

Now, daughter, thou hast quite forgot. 0, is Achilles' care 

Extinguish'd in thee ? Prostrated in most extreme ill fare 

He lies before his high-sail'd fleet for his dead friend ; the rest 335 

Are strength'ning them with meat, but he lies desperately oppress'd 

With heartless fasting. Go thy ways, and to his breast instill 

Bed nectar and ambrosia, that fast procure no ill 

To his near enterprise." This spur he added to the free, * 

And, like a harpy, with a voice that shrieks so dreadfully, 340 

And feathers that like needles prick'd, she stoop'd through all the stars 

Amongst the Grecians, all whose tents were now fill'd for the wars. 

Her seres struck through Achilles' tent, and closely she instill'd 

Heaven's most-to-be-desired feast to his great breast, and fill'd 

His sinews with that sweet supply, for fear unsavoury ioai 84i 

Should creep into his knees. Herself the skies again enchac't. 

3^3 << Scyros was an isle in the sea ,^^am, where Achilles himself was brought 
up, as well as his son." — Chapman. 

•^ £nchac*t — enclosed ; i. e. the skies enshrined her. 
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The host set forth, and pour'd his steel waves far out of the fleet. 
And as from air the frosty north wind hlows a cold thick sleet 
That dazzles eyes, flakes after flakes incessantly descending ; 849 

So thick, helms, curets, ashen darts, and round shields, never ending, 
Flow'd from the navy's hollow womh. Their splendours gave heaven's eye 
His heams again. Earth laugh'd to see her fstce so like the sky ; 
Arms shin'd so hot, and she such clouds made with the dust she cast. 
She thunder'd, feet of men and horse importun'd her so feist. 
In midst of all, divine Achilles his fair person arm'd, 355 

Bis teeth gnash'd as he stood, his eyes so full of fire they warm'd, 
Unsufler'd grief and anger at the Trojans so comhin'd. 
His greaves first us'd, his goodly curets on his hosom shin'd, 
Bjs sword, his shield that cast a hrightness from it like the moon. 
And as from sea sailors discern a harmful fire let run 360 

By herdsmen's faults, till all their stall flies up in wrastliug flame. 
Which heing on hills is seen far off, hut heing alone, none came 
To give it quench, at shore no neighhours, and at sea their friends 
Driven off with tempests ; such a fire from his bright shield extends 
His ominous radiance, and in heaven impress'd his fervent blaze. 365 
His crested helmet, grave and high, had next triumphant place 
On his curl'd head, and like a star it cast a spurry ray. 
About which a bright thick'ned bush of golden hair did play. 
Which Vuldan forg'd him for his plume. Thus complete arm'd, he tried 
How fit they were, and if his motion could with ease abide 370 

Their brave instruction ; and so far they were from hind'ring it. 
That to it they were nimble wings, and made so light his spirit. 
That from the earth the princely captain they took up to air. 

Then from his armoury he drew his lance, his father's spear. 
Huge, weighty, firm, that not a Greek but he himself alone 375 

Knew how to shake ; it grew upon the mountain Pelion, 
From whose height Chiron hew'd it for his su-e, and fatal 'twas 
To great-soul'd men, of Peleus and Pelion sumamed Pehas. 
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Then from the stable their bright horse Automedon withdraws 
And Alcymus ; put poitrils on, and cast upon their jaws S80 

Their bridles, hurling back the reins, and hung them on the seat. 
The fair scourge then Automedon takes up, and up doth get 
To guide the horse. The fight's seat last Achilles took behind, 
Who look'd so arm'd as if the sun, there fall'n from heaven, had shin'd. 
And terribly thus charged his steeds : '' Xanthus and Balius, S85 

Seed of the Harpy, in the charge ye undertake of us, 
Discharge it not as when Patroclus ye left dead in field, 
But, when with blood, for this day's fast observ'd, revenge shall yield 
Our heart satiety, bring us off." Thus, since Achilles spake 
As if his aw'd steeds understood, 'twas Juno's will to make 390 

Vocal the palate of the one, who shaking his fair head 
(Which in his mane, let fall to earth, he almost buried) 
Thus Xanthus spake : " Ablest Achilles, now, at least, our care 
Shall bring thee off; but not far hence the fatal minutes are 
Of thy grave ruin. Nor shall we be then to be reprov'd, 395 

But mightiest Fate, and the great God. Nor was thy best belov'd 
Spoil'd so of arms by our slow pace, or courage's impair. 
The best of Gods, Latona's son, that wears the golden h«dr, 
Gave him his death's wound, though the grace he gave to Hector's hand. 
We, like the spirit of the west that all spirits can command 400 

For pow'r of wing, could run him off; but thou thyself must go, 
So fate ordains, God and a man must give thee overthrow." 

This said, the Furies stopp'd his voice. Achilles, far in rage, 
Thus answer'd him : " It fits not thee thus proudly to presage 
My overthrow, I know myself it is my fate to fall 405 

Thus far from Phthia ; yet that fate shall fail to vent her gall 
Till mine vent thousands." These words us'd, he fell to horrid deeds. 
Gave dreadful signal, and forthright made fly his one-hoofd steeds. 

^ Pai^i&— breast-harness. See Bk. v. 738. 
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COMMENT ARIUS. 

191, "^^ a^pov £Toi/itao-aTw, <fec. Aprwm, prceparet mactandum Jovique 
Xv, Solique : he shall prepare a hoar for sacrifice to Jove and tlt^ 
Sun. It is the end of Agamemnon's speech in this book before to Ulysses, 
and promiseth that sacrifice to Jove and the Sun at the reconciliation of 
himself and Achilles. Our Commentors (Eustathius and Spondanus, <&;c. ) 
will by no means allow the word KaTTpo^ here for Homer's, but an un- 
skilfulness in the divulger ; and will needs have it u^ or cv^y which 
Spondanus says is altogether here to be understood, as Eustathius' 
words teach, — for to offer so fierce a beast to Jove as a boar, he says 
is absurd, and cites Natalis, lib. i. cap. xvii., where he says Homer in 
this place makes a tame sow sacrificed to Jove, who was as tamely and 
simply deceived as the rest. Eustathius' reason for it is, that sm is 
cmirnal salcuv ; and since the oath Agamemnon takes at this sacrifice to 
satisfy Achilles, that he hath not touched Briseis, is concerning a woman, 
very fitly is a sow here sacrificed. But this seems to Spondanus some- 
thing ridiculous (as I hope you will easily judge it) and, as I conceive, 
so is his own opinion to have the original word fcaTr^ov altered, and ex- 
pounded suem. His reason for it he makes nice to utter, saying, he 
knows what is set down amongst the learned touching the sacrifice of a 
sow. But because it is (he says, aTr^oaiiovua-oVf nihil ad rem (though, 
as they expound it, it is too much ad rem,) he is willing to keep his 
opiiiion in silence, unless you will take it for a splayed or gelded sow ; 
Agamemnon would innuate that as this sow, being splayed, is free 
Venus, so had he never attempted the dishonour of Briseis. And 
[tore, says Spondanus, you cannot think of a better exposition ; 
a worse cannot be conjectured, unless that of Eustathius, as I 
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hope you will clearly grant me when you hear but mine, which is this, — ^the 
sacrifice is not made by Agamemnon for any resemblance or reference 
it hath to the lady now to be restored (which since these clerks will needs 
have it a sow, in behalf of ladies, I disdain) but only to the reconciliation 
of Agamemnon and Achilles ; for a sacred sign whereof, and that their 
wraths were now absolutely appeased, Agamemnon thought fit a boar 
(being the most wrathful of all beasts) should be sacrificed to Jove ; 
intimating that in that boar they sacrificed their wraths to Jupiter, and 
became friends. And thus is the original word preserved, which (together 
with the sacred sense of our Homer) in a thousand other places suffers 
most ignorant and barbarous violence. But here (being weary both 
with finding faults and my labour) till a refreshing come, I will end my 
poor Conmient; holding it not altogether unfit, with this ridiculous 
contention of our Commentors, a little to quicken you, and make it 
something probable that their oversight in this trifle is accompanied with 
a thousand other errors in matter of our divine Homer's depth and 
gravity ; which will not open itself to the curious austerity of belabouring 
art, but only to the natural and most ingenious soul of our thrice-sacred 
Poesy. 
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TWENTIETH BOOK OF HOMER'S ILIADS. 



The Abqcment. 
Br Jove's permission all the Gods descend 
To aid on both ^rts. for the Greek* contend 

Juno, Minerva, Neptune, Mufciber, 
And Meroury. The Deities IhM prefer 
The Trojan part are Phnebus, Cjprides, 
Fh<Ebe, Latona, end the Foe to peace,* 
With bright Scamander, Neptune in a mist 
Preserves .^neas daring to resist 
Achilles, by whose hand much scatlie is done. 
Besides the slaughWr of old Priam's son 
Young Pol jdor, whuse rescue Hector makes, 
Him ffjing PhcEbua lo his rescue takes. 
The rest, ail shunniog their importun'd fetes, 
Achilles beats even to the llian gates. 



Another ABamiEitT. 
Ip TJpsilon Strife stirs in heaven, 
's grace lo the Greeks is f 



TJpsiloTi 



^ HE Greeks thus arm'd, and made insatiate with desire of 
fight, 
About thee, Peleua' aon, tho foe, in ground of greatest 
height. 

Stood opposite, rang'd. Then Jore charg'd Themia from Olympus' lop 
To call a court. Slie every way dispere'd, and simimou'd up 
• Mars. 
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All Deities ; not any floods besides Oceanus, 5 

But made appearance ; not a nymph (that arbours odorous, 

The heads of floods and flow'ry meadows make their sweet abodes) 

Was absent there ; but all at his court that is King of Gods 

Assembled, and in lightsome seats of admirable frame, 

Performed for Jove by Vulcan, sat. Even angry Neptune came, lo 

Nor heard the Goddess with unwilling ear, but with the rest 

Made free ascension from the sea, and did his state invest 

In midst of all, began the council, and inquired of Jove 

His reason for that session, and on what point ^d move 

His high intention for the foes ; he thought the heat of war 15 

Was then near breaking out in flames ? To him the Thunderer : 

" Thou know'st this council by the rest of those fore-purposes 

That still inclined me ; my cares must still succour the distress 

Of Troy ; though in the mouth of Fate, yet vow I not to stir 

One step from off this top of heaven, but all th' affair refer 20 

To any one. Here I'll hold state, and freely take the joy 

Of cither's fate. Help whom ye please, for 'tis assur'd that Troy 

Not one day's conflict can sustain against ^acides. 

If Heaven oppose not. His mere looks threw darts enow t' impress 

Their pow'rs with trembUng, but when blows sent from his fiery hand 

(Thrice heat by slaughter of his friend) shall come and countermand 2« 

Their former glories, we have fear, that though Fate keep their wall, 

He'll overturn it. Then descend, and cease not till ye all 

Add all your aids ; mix earth and heaven together with the fight 

Achilles urgeth." These his words did such a war excite 30 

As no man's pow'r could wrastle down ; the Gods with parted hearts 

Departed heaven, and made earth war. To guide the Grecian darts, 

Juno and Pallas, with the God that doth the earth embrace, 

And most-for-man's-use Mercury (whom good wise inwards grace) 

Were partially and all employ'd, and with them halted down 35 

(Proud of his strength) lame Mulciber, his walkers quite misgrown, 

^ Neptune. *• hotter*— feet. 
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But made him tiead exceeding sure. To aid tbe Sian nde. 

The changeaUe in arms went, Mara, and him accompanied 

Diana that delights in shafts, and Phoebus never shorn. 

And Aphrodite hinghter-pleas'd, and She of whom was bom 40 

Stin joung Apollo, and die Flood that rans on golden sands 

Bright Xanthos. All these aided Troj, and, till these lent their hands, 

The Grecians trimnph'd in the aid .^acides did add ; 

The Trojans trembling widi his sight, so gloriooslj clad 

He OTcrshin'd the field, and Mara no hannfuller than he, 45 

He bore the iron stream on clear. But when Jotc's high decree 

Let &11 the Gods amongst their troops, the field swell'd, and the fight 

Grew fierce and horrible. The Dame that armies doth excite 

Thunder'd with clamour, sometimes set at dike without the waD, 

And sometimes on the bellowing shore. On th' other side, the call 50 

Of Mars to fight was terrible, he cried out like a storm. 

Set on the city's pinnacles ; and there he would inform 

Sometimes his heart'nings, other times where Simois pours on 

Hjs silTcr current at the foot of high Oallicolon. 

And thus the bless'd Gtxls both sides urg'd ; thej all stood in the mids. 

And brake contention to the hosts. And over all their heads M 

The Gt)ds' King in abhorred claps his thunder rattied out. 

Beneath them Neptune toss'd the earth ; the mountains round about 

Bow'd with affiight and shook their heads, Jove's hill the earthquake felt, 

Steep Ida, trembling at her roots, and all her fountains spilt, <5o 

Their brows all crannied ; Troy did nod, the Grecian navy play'd 

As on the sea ; th* Infernal King, that all things fi'ays, was fray'd. 

And leap'd afirighted from his throne, cried out, lest over him 

Neptune should rend in two the earth, and so his house, so dim, 

So loathsome, filthy, and abhorr'd of all the Gods beside, 65 

Should open both to Gods and men. Thus all things shook and cried 

^ Pallas. 

•* Inform — animate, actuate by vital powers. A common use. See Todd. 

•« Piuto. 
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When this black battle of the Gtxls was joining. Thus arraj'd 
'Gainst Neptune Phoebus with wing'd shafts, 'giunst Mars the blue« 

ey'd Maid, 
'Gainst Juno Phoebe, whose white hands bore singing darts of gold, 
Her side arm'd with a sheaf of shafts, and (by the birth twofold 70 

Of bright Latona) sister twin to Him that shoots so feu*. 
Against Latona Hermes stood, grave guard, in peace and war, 
Of human beings. Against the God whose empire is in fire, 
The wat'ry Godhead, that great Flood, to show whose pow'r entire 
In spoil as th' other, all his stream on lurking whirlpits trod, 75 

Xanthus by Gods, by men Sciunander, call'd. Thus Qt)d 'gainst God 
Enter'd the field. .^Eacides sustain'd a fervent mind 
To cope with Hector ; past all these, his spirit stood inclin'd 
To glut Mars with the blood of him. And at ^^Eacides 
Apollo sent Anchises' son ; but first he did impress 80 

A more than natural strength in him, and made him feel th' excess 
Infus'd from heaven ; Lyoaon's shape gave show to his address, 
(Old Priam's son) and thus he spake : " Thou counsellor of Troy, 
Where now fly out those threats that late put all our peers in joj 
Of thy fight with .^lacides ? Thy tongue once, steep'd in wine, 85 

Durst vaunt as much." He answer'd him : " But why wouldst thou incline 
My pow'rs 'gainst that proud enemy, and 'gainst my present heat? 
I mean not now to bid him blows. That fear sounds my retreat. 
That heretofore discourag'd me, when after he had ras'd 
Lymessus, and strong Pedasus, his still breath'd fury chas'd oo 

Our oxen from th' Idsean hill, and set on me, but Jove 
Gave strength and knees, and bore me off, that had not walk'd above 
This centre now but propp'd by him ; Minerva's hand (that held 
A light to this her favourite, whose beams show'd and impell'd 
His pow'rs to spoil) had ruin'd me, for these ears heard her cry : 96 
' Kill, kill the seed of Ilion, kill th' Asian Lelegi.' 

^ The God whose emjnre, Sfc. — Vulcan. 
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Mere man then must not fight with him that still hath Grods to friend, 
Ayerting death on others' darts, and giving his no end 
But with the ends of men. If God like fortune in the fight 
Would give my forces, not with ease wing'd victory should light loo 
On his proud shoulders, nor he 'scape, though all of hrass he boasts 
Bjs plight consisteth." He replied : '^ Fray thou those Gods of hosts. 
Whom he implores, as well as he, and his chance may be thine ; 
Thou cam'st of Gt)ds like him ; the Queen that reigns in Salamine 
Fame sounds thy mother ; he derived of lower Deity, 105 

Old Nereus' daughter bearing him. Bear then thy heart as high. 
And thy unwearied steel as right, nor utterly be beat 
With only cruelty of words, not proof against a threat." 

This strength'ned him, and forth he rush'd ; nor could his strength'ning 

fly 

White-wristed Juno, nor his drifts. She every Deity 110 

Of th' Achive faction call'd to her, and said : " Ye must have care, 

Neptune and Pallas, for the frame of this important war 

Ye undertake here. Venus' son, by Phoebus being impell'd. 

Buns on Achilles ; turn him back, or see our friend upheld 

By one of us. Let not the spirit of .^lacides 115 

Be over-dar'd, but make him know the mightiest Deities 

Stand kind to him, and that the Gods, protectors of these tow'rs 

That fight against Greece, and were here before our eminent pow'rs. 

Bear no importance. And besides, that all we stoop from heaven 

To curb this fight, that no impair be to his person given 120 

By any Trojans, nor their aids, while this day bears the sun. 

Hereafter, all things that are wrapp'd in his birth-thread, and spun 

By Parcas in that point of time his mother gave him air, 

He must sustain. But if report perform not the repair 

Of all this to him, by the voice of some Immortal State, 125 

He may be fearful, if some God should set on him, that Fate 

Makes him her minister. The Gods, when they appear to men 

And manifest their proper forms, are passing dreadful then." 
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Neptune replied : " Satumia, at no time let your care 
Exceed your reason ; 'tis not fit. Where only humans are, 130 

We must not mix the hands of Gods, our odds is too extreme. 
Sit we hy, in some place of height, where we may see to them, 
And leave the wars of men to men. But if we see from thence 
Or Mars or Phoebus enter fight, or oflfer least offence 
To Thetis' son, not giving free way to his conquering rage, 135 

Then comes the conflict to our cares ; we soon shall disengage 
Achilles, and send them to heaven to settle their abode 
With equals, flying under-strifes." This said, the black-hair'd God 
Led to the tow'r of Hercules, built circular and high 
By Pallas and the Ilians, for fit security 140 

To Jove's divine son 'gainst the whale that drave him from the shore 
To th' ample field. There Neptune sat, and all the Gods that bore 
The Greeks good meaning, casting all thick mantles made of clouds 
On their bright shoulders. Th' oppos'd Gods sat hid in other shrouds 
On top of steep Callicolon, about thy golden sides, 145 

O Phoebus, brandisher of darts, and thine, whose rage abides 
No peace in cities. In this state these Gods in council sate. 
All ling'ring purpos'd fight, to try who first would elevate 
His heavenly weapon. High-thron'd Jove cried out to set them on, 
Said, all the field was full of men, and that the earth did groan 150 

With feet of proud encounterers, burn'd with the arms of men 
And barbed horse. Two champions for both the armies then 
Met in their midst prepar'd for blows, divine .^acides. 
And Venus' son. -ZEneas first stepp'd threat'ning forth the prease, 
His high helm nodding, and his breast barr'd with a shady shield, 155 
And shook his javelin. Thetis' son did his part to the field. 
As when the harmfiil king of beasts (sore threaten'd to be slain 
By all the country up in arms) at first makes coy disdain 
Prepare resistance, but at last when any one hath led 
Bold charge upon him with his dart, he then turns yawning head, I60 

"* Hercules. *** Mars. 
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Fell anger lathers in his jaws, his great heart swells, his stem 

Lasheth his strength up, sides and thighs waddled with stripes to learn 

Their own pow'r, his eyes glow, he roars, and in he leaps to kill, 

Secure of killing ; so his pow'r then rous'd up to his will 

Matchless Achilles, coming on to meet Anchises' son. i65 

Both near, Achilles thus inquired : " Why stand'st thou thus alone. 

Thou son of Venus ? Calls thy heart to change of hlows with me ? 

Sure Troy's whole kingdom is proposed ; some one hath promis'd thee 

The throne of Priam for my life ; hut Priam's self is wise, 

And, for my slaughter, not so mad to make his throne thy prise. 170 

Priam hath sons to second him. Is't then some piece of land, 

Past others fit to set and sow, that thy rictorious hand 

The Ilians offer for my head ? I hope that prise will prove 

No easy conquest. Once, I think, my busy javelin drove. 

With terror, those thoughts from your spleen. Eetain'st thou not the 

time 
When single on th' Idsean hill I took thee with the crime 176 

Of runaway, thy oxen left, and when thou hadst na face 
That I could see ; thy knees bereft it, and Lymessus was 
The mask for that ? Then that mask^ too, I opened to the air 
(By Jove and Pallas' help) and took the free light from the fair, iso 
Your ladies bearing prisoners ; but Jove and th' other Gods 
Then saft thee. Yet again I hope they will not add their odds 
To save thy wants, as- thou presum'st. Eetire then, aim not at 
Troy's throne by me ; fly ere thy soul flies ; fools are wise too late." 

He answer'd him : " Hope not that words can child-like teiTify i85 
My stroke-proof breast. I well could speak in this indecency, 
And use tai-t terms ; but we know well what stock us both put out. 
Too gentle to bear fruits so rude. Our parents ring about 
The world's round bosom, and by fame their dignities are blown 
To both our knowledges, by sight neither to either known, 190 

Thine to mine eyes, nor mine to thine. Fame sounds thy worthiness 
From famous Peleus, the sea-nymph that hath the lovely tress, 
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Thetis, thy mother ; I myself affirm my sire to he 

Great-soul'd Anchises, she that holds the Paphian Deity 

My mother. And of these this light is now t' exhale the tears 195 

For their lov'd issue ; thee or me ; childish, unworthy, dares 

Are not enough to part our pow'rs ; for if thy spirits want 

Due excitation, hy distrust of that desert I vaunt, 

To set up all rests for my life, I'll lineally prove 

(Which many will confirm) my race. First, cloud-conunariding Jove 

Was sire to Dardanus that huilt Dardania ; for the walls 201 

Of sacred Hion spread not yet, these fields, those fair-huilt halls 

Of divers-languag'd men, not rais'd ; all then made populous 

The foot of Ida's fountfiil hill. This Jove-got Dardanus 

Begot king Erichthonius, for wealth past all compares 205 

Of living mortals ; in his fens he fed three thousand mares, 

All neighing hy their tender foals, of which twice six were bred 

By lofty Boreas, their dams lov'd hy him as they fed. 

He took the brave form of a horse that shook an azure mane. 

And slept with them. These twice-six colts had pace so swift, they ran 

Upon the top-ayles of corn-ears, nor bent them any whit ; 211 

And when the broad back of the sea their pleasure was to sit, 

The superficies of his waves they slid upon, their hoves 

Not dipp'd in dank sweat of his brows. Of Erichthonius' loves 

Sprang Tros the king of Trojans. Tros three young princes bred, 215 

Ilus, renown'd Assaracus, and heavenly Ganymed 

The fairest youth of all that breath'd, whom, for his beauty's love, 

The Gods did ravish to their state to bear the cup to Jove. 

Ilus begot Laomedon. God-like Laomedon 

Got Tithon, Priam, Clytius, Mars-like Hycetaon, 220 

*•* Dares — defiance. 

" Sextus Pompeius 
Hath given the dare to Caesar, and commands 
The empire of the sea." — Shakespeabb. Ant. and Cleop. i. 2. 
*" Top-ayles — the beards of com. Halliwell says " at&" is the term for 
beards of barley in Essex. Probably from French aiUy Latin ala. 
*'* Hoves — hoofs. 
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And Lampus. Great Assaracus Capjs begot ; and he 

Anchises. Prince Anchises me. King Priam Hector. "We 

Sprang both of one high family. Thus fortunate men ^ve birth. 

But Jove gives virtue ; he augments, and he impairs the worth 324 

Of all men ; and his will their rule ; he, strong'st, all strength affords. 

Why then paint we, like dames, the face of conflict with our words ? 

Both may give language that a ship driven with a hundred oars 

Would overburthen. A man's tongue is voluble, and pours 

Words out of all sorts every way. Such as you speak you hear. 

What then need we vie calumnies, like women that will wear 330 

Then- tongues out, being once incens'd, and strive for strife to part 

(Being on their way) they travel so ? From words words may avert ; 

From virtue not. It is your steel, divine JEacides, 

Must prove my proof, as mine shall yours." Thus amply did he ease 

His great heart of his pedigree ; and sharply sent away 235 

A dart that caught Achilles' shield, and rung so it did fray 

The son of Thetis, his fair hand far-thrusting out his shield 

For fear the long lance had driven through. O fool, to think 'twould yield. 

And not to know the God's firm gifb want want to yield so soon 

To men's poor pow'rs. The eager lance had only conquest won 240 

Of two plates, and the shield had five, two forg'd of tin, two brass. 

One, that was centre-plate, of gold, and that forbad the pass 

Of Anchisiades' lance. Then sent Achilles forth 

His lance, that through the first fold struck, where brass of little worth 

And no great proof of hides was laid ; through all which PeUas ran 245 

His iron head, and after it his ashen body wan 

Pass to the earth, and there it stuck, his top on th' other side, 

And hung the shield up ; which hard down ^neas pluck'd to hide 

His breast from sword blows, shrunk up round, and in his heavy eye 

Was much grief shadow'd, much afraid that Pelias stuck so nigh. 250 

*»^ Want want. — So both folios. Perhaps we should read, " want wonty^' i. e. 
are not wont to yield, &c. 

'^ Stuck.— Dr. Taylor prints " strucV 
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Then prompt Achilles rushing in, his sword drew, and the field 

Kung with his Toice. ^neas now left and let hang his shield, 

And, all distracted, up he snatch'd a two-men's strength of stone 

And either at his shield or casque he set it rudely gone, 

Nor car'd where, so it struck a place that put on arms for death. 255 

But he (Achilles came so close) had douhtless sunk heneath 

His own death, had not Neptune seen and interpos'd the odds 

Of his divine pow'r, uttering this to the Achaian Gods : 

" I grieve for this great-hearted man ; he will be sent to hell, 

Even instantly, by Peleus' son, being only mov'd to deal 280 

By Phoebus' words. What fool is he ! Phoebus did never mean 

To add to his great words his guard against the ruin then 

Summon'd against him. And what cause hath he to head him on 

To others' miseries, he being clear of any trespass done 

Against the Grecians ? Thankful gifts he ofb hath given to us. 265 

Let us then quit him, and withdraw this combat ; for if thus 

Achilles end him, Jove will rage, since his escape in fate 

Is purposed, lest the progeny of Dardanus take date. 

Whom Jove, past all his issue, lov'd, begot of mortal dames. 

All Priam's race he hates ; and this must propagate the names 270 

Of Trojans, and their sons' sons' rule, to all posterity." 

Saturnia said: *' Make free your pleasure. Save, or let him die. 
Pallas and I have taken many and most public oaths 
That th' ill day never shall avert her eye, red with our wroths, 
From hated Troy ; no, not when all in studied fire she flames 275 

The Greek rage, blowing her last coal." This nothing turn'd his aims 
From present rescue, but through all the whizzing spears he pass'd, 
And came where both were combating ; when instantly he cast 
A mist before Achilles* eyes, drew from the earth and shield 
His lance, and laid it at his feet, and then took up and held 28O 

Alofb the light Anchises' son, who pass'd, with Neptune's force, 
Whole orders of heroes heads, and many a troop of horse 
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\^^ mfXr tin ^ bouids lie icadi'd cf aD ^ fefrent braO 
Iftlieie da ^ Cueow' qpoieis kj. TlHi, hr fineed fixm the tofl, 
^Xcftune had time to use these voeds : ~ .Twaft, who was he m 

Of aD die Gods, that did so modi neglect thj good and diee 
To mge dij fight with Thetis* son, who in immortal lates 
Xsbetteraodmoiedear than thee? Hoeafier, lest, past £ues. 
Hell be thj headlong homey ledie, make bold stand nerer near 
Wheie he adiraneetiL But his £tte onee satisfied, then bear 290 

A fiee and fidl safl ; no Grveek else shall end thee.*' This rereal'd. 
He left him, and di^ers'd the ciood that all this act coneeal^d 
From rex'd AchiUfn ; who again had dear light from the skies. 
And, mnch disdaining the eso^, said: '^ O je Gods, mine ejes 
INseoTer miivdes ! Mj lance sobmitted, and he gone 2» 

At whom I s^it it with desire of lus emfosion ! 
.£nea8 sure was knr'd of hearen. I thooght his Taunt from thenoe 
Had flowed from ^17. Let him go, no more expm^ioe 
Win lus mind kmg f<H* of m j hands, he flies them now so dear. 
Cheer then the Gredu, and others trj." Thus lang'd he eTeiywhere 
The Crredan mders ; erery man (of whidi the most loc^'d on 901 

To see their fresh lord shake his lance) he thus put charge upon : 
** Dirine Gredu, stand not thus at gaze, but man to man applj 
Your sereral yalours. 'Tis a task laid too unequally 
On me left to so many men, one man oppoe'd to alL 906 

Not ^lars, immortal and a God, not war's Sbe-Greneral, 
A field of so much fight could chase, and work it out with Uowa. 
But what a man may execute, that all limbs will expose. 
And all their str^igth \o th' utmost nerre (though now I lost some plaj 
By some strange miracle) no more shall bum in vain the day su 

To any least beam. All this host 111 ransack, and haye hope 
Of all ; not one agun will scape, whoever gives such scope 

••• Poit fateB^hejoDA conirol of fotes. 

»♦ Submitted,— B\i. xix. 258. 

•• Cr/biy— boattiog. Bk. xm. 389. ** Minerva. 
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To his adventure, and so near dares tempt mj angry lance." 

Thus he excited. Hector then as much strives to advance 
The hearts of his men, adding threats, affirming he would stand sis 
In combat with -Sacides : " Give fear," said he, " no hand 
Of your great hearts, brave Hians, for Peleus' talking son. 
I'll fight with any God with words ; but when their spears put on, 
The work runs high, their strength exceeds mortality so far, 8i9 

And they may make works crown their words, which hold not in the war 
Achilles makes ; his hands have bounds ; this word he shall make good. 
And leave another to the field. His worst shall be withstood 
With sole objection of myself, though in his hands he bear 
A rage like fire, though fire itself his raging fingers were. 
And burning steel flew in his strength." Thus he incited his ; 825 

' And they rais'd lances, and to work with mixed courages ; 
And up flew Clamour. But the heat in Hector Phoebus gave 
This temper : " Do not meet," said he, " in any single brave 
The man thou threaten'st, but in press, and in thy strength impeach 
His violence, for, far off, or near, his sword or dart will reach." 880 

The God's voice made a difference in Hector's own conceit 
Betwixt his and Achilles' words, and gave such overweight 
As weigh'd him back into his strength, and curb'd his flying out. 
At all threw fierce ^acides, and gave a horrid shout. 

The first of all he put to dart was fierce Iphition, 885 

Surnam'd Otryntides, whom Nais the water-nymph made son 
To town-destroyer Otrynteus. Beneath the snowy hill 
Of Tmolus, in the wealthy town of Hyda, at his will 
Were many able men at arms. He, rushing in, took full 
Pelides' lance in his head's midst, that defb in two his skull. 840 

Achilles knew him one much fam'd, and thus insulted then : 

" Th' art dead, Otryntides, though call'd the terriblest of men. 
Thy race runs at Gygseus' lake, there thy inheritance lay. 
Near fishy Hyllus and the gulfs of Hermus, but this day 

** Brave — challenge. 
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BemoresittodiefieldBof Troj.^ Thus left he night to seize ms 

His dosed ejes, his bodj bid in oonrse of all the preise. 

Which Gfecun horse broke wkh the strakes nmQ'd to their chariot wheds. 

Next, through die tempksy the burst ejes his deadly javdin seds 
Of great-in-Troj Antenor^s son^ renown'd Bemdecm, 
A might J turner of a fidd. His overthrow set gone sso 

HtppodamaSy who leap'd from horse, and, as he fled befi»e 
iEacides's tamed badk, he made fdl Fdias gme. 
And forth he pufTd his flying sooL And as a tcHtnr'd boll. 
To Neptune brought for sacrifice, a troop of joungsters puU 
Down \o the earth, and drag hikn round about the haUoVd shore sss 
To please the wat'rj Beitj with forcing him to roar. 
And forth he pours his utmost throat ; so bellowed this slain friend 
Of flying Ilion with die breath that gave his being end. 

Then rush'd he on, and in his eye had heayenly Polydore, 
Old Priam's son, whom last of all his fruitful princess bore, 360 

And for his youth, being dear to him, the king forbad to fight. 
Yet (hot of unexperienc'd blood, to show how exquisite 
He was of foot, for which of all the fifty sons he held 
The special name) he flew before the first heat of the fidd, 
Even till he flew out breath and soul, which, through the back, the lance 
Of swift Achilles put in air, and did his head advance S66 

Out at his navel. On his knees the poor prince crying fell. 
And gathered with his tender hands his entrails that did swell 
Quite through the wide wound, till a cloud as black as death conceal'd 
Their sight, and all the world from him. When Hector had beheld 370 
His brother tumbled so to earth, his entrails still in hand. 
Dark sorrow overcast his eyes, nor far off could he stand 
A minute longer, but like fire he brake out of the throng, 
Shook his long lance at Thetis' son ; and then came he along 

'^^ Strokes — the iron with which the wheels are bound. Infr^, 449. 
»♦» ^«i/«.— See Bk. xvi. 314. The second folio and Taylor, " «toe/«." 
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To feed th' encounter: " O," said he, " here comes the man that most 
Of all the world destroys my mind, the man by whom I lost 876 

My dear Patroclus. Now not long the crooked paths of war 
Can yield us any privy scapes. * Come, keep not off so far,' 
He cried to Hector, ' make the pain of thy sure death as short 
As one so desperate of his life hath reason/" In no sort . 880 

This frighted Hector, who bore close, and said : " ^acides, 
Leave threats for children. I have poVr to thunder calumnies 
As well as others, and well know thy strength superior far 
To that my nerves hold ; but the Qt)ds, not nerves, determine war. 
And yet, for nerves, there will be found a strength of pow'r in mine 
To drive a lance home to thy life. My lance as well as thine 886 

Hath point and sharpness, and 'tis this." Thus, brandishing his spear, 
He set it flying, which a breath of Pallas back did bear 
From Thetis' son to Hector's self, and at his feet it fell. 
Achilles us'd no dart, but close flew in, and thought to deal 890 

With no strokes but of sure dispatch, but, what with all his blood 
He labour'd, Phoebus clear'd with ease, as being a Gt)d, and stood 
For Hector's guard, as Pallas did, .^lacides, for thine. 
He rapt him from him, and a cloud of much night cast between 
His person and the point oppos'd. Achilles then exclaim'd : 885 

" O see, yet more Gt)ds are at work. Apollo's hand hath fram'd,' 
Dog that thou art, thy rescue now ; to whom go pay thy vows 
Thy safety owes him, I shall vent in time those fatal blows 
That yet beat in my heart on thine, if any Qt)d remain 
My equal fautor. In mean time my anger must maintain ioo 

His fire on other Bians." Then laid he at his feet 
Great Demuchus, Philetor's son ; and Dryope did greet 
With like encounter. Dardanus and strong Laogonus, 
Wise Bias' sons, he hurl'd from horse, of one victorious 
With his close sword, the other's life he conquer'd with his lance. 406 
Then Tros, Alastor's son; made in, and sought to scape their chianoe 
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With free sabmission. Down be fell, and pray'd about bis knees 
Hie would not kill bim, but take rutb, as one tbat destinies 
Made to tbat purpose, being a man bom in tbe self same year 
Tbat be bimself was. O poor fool, to sue to bim to bear 4io 

A rutbful mind ! He well migbt know be could not fasbion bim 
In rutb's soft mould, be bad no spirit to brook tbat interim 
In bis bot fury, be was none of tbese remorseful men. 
Gentle and affable, but fierce at all times, and mad tben. 

He gladly would bave made a pray'r, and still so bugg'd bis knee 
He could not quit bim ; till at last bis sword was fain to free 4i6 

His fetter'd knees, tbat made a vent for bis wbite liver's blood 
That caus'd such pitiful affects, of which it pour'd a flood 
About his bosom, which it fill'd, even till it drown'd his eyes, 
And all sense fail'd bim. Forth then flew this prince of tragedies, 420 
Who next stoop'd Mulius even to death with bis insatiate spear ; 
One ear it enter'd, and made good his pass to th' other ear. 

Echeclus then, Agenor's son, be struck betwixt the brows. 
Whose blood set fire upon his sword, that cool'd it till the throes 
Of his then labouring brain let out bis soul to fixed fate, 42s 

And gave cold entry to black death. Deucalion then had state 
In these men's beings, where the nerves about the elbow knit, 
Down to his hand his spear's steel pierc'd, and brought such pain to it 
As led death jointly, whom he saw before bis feinting eyes. 
And in bis neck felt with a stroke laid on so that off flies 430 

His head. One of the twice twelve bones that aD the backbone make 
Let out bis marrow, when the head be helm and all did take. 
And hurl'd amongst the Ilians ; the body stretch'd on earth. 

Bhigmus of fruitful Thrace next fell. He was the famous birth 
Of Pireus ; his belly's midst the lance took, whose stem force 435 

Quite tumbled bim from chariot. In turning back the horse, 
Their goider Areithous receiv'd another lance 
That tfaiew him to his lord. No end was put to the mischance 

*^^ 2Zemoneyi(il->See Bk. vm. 208. 
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Achilles enter'd. But as fire, fiedl'ii in a flash from heaven, 

Inflames the high woods of dry hills, and with a storm is driven 440 

Through all the sylvan deeps, and raves, till down goes everywhere 

The smother'd hill ; so every way Achilles and his spear 

Consum'd the champain, the hlack earth flow'd with the veins he tore. 

And look how oxen, yok'd and driven ahout the circular floor 

Of some fair ham, tread suddenly the thick sheaves thin of com, 445 

And all the com consum'd with chaff; so mix'd and overhome. 

Beneath Achilles' one-hoof'd horse shields, spears, and men, lay trod. 

His axle-trees and chariot wheels all spatter'd with the Wood 

Hurl'd from the steeds' hooves and the strakes. Thus, to he magnifled, 

His most inaccessible hands in human blood he dyed. 450 



THE END OP THE TWENTIETH BOOK. 
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In two parUTraj's host parted; The^' son 

One to Scamuider, one to Dion, 

Pursues. Twelve lords be takea oliie, to end 

Id sacrifice for vengeance to his friend. 

Asteropeeus dies hy his fierce hand, 

And, Priam's soQ, Lycaon. Over laud 

The Flood hreaks where Achilles being engag'd, 

Tulcan preserves him, and with spirit enr^d 

Sets all the champaiD and the flood on fire. 



Achilles' fury, and, by riving way, 

Mahes him pursue, till me deceit gives leave 

That Troy m safety might her Mends receive. 

AHOTBBB AbQDHENT. 




y ND now they reach'd the goodly Bwelling cb&imd of tlie 
flood, 
Qulf-esdng Xaathiu, whom Jove mu'd with hu immorta] 
brood; 

And there AchilleB cleft the hoet of Bion. One side fell 
On Xnnthiu, di' other on the town, and that did he impel 
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The same way that the last day's rage put all the Greeks in rout, 5 

When Hector's fury reign'd ; these now Achilles pour'd about. 

The scattered field. To stay the flight, Satumia cast before 

Their hasty feet a standing fog, and then flight's violence bore 

The other half full on the flood. The silver-gulfed deep 

Eeceiv'd them with a mighty cry, the billows vast and steep lo 

Koar'd at their armours, which the shores did round about resound. 

This way and that they swum, and shrieked as in the gul& they drown'd. 

And as in fir'd fields locusts rise, as the unwearied blazse 

Plies still their rising, till in swarms all rush as in amaze 

For 'scape into some neighbour flood ; so th' Achilleian stroke 15 

Here drave the foe, the gulfy flood with men and horse did choke. 

Then on the shore the Worthy hid and left his horrid lanoe 
Amids the tamarisks, and sprite-like did with his sword advance 
Up to the river ; ill affairs took up his furious brain 
For Troy's engagements ; every way he doubled slain on slain. 2a 

A most unmanly noise was made, with those he put to sword, 
Of groans and outcries. The flood blush'd to be so much engor'd 
With such base souls. And as small fish the swift-finn'd dolphin fly, 
Filling the deep pits in the ports, on whose close strength they lie, 
And there he swallows them in shoals ; so here, to rocks and holes 25 
About the flood, the Trojans fled, and there most lost their souls. 
Even till he tir'd his slaught'rous arm. Twelve fair young princes 

then 
He chose of all to take alive, to have them freshly slain 
On that most solemn day of wreak resolv'd on for his friend. 
These led he trembling forth the flood, as fearful of their end ao 

As any hind calves. All their hands he pinioned behind 
With their own girdles worn upon their rich weeds, and resign'd 
Their persons to his Myrmidons to bear to fleet ; and he 
Plung'd in the stream again to take more work of tragedy. 

. 

*^ And tprite-Uke. — ^Dr. Taylor, foUowiDg the second folio, has ^* tht tpritt»Uhe.'* 
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He mety then isstdng the flood with all intent of flight, 35 

Ljcaon, Dardan Priam's son, whom lately in the night 

He had surpris'd as in a wood of Priam's he had cut 

The green arms of a wild ^g-tree, to make him spokes to put 

In naves of his new chariot. An ill then, all unthought. 

Stole on him in Achilles' shape, who took him thence, and hrought 40 

To well-huilt Lenmos, selling him to famous Jason's son. 

From whom a guest then in his house, Lnbrius Eetion, 

Kedeem'd at high rate, and sent honde t' Arisba, whence he fled, 

And saw again his father's court ; eleven days banqueted 

Amongst his friends ; the twelfth God thrust his hapless head again 45 

In t' hands of stem .^^acides, who now must send him slain 

To Pluto's court, and 'gainst his wiU. Him, when Achilles knew. 

Naked of helmet, shield, sword, lance, all which for ease he threw 

To earth, being overcome with sweat, and labour wearying 

His flying knees, he storm'd, and said : ^^ O heaven, a wondrous thin^ 

Invades mine eyes ! Those Ihans that heretofore I slew 51 

Bise from the dark dead quick again. This man Fate makes eschew 

Her own steel fingers. He was sold in Lenmos, and the deep 

Of all seas 'twixt this Troy, and that (that many a man doth keep 

From his lov'd country) bars not him. Come then, he now shall taste 

The head of Pelias, and try if steel will down as fast 5« 

As other fortunes, or kind earth can any surer seize 

On his sly person, whose strong arms have held down Hercules." 

His thoughts thus mov'd while he stood firm ; to see if he, he spied. 
Would offer flight (which first he thought) but when he had descried 
He was descried and flight was vain, fearful, he made more nigh, 01 
With purpose to embrace his knees, and now long'd much to fly 
His black fate and abhorred death by coming in. His foe 
Observ'd all this, and up he rais'd his lance as he would throw ; 
And then Lycaon close ran in, fell on his breast, and took e5 

Achilles' knees, whose lance, on earth now staid, did overlook 

*• jDoioti— keep down. 
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Eds still tum'd back, with thirst to glut his sharp point with the blood 

That lay so ready. But that thirst Lycaon's thirst withstood 

To save his blood ; Achilles' knee in his one hand he knit, 

His other held the long lance hard, and would not part with it, lo 

But thus besought : " I kiss thy knees, divine iEacides ! 

Respect me, and my fortunes rue. I now present th' access 

Of a poor suppliant for thy ruth ; and I am one that is 

Worthy thy ruth, O Jove's belov'd. First hour my miseries 

Fell into any hand, 'twas thine. I tasted all my bread 75 

By thy gift since, O since that hour that thy surprisal led 

From forth the fair wood my sad feet, far from my lov'd allies. 

To famous Lemnos, where I found a hundred oxen's prize 

To make my ransom ; for which now I thrice the worth will raise* 

This day makes twelve since I arriv'd in Ilion, many days 8o 

Being spent before in suflferance ; and now a cruel fate 

Thrusts me again into thy hands. I should haunt Jove with hate. 

That with such set malignity gives thee my life again. 

There were but two of us for whom Laothoe suflfer'd pain, 

Laothoe, old Alte's seed ; Alte, whose palace stood 85 

In height of upper Pedasus, near Satnius' silver flood. 

And ruled the war-like Lelegi. Whose seed,. as many more, 

King Priam married, and begot the god-like Polydore, 

And me accurs'd. Thou slaughter'dst him, and now thy hand on me 

Will prove as mortal. I did think, when here I met with thee, 90 

I could not 'scape thee ; yet give ear, and add thy mind to it : 

I told my birth to intimate, though one sire did beget 

Yet one womb brought not into light Hector that slew thy friend. 

And me. O do not kill me then, but let the wretched end 

Of Polydor excuse my life. For half our being bred 96 

Brothers to Hector, he (half) paid, no more is forfeited." 

Thus sued he humbly ; but he heard, with this austere reply : 
" Fool, iirge not ruth nor price to me, till that solemnity 



'^ 
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Besolv'd on for Patroclus' death pay all his rites to fiite. 

Till his death I did grace to Troy, and many lives did rate loo 

At price of ransom, but none now of all the brood of Troy 

(Whoever Jove throws to my hands) shall any breath enjoy 

That death can beat ont, specially that touch at Priam's race. 

Die, die, my friend. What tears are these? What sad looks spoil thy face? 

Patroclus died, that far pass'd thee. Kay seest thou not beside 105 

Myself, even I, a fair young man, and rarely magnified. 

And, to my father being a king, a mother have that sits 

In rank with Goddesses, and yet, when thou hast spent thy spirits, 

Death and as violent a fate must overtake even me. 

By twilight, mom-light, day, high noon, whenever destiny xio 

Sets on her man to hiirl a lance, or knit out of his string 

An arrow that must reach my life." This said, a languishing 

Lycaon's heart bent like his knees, yet left him strength t' advance 

Both hands for mercy as he kneel'd. His foe yet leaves his lance. 

And forth his sword flies, which he hid in furrow of a wound 115 

Driven through the jointure of his neck ; flat fell he on the ground, 

Stretch'd with death's pangs, and all the earth imbrued with timeless blood. 

Then gript jEacides his heel, and to the lofty flood 

Flung, swinging, his unpitied corse, to see it swim, and toss 

Upon the rough waves, and said : " Go, feed fat the fish with loss 120 

Of thy left blood, they clean will suck thy green wounds, and this saves 

Thy mother tears upon thy bed. Deep Xanthus on his waves 

Shall hoise thee bravely to a tomb that in her burly breast 

The sea shall open, where great fish may keep thy funeral feast 

With thy white fat, and on the waves dance at thy wedding fate, 125 

Clad in black horror, keeping close inaccessible state. 

So perish Ilians, till we pluck the brows of Dion 

Down to her feet, you flying still, I flying still upon 

Thus in the rear, and (as my brows were fork'd with rabid horns) 

Toss ye together. This brave flood, that strengthens and adorns iso 

i« « ^e word is rcpat^coi/, which they translate asdensy but properly signifies 
tMsiipant, ut botes infestis cumibtu,'* — Chaphan. 
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Your city with his silver gulfe, to whom so many bulls 

Your zeal hath offer'd, which blind zeal his sacred current gulls, 

With casting chariots >nd horse quick to his pray'd-for aid, 

Shall nothing profit. Perish then, till cruell'st death hath laid 

All at the red feet of Eevenge for my slain friend, and all 135 

With whom the absence of my hands made yours a festival." 

This speech great Xanthus more enrag'd, and made his spirit contend 
For means to shut up the op'd vein against him, and defend 
The Trojans in it from his plague. In mean time Peleus' son, 
And now with that long lance he hid, for more blood set upon 140 

Asteropseus, the descent of Pelegon, and he 
Of broad-stream'd Axius, and the dame, of first nativity 
To all the daughters that renown'd Acesamenus' seed. 
Bright Peribcea, whom the Flood, arm'd thick with lofty reed, 
Compress'd. At her grandchild now went Thetis' great son, whose foe 
Stood arm'd with two darts, being set on by Xanthus anger'd so 146 
For those youths' blood shed in his stream by vengeful Thetis' son 
Without all mercy. Both being near, great Thetides begun 
With this high question : " Of what race art thou that dar'st oppose 
Thy pow'r to mine thus ? Cursed wombs they ever did disclose iso 
That stood my anger." He rephed : " What makes thy fury's heat 
Talk, and seek pedigrees ? Far hence lies my innative seat. 
In rich Pseonia. My race from broad-stream'd Axius runs ; 
Axius, that gives earth purest drink, of all the wat'ry sons 
Of great Oceanus, and got the famous for his spear, 155 

Pelegonus, that father'd me ; and these Pseonians here, 
Arm'd with long lances, here I lead ; and here th' eleventh fair light 
Shines on us since we enter'd Troy. Come now, brave man, let's fight." 

'^ Which.— 'Both folios and Dr. Taylor have " wUh;^ but it is corrected in 
the list of errata prefixed to the first foho. 

'^'^ (7u//s— swallows. Latin guia. Kichardson gives an example from Bale's 
" Pageant of Popes." 

**' ^ea*.— The second folio and Taylor " beatJ' 

VOL. n. O 
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Thus spake he, threat'ning ; and to him Pelides made reply 
With shaken Pelias ; but his foe with two at once let fly, n 

For both his hands were dexterous. One javelin struck the shield 
Of Thetis' son, but struck not through ; the gold, God's gift, repell'd 
The eager point ; the other lance fell lightly on the part 
Of his fair right hand's cubit ; forth the black blood spun ; the dart 
Glanc'd over, fastening on the earth, and there his spleen was spent i 
That wish'd the body. With which wish Acliilles his lance sent, 
That quite miss'd, and infix'd itself fast in the steep-up shore ; 
Even to the midst it enter'd it. Himself then fiercely bore 
Upon his enemy with his sword. His foe was tugging hard i 

To get his lance out ; thrice he pluck'd, and thiice sure PeUas barr'd 
His wish'd evulsion ; the fourth pluck, he bow'd and meant to break 
The ashen plant, but, ere that act, Achilles' sword did check 
His bent pow'r, and brake out his soul. Full in the navel-stead 
He ripp'd his belly up, and out his entrails fell, and dead 
His breathless body ; whence his arms Achilles drew, and said : i 

" Lie there, and prove it dangerous to liffc up adverse head 
Against Jove's sons, although a Flood were ancestor to thee. 
Thy vaunts urg'd him, but I may vaunt a higher pedigree 
From Jove himself. King Peleus was son to ^acus, 
Infernal iEacus to Jove, and I to Peleus. j 

Thimder-voic'd Jove far passeth floods, that only murmm's imise 
With earth and water as they run with tribute to the seas ; 
And his seed theirs exceeds as far. A Flood, a mighty Flood, 
Rag'd near thee now, but with no aid ; Jove must not be withstood. 
King Achelous yields to him, and great Oceanus, 
"Whence all floods, all the sea, all founts, wells, all deeps humorous. 
Fetch their beginnings ; yet even he fears Jove's flash, and the cracl 
His thunder gives, when out of heaven it tears atwo his rack." 

•«> Pc/tas— Achilles' spear. Bk. xix. 378. 

*^ Infernal. — jEacus, after his death, became one of the three judges in Hac 

'^ Humorous — watery. Bk. xxiii. 259. 

188 u The rack or motion of the clouds, for the clouds."— CnAPHAs. 
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Thus pluck'd he from the shore his lance, and left the waves to 
wash 
The wave-sprung entrails, ahout which fausens and other fish iw 

Did shoal, to nihhle at the fat which his sweet kidneys hid. 
This for himself. Now to his men, the weU-rode Paeons, did 
His rage contend, all which cold fear shook into flight, to see 
Their captain slain. At whose maz'd flight, as much enrag'd, flew he^ 
And then fell all these, Thrasius, Mydon, Astypjlus, 196 

Great Ophelestes, -^nius, Mnesus, Thersilochus. 
And on these many more had fall'n, imless the angry Flood 
Had took the figure of a man, and in a whirlpit stood. 
Thus speaking to jEacides : " Past aU, pow'r feeds thy will. 
Thou great grandchild of -^acus, and, past all, th* art in ill, 200 

And Gods themselves confederates, and Jove, the best of Gods, 
All deaths gives thee, all places not. Make my shores periods 
To all shore service. In the field let thy field-acts run high, 
Not in my waters. My sweet streams choke with mortality 
Of men slain by thee. Carcasses so glut me, that I fail 205 

To pour into the sacred sea my waves ; yet still assail 
Thy cruel forces. Cease, amaze affects me with thy rage, 
Prince of the people." He repUed : " Shall thy command assuage. 
Gulf-fed Scamander, my free wrath ? I'll never leave pursu'd 
Proud Hion's slaughters, till this hand in her fiU'd walls conclude 210 
Her flying forces, and hath tried in sin^e fight the chance 
Of war with Hector, whose event with stark death shall advance 
One of our conquests.*' Thus again he like a fury flew 
Upon the Trojans ; when the Flood his sad plaint did pursue 

'*° Faitiens — a kind of eel. Skinner thinks so called from falx, a reaping 
hook, hence falchion, fauchion. from its shape. Willughby mentions an anguilli- 
form fish found at Venice called &falx, a worthless kind of eel. (Hist. Piscium, 
ed. Ray, fol. Oxon. 1686, p. 117.) Hilpert, in his Deutsch-Englisches Worter- 
buch (Carlsruhe, 1845), suggests hausen, the sturgeon, huso. However I cannot 
find any other authority for the word than this passage of Chapman. It might 
be derived from the French " faustery" to bend. I cannot discover that it is a 
provincialism. 
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To bright Apollo, telling him he was too negligent 215 

Of Jove's high charge, importuning by all means vehement 

His help of Troy till latest even should her black shadows pour 

On Earth's broad breast. In all his worst, Achilles yet from shore 

Leap'd to his midst. Then swell'd his waves, then rag'd, then boil'd again 

Against Achilles. Up flew all, and all the bodies slain 220 

In aU his deeps, of which the heaps made bridges to his waves. 

He belch'd out, roaring like a bulL The unslain yet he saves 

In his black whirlpits vast and deep. A horrid billow stood 

About Achilles. On his shield the violence of the Flood 

Beat so, it drave him back, and took his feet up, his fair palm 226 

Enforc'd to catch into his stay a broad and lofty elm, 

T\liose roots he toss'd up with his hold, and tore up all the shore. 

With this then he repell'd the waves, and those thick arms it bore 

He made a bridge to bear him off, for all fell in, when he 

Forth from the channel threw himself. The rage did terrify 230 

Even his great spirit, and made him add wings to lus swiftest feet. 

And tread the land. And yet not there the Flood left his retreat. 

But thrust his billows after him, and black'd them all at top. 

To make him fear, and fly his charge, and set the broad field ope 

For Troy to 'scape in. He sprung out a dart's cast, but came on 235 

Again with a redoubled force. As when the swiftest flown. 

And strong'st of all fowls, Jove's black hawk, the huntress, stoops upon 

A much lov'd quarry ; so charged he ; his arms with horror rung 

Against the black waves. Yet again he was so urg'd, he flung 

His body from the Flood, and fled ; and after him again 240 

The waves flew roaring. As a man that finds a water-vein, 

And from some blackfount is to bringhis streams through plants andgroves, 

Goes with his mattock, and all checks set to his course removes ; 

When that runs freely, under it the pebbles all give way, 

And, where it finds a fall, runs swift, nor can the leader stay 24$ 

230 « Note the continued height and admired expression of Achilles' glory.'* 

Chapmam. 
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His current then, before himself full pac'd it murmurs on ; 
So of Achilles evermore the strong Flood vantage won ; 
Though most deliver, Gods are still above the pow'rs of men. 

As oft as th' able god-like man endeavoured to maintain 
His charge on them that kept the flood, and charg'd as he would try 
If all the Gt>ds inhabiting the broad unreached sky dsi 

Could daunt his spirit, so oft still the rude waves charged him round, 
Eampt on his shoulders, from whose depth his strength and spirit would 

bound 
Up to the free air, vex'd in soul. And now the vehement Flood 
Made faint his knees ; so overthwart his waves were, they withstood 255 
All the denied dust, which he wish'd, and now was fain to cry, 
Casting his eyes to that broad heaven that late he long'd to try, 
And said : " O Jove, how am I left ! No God vouchsafes to free 
Me, miserable man. Help now, and after torture me 
With any outrage. Would to heaven, Hector, the mightiest 2eo 

Bred in this region, had imbrued his javelin in my breast, 
That strong may fall by strong I Where now weak water's luxury 
Must make my death blush, one, heaven-bom, shall like a hog-herd die, 
Drown'd in a dirty torrent's rage. Yet none of you in heaven 
I blame for this, but She alone by whom this life was given * 205 
That now must die thus. She would still delude me with her tales, 
Affirming Phoebus' shafts should end within the Trojan walls 
My curs'd beginnmg." In this strait, Neptune and Pallas flew 
To fetch him off. In men's shapes both close to his danger drew. 
And, taking both both hands, thus spake the Shaker of the world : 270 

" Pelides, do not stir a foot, nor these waves, proudly curl'd 
Against thy bold breast, fear a jot ; thou hast us two thy friends 
Neptune and Pallas, Jove himself approving th' aid we lend. 
'Tis nothing as thou fear'st with Fate, she will not see thee drown'd. 
This height shall soon down, thine own eyes shall see it set aground. 
Be rul'd then, we'll advise thee well ; take not thy hand away 376 

From putting all, indifferently, to all that it can lay 

»** Unreached.Sk. xiii. 74ft. 



•^ 
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Upon the Trojans, till the walls of haughty Hion 

Conclude all in a desperate flight. And when thou hast set gone 

The soul of Hector, turn to fleet ; our hands shall plant a wreath 280 

Of endless glory on thy brows." Thus to the free from death 

Both made retreat. He, much impell'd by charge the Godheads gave, 

The field, that now was overcome with many a boundless wave. 

He overcame. On their wild breasts they toss'd the carcasses 

And arms of many a slaughter'd man. And now the winged knees 28j! 

Of this great captain bore aloft ; against the Flood he flies 

With full assault ; nor could that God make shrink his rescued thighs. 

Nor shrunk the Flood, but, as his foe grew powerful, he grew mad. 

Thrust up a billow to the sky, and crystal Simois bad 

To his assistance : ** Simois, ho, brother," out he cried, 290 

'^ Come, add thy current, and resist this man half-deified. 

Or nion he will pull down straight ; the Trojans cannot stand 

A minute longer. Come, assist, and instantly conmiand 

All fountains in thy rule to rise, all torrents to make in. 

And stuff thy billows, with whose height engender such a din, 295 

With trees torn up and justling stones, as so immane a man 

May shrink beneath us ; whose pow'r thrives do my pow'r all it can ; 

He dares things fitter for a God. But, nor his form, nor force. 

Nor glorious arms shall profit it ; all which, and his dead corse, 

I vow to roll up in my sands, nay, bury in my mud, t 300 

Nay, in the very sinks of Troy, that, pour'd into my flood, 

Shall make him drowning work enough, and, being drown'd, I'll set 

A fort of such strong filth on him, that Greece shall never get 

His bones from it. There, there shall stand Achilles' sepulchre, 

And save a burial for his friends." This fury did transfer sos 

*^' i. e. Thus to the Immortals, the Gods. 

*** Immane — huge, or cruel ; both which senses exhibit the original Latiii. 

** Sands, — Both folios and Dr. Taylor have " hands,?* but it is corrected in 
the list of errata of the first folio. 

*" Fort, — Thus the folios. Dr. Taylor prints sort (see Bk. iv. 460), but I am 
anwilling to change the text, as fort, or mound, of sand is probably meant. 
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His high-ridg'd billows on the prince, roaring with blood and foam 
And carcasses. The crimson stream did snatch into her womb 
Surprised Achilles, and her height stood, held up bj the hand 
Of Jove himself. Then Juno cried, and call'd, to countermand 
This wat'ry Deity, the God that holds command in fire, 310 

Afraid lest that gulf-stomach'd Flood would satiate his desire 
On great Achilles : " Mulciber, mj best lov'd son !" she cried, 
" Kouse thee, for all the Gods conceive this Flood thus amplified 
Is rais'd at thee, and shows as if his waves would drown the sky, 
And put out all the sphere of fire. Haste, help thy empery. - 815 
Light flames deep as his pits. Ourself the west wind and the south 
Will call out of the sea, and breathe in cither's fiill-charg'd mouth 
A storm t' enrage thy fires 'gainst Troy ; which shall (in one exhal'd) 
Blow flames of sweat about their brows, and make their armours scald. 
Go thou then, and, 'gainst these winds rise, make work on Xanthus' shore, 
With setting all his trees on fire, and in his own breast pour 321 

A fervor that shall make it biu*n ; nor let fair words or threats 
Avert thy fury till I speak, and then subdue the heats 
Of all thy blazes." Mulciber prepar'd a mighty fire, 
First in the field us'd, burning up the bodies that the ire 325 

Of great Achilles reft of souls, the quite-drown'd field it dried. 
And shrunk the flood up. And as fields that have been long time cloy'd 
With catching weather, when their com lies on the gavel heap, 
Are with a constant north wind dried, with which for comfort leap 
Their hearts that sow'd them ; so this field was dried, the bodies bum'd, 
And even the flood into a fire as bright as day was tum'd. 331 

Elms, willows, tam'risks, were enflam'd ; the lote trees, sea-grass reeds. 
And rushes, with the galingale roots, of which abundance breeds 
About the sweet flood, all were fir'd ; the gliding fishes flew 
Upwards in flames ; the grovelling eels crept upright ; all which slew 

^^ Good — a sheaf of com. The word is still used in the Eastern Counties. 
It is hardly necessary to observe that it has nothing to do with the *' Anglo- 
Saxon custom of gavel-kind," as explained by Dr. Taylor. 

**3 Cr«fin^.— The rush called •* «weet cyperus." 
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Wise Vulcan's unresisted spirit. The Flood out of a flame 386 

Cried to him : " Cease, O Mulciber, no Deity can tame 

Thy matchless virtue ; nor would I, since thou art thus hot, strive. 

Cease then thy strife ; let Thetis' son, with all thy wish'd haste, drive 

Even to their gates these Ilians. What toucheth me their aid 340 

Or this contention ?" Thus in flames the huming River pray'd. 

And as a caldron, underput with store of fire, and wrought 

With boiling of a well-fed brawn, up leaps his wave aloft^ 

Bavins of sear wood urging it, and spending flames apace, 

Till all the caldron be engirt with a consuming blaze ; 94S 

So round this Flood bum'd, and so sod his sweet and tortur'd streamA, 

Nor could flow forth, bound in the fiimes of Vulcan's fiery beams ; 

Who, then not mov'd, his mother's ruth by all his means he craves. 

And ask'd, why Vulcan should invade and so torment his waves 

Past other floods, when his oflence rose not to such degree 350 

As that of other Qods for Troy ; and that himself would free 

Her wrath to it, if she were pleas'd ; and pray'd her, that her son 

Might be reflected ; adding this, that he would ne'er be won 

To help keep off the ruinous day in which all Troy should bum, 

fVd by the Gh-ecians. This vow heard, she charg'd her son to turn 

Hjs fiery spirits to their homes, and said it was not fit SM 

A God should suffer so for men. Then Vulcan did remit 

Hjs so unmeasured violence, and back the pleasant Flood 

Ban to his channel. Thus these Qoda she made friends ; th' other 

stood 
At weighty difference ; both sides ran together with a sound ^eo 

That earth resounded, and great heaven about did surrebound. 

Jove heard it, sitting on his hill, and laugh'd to see the Gh>ds 
Buckle to arms like angry men ; and, he pleas'd with their odds, 

*** Uiu t Mu itd — irresistible. 

*** IfaMM — mian fiiggots of bmshwood, or split wood for lighting fires. The 
"VlKd is ttHl in use in some ooiinties. 

M— past tense of the verb " jcciAe." 
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They laid it freely. Of them all, thump-huckler Mars began, 
And at Minerra with a lance of brass he headlong ran, ses 

These vile words ushering his blows : '' Thou dog-fly, what's the cause 
Thou mak'st Gods fight thus? Thy huge heart breaks all our peaceful laws 
With thy insatiate shamelessness. Eememb'rest thou the hour 
When Diomed charg'd me, and by thee, and thou with all thy poVr 
Took'st lance thyself, and in all sights rush'd on me with a wound? 370 
Now vengeance falls on thee for all." This said, the shield fring'd roimd 
With fighting adders, borne by Jove, that not to thunder yields. 
He clapt his lance on, and this Gk)d, that with the blood of fields 
Pollutes his godhead, that shield pierc'd, and hurt the armed Maid. 
But back she leapt, and with her strong hand rapt a huge stone laid 875 
Above the champain, black and sharp, that did in old time break 
Partitions to men's lands ; and that she dusted in the neck 
Of that impetuous challenger. Down to the earth he sway'd, 
And overlaid seven acres' land. His hair was all beray'd 
With dust and blood miz'd ; and his arms rung out. Minerva laugh'd, 
And thus insulted : ^' O thou fool, yet hast thou not been taught 38i 
To know mine eminence ? Thy strength opposest thou to mine ? 
So pay thy mother's furies then, who for these aids of thine, 
Ever afforded perjur'd Troy, Greece ever left, takes spleen 
And vows thee mischief." Thus she tum'd her blue eyes, when Love's 
Queen 886 

The hand of Mars took, and from earth rais'd him with thick-drawn breath, 
His spirits not yet got up again. But from the press of death 
Kind Aphrodite was his guide. Which Juno seeing, exdaim'd : 
" Pallas, see. Mars is help'd from field ! Dog-fly his rude tongue nam'd 
Thyself even now, but that his love that dog-fly will not leave aeo 

Her old consort. Upon her fly." Minerva did receive 
This excitation joyfully, and at the Cyprian flew. 
Struck with her hard hand her sofib breast a blow that overthrew 

'^ Jhuted, — Chapman uses this word several times. AH the DictionaHes, 
even HalliweU's, want it. Cotgrave has '* a dutt, or t&umpe." See Horion and 
Orion in Cotgrave's Diet. 
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Both her and Mars, and there both lay together in broad field. 

When thus she triumph'd : " So lie all that any succours yield 8»5 

To these false Trojans 'gainst the Greeks ; so bold and patient 

As Venus, shunning charge of me ; and no less impotent 

Be all their aids than hers to Mars. So short work would be made 

In our depopulating Troy, this hardiest to invade 

Of all earth's cities." At this wish white-wristed Juno smil'd, 400 

Next Neptune and Apollo stood upon the point of field, 

And thus spake Neptune : " Phcebus I Come, why at the lance's end 

Stand we two thus ? 'Twill be a shame for us to re-ascend 

Jove's golden house, being thus in field and not to fight. Begin; 

For 'tis no graceful work for me ; thou hast the younger chin, 405 

I older and know more. O fool, what a forgetful heart 

Thou bear'st about thee, to stand here, press'd to take th' Hian part, 

And fight with me ! Forgett'st thou then, what we two, we alone 

Of all the Gods, have suffer'd here, when proud Laomedon 

Enjoy'd our service a whole year for our agreed reward ? 410 

Jove in his sway would have it so, and in that year I rear'd 

This broad brave wall about his town, that, being a work of mine. 

It might be inexpugnable. This service then was thine. 

In Ida, that so many hills and curl'd-head forests crown. 

To feed his oxen, crooked-shank'd, and headed like the moon. 415 

But when the much-joy-bringing Hours brought term for our reward. 

The terrible Laomedon dismiss'd us both, and scar'd 

Our high deservings, not alone to hold our promised fee. 

But give us threats too. Hand and feet he swore to fetter thee. 

And sell thee as a slave, dismiss'd far hence to foreign isles. 420 

Nay more, he would have both our ears. His vow's breach, and reviles, 

Made us part angry with him then, and dost thou gratulate now 

Such a king's subjects? Or with us not their destruction vow, 

Eyentoiheirchastewivesand their babes?" Heanswer'd: '^Hemighthold 

His wisdom little^ if with him, a God, for men he would 425 

*•• Gratulate — confer fayoor on. 
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Maintain contention ; wretched men that flourish for a time 
Like leaves, eat some of that earth yields, and give earth in their prime 
Their whole selves for it. Quickly then let us fly fight for them, 
Nor show it offer'd. Let themselves bear out their own extreme." 

Thus he retir'd, and fear'd to change blows with his uncle's hands ; 
His sister therefore chid him much, the Goddess that commands 43i 
In games of hunting, and thus spake : *^ Fly'st thou, and leav'st the field 
To Neptune's glory, and no blows ? O fool, why dost thou wield 
Thy idle bow ? No more my ears shall hear thee vauni in skies 
Dares to meet Neptune, but I'll tell thy coward's tongUe it lies." 485 

He answer'd nothing ; yet Jove's wife could put on no such reins, 
But spake thus loosely : " How dar'st thou, dog, whom no fear contains. 
Encounter me ? 'Twill prove a match of hard condition. 
Though the great Lady of the bow and Jove hath set thee down 
For lion of thy sex, with gift to slaughter any dame 440 

Thy proud will envies, yet some dames will prove th' hadst better tame 
Wild lions upon hills than them. But if this question rests 
Yet under judgment in thy thoughts, and that thy mind contests, 
I'll make thee know it." Suddenly with her left hand she catch'd 
Both Cynthia's palms, lock'd fingers fast, and with her right she snatch'd 
From her fair shoulders her gilt bow, and, laughing, laid it on 446 

About her ears, and every way her turnings seiz'd upon, . 
Till all her arrows scatter'd out, her quiver emptied quite. 
And as a dove, that, flying a hawk, takes to some rock her flight, 
And in his hollow breasts sits safe, her fate not yet to die ; 450 

So fled she mourning, and her bow left there. Then Mercury 
His opposite thus undertook : '' Latona at no hand 
Will I bide combat. 'Tis a work right dangerous to stand 
At difference with the wives of Jove. Go, therefore, freely vaunt 
Amongst the Deities, th' hast subdued, and made thy combatant 465 
Yield with plain pow'r." She answer'd not, but gather'd up the bow 
And shafts fall'n from her daughter's side, retiring. Up did go 

^" Dam.— See Bk. zx. 196. 



I 
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Diana to Jove's starry hall, her incomipted veil 

Trembling about her so she shook. Phoebus, lest Troy should fail 

Before her fate, flew to her walls ; the other Deities flew 400 

Up to Olympus, some enrag'd, some glad. Achilles slew 

Both men and horse of Ilion. And as a city fir'd 

Casts up a heat that purples heaven, clamours and shrieks expir'd 

In every comer, toil to all, to many misery, 

Which fire th' incensed Gods let fall ; Achilles so let fly 465 

Bage on the Tiojans, toils and shrieks as much by him impos'd. 

Old Priam in hi6 sacred toVr stood, and the flight disclos'd 

On his forced people, all in rout, and not a stroke retum'd 

By fled resistance. His eyes saw in what a fury bum'd 

The son of Peleus, and down went weeping from the tow'r 470 

To all the port-guards, and their chiefs told of his flying pow'r. 

Commanding th' opening of the ports but not to let their hands 

Stir from them, for ^acides would pour in with his bands. 

" Destruction comes, O shut them strait when we are in," he pray'd, 

" For not our walls I fear will check this violent man.*' This said, 476 

Off lifted they the bars, the ports hal'd open, and they gave 

Safety her entry with the host ; which yet they could not save 

Had not Apollo sallied out, and struck destruction. 

Brought by AohiUes in their necks, back ; when they right upon 

The ports bot« all, dry, dusty, spent ; and on their shoulders rode 480 

Babid Achilles with his lance, still glory being the goad 

That prick'd his ftuy. Then the Greeks high-ported Hion 

Had seiz'd, had not Apollo stirr'd Antenor's famous son, 

Divine Agenor, and cast in an undertaking spirit 

To his bold bosom, and himself stood by to strengthen it, 4S5 

And keep the heavy hand of death from breaking in. The Gt)d 

Stood by him, leaning on a beech, and cover'd his abode 

^ DUclosed — ^here seems to be used for looked upon. See " display,*' Bk. xi. 74. 

^ Byjied resittanee. — So both folios. Dr. Taylor has altered it to '< butJUd 
ruUtanee,'* This however is not Chapman's meaning, as he personifies '* iZmst- 
miee" (printiiig it with a capital) and the sense is, *' Retutancefled, and returned 
masinie." 
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With night-like darkness ; yet for all the spirit he inspir'd. 

When that great citj-raser's force his thoughts struck, he retir'd. 

Stood, and went on, a world of douhts still falling in his way, 490 

When, angry with himself, he said : " Why suffer I this stay 

In this so strong need to go on ? If, like the rest, I fly, 

'Tis his hest weapon to give chace, heing swift, and I should die 

Like to a coward. K I stand, I fall too. These two ways 

Please not my purpose ; I would live. What if I suffer these 486 

Still to he routed, and, my feet affording further length, 

Pass all these fields of Hion, till Ida's sylvan strength 

And steep heights shroud me, and at even refresh me in the flood. 

And turn to Ilion ? O my soul ! why drown'st thou in the hlood 

Of these discourses ? If this coiu^e that talks of further flight 500 

I give my feet, his feet more swift have more odds. Gret he sight 

Of that pass, I pass least for pace, and length of pace his thighs 

WiU stand out all men. Meet him then ; my steel hath faculties 

Of pow'r to pierce him ; his great breast but one soul holds, and that 

Death claims his right in, all men say ; but he holds special state 505 

In Jove's high bounty; that's past man, that every way will hold. 

And that serves all men every way." This last heart made him bold 

To stand Achilles, and stirr'd up a mighty mind to blows. 

And as a panther, having heard the hounds' trail, doth disclose 

Her freckled forehead, and stares forth from out some deep-grown wood 

To try what strength dares her abroad, and when her fiery blood 5ii 

The hounds have kindled, no quench serves of love to live or fear, 

Though struck, though wounded, though quite through she feels the 

mortal spear, 
But till the man's close strength she tries, or strows earth with his dart. 
She puts her strength out ; so it far'd with brave Agenor's heart, 515 
And till Achilles he had proved, no thoughts, no deeds, once stirr'd 
His fixed foot. To his broad breast his round shield he preferr'd, 

*^ Every toay, — The second folio and Dr. Taylor, " every man,'' This sentence 
is not in the Greek, and is tu me unintelligible. 
^ TraiL—The second foUo and Taylor, " trailx." 
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And up hig arm wont with his aim, his voice out with this crj : 

" Thy hope is too groat^ Peleus' son, this day to show thine eye 

Troy's 11 ion at thy foot. O fool I the Greeks with much more woes. 

More than are suffered yet, must buy great Ilion's overthrows. 521 

Wo are within her many strong, that for our parents' sakes, 

Our wives and children, will save Troy, and thou, though he that makes 

Thy name so terrible, shalt make a sacrifice to her 

With thine own ruins." Thus he threw, nor did his javelin err, 525 

But struck his foe's leg near his knee ; the fervent steel did ring 

Against his tin greaves, and Icap'd back, the fire's strong-handed king 

Qave virtue of repulse. And then -^^]acides assail'd 

Divine Agenor; but in vain, Apollo's pow'r prevail 'd. 

And rapt Agenor from his reach, whom quietly he plac'd 530 

Without the skirmish, casting mists to save from being chas'd 

His tondor'd person ; and (he gone) to give his soldiers 'scape, 

The Deity tum'd Achilles still, by putting on the shape 

Of him he tliirstod ; evermore he fed his eye, and fled. 

And ho with all his knees pursued. So cunningly he led, 535 

That still he woidd bo near his reach, to draw his rage, with hope, 

Far from the conflict ; to the flood maintaining still the scope 

Of his attraction. In moan time, the other frighted pow'rs 

Came to the city, comforted, when Troy and all her tow'rs 

Strooted with fillers ; none would stand to see who stayed without, 540 

TMio scap'd, and who came short. The ports cleft to receive the rout 

That pourM itself in. Every man was for himself. Most fleet 

Most fortunate. Whoever scap'd, his head might thank his feet. 

**^ Thefre^s strong-handed kingy §v. — simply, the armour, the gift of Vulcan, 
repelled it. 

**» Strooted.~Bk, i. 464. 
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The Akouhent. 

All Trojans hous'd but Hector, only he 
Keeps GeM, und undei^ioea tb' extremity. 
.^^ides assaoUing, Hector flies, 
Minervn stays bim, he resists, and dies. 
Achilles to his chariot doth aoforce. 
And to the naval station dri^s his iHirse. 

Akothbr AbOVXENI'. 



^ HUS, chas'd like hinds, the Iliana took time to drink andeat. 
And to reiresh tbem,getting off the mingled dust and sweat, 
And good strong rompires on instead. The Greeks then 
caet their ehields 
Aloft their shoulders ; and novi Fate their near iavasion yields 
Of those tough walls, her deadly hand compelling Hector's staj s 

Before Ti'oy at the Setean ports. Achilles still made way 
At Phcebus, whohisbrighthead tum'd, andask'd: " Why, Peleus' son, 
Pursu'st Ihou, being a man, a God? Thy rage hath never done. 



^ 
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Acknowledge not thine eyes m j state ? Esteems thy mind no more 

Thy honour in the chase of Troy, hut puts my chase before lo 

Their utter conquest? They are all now hous'd in Ilion, 

While thou hunt'st me. What wishest thou ? My blood will neyer run 

On thy proud jayelin." " It is thou," replied iEktcides, 

'^ That putt'st dishonour thus on me, thou worst of Deities. 

Thou tum'st me from the walls, whose ports had never entertain'd 15 

Numbers not enter'd, over whom thy saving hand hath reign' d. 

And robb'd my honour ; and all is, since all thy actions stand 

Past fear of reckoning. But held I the measure in my hand, 

It should afford thee dear-bought scapes." Thus with elated spirits. 

Steed-like, that at Olympus' games wears garlands for his merits, 20 

And rattles home his chariot, extending all his pride, 

Achilles so parts with the God. When aged Priam spied 

The great Greek come, spher'd round with beams, and showing as if 

the star, 
Sumam'd Orion's hound, that springs in autumn, and sends far 
His radiance through a world of stars, of all whose beams his own 25 
Cast greatest splendour, the midnight that renders them most shown 
Then being their foil, and on their points, cure-passing fevers then 
Come shaking down into the joints of miserable men ; 
As this were fall'n to earth, and shot along the field his rays 
Now towards Priam, when he saw in great .^ktcides, 30 

Out flew his tender voice in shrieks, and with rais'd hands he smit 
His reverend head, then up to heaven he cast them, showing it 
What plagues it sent him, down again then threw them to his son, 
To make him shun them.' He now stood without steep Hion, 
Thirsting the combat ; and to him thus miserably cried 35 

The kind old king : '' O Hector, fly this man, this homicide. 
That straight will stroy thee. He's too strong, and would to heaven 

he were 
Afl strong in heaven's love as in mine ! Vultures and dogs should tear 

** The Dog Star. *' Cure^pasnmg — care-sarpassiDg, not to be cored. 
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His prostrate carcass, all mj woes quench'd with his bloody spirits. 

He has robb'd me of many sons and worthy, and their merits 40 

Sold to far islands. Two of them, ah me ! I miss but now, 

They ar6 not enter'd, nor stay here. Laothoe, O 'twas thou, 

O queen of women, from whose womb they breath'd. O did the tents 

Detain them only, brass and gold would purchase safe events 

To their sad durance i 'tis within, old Altes, young in fame, 45 

Giive plenty for his daughter's dow'r ; but if they fed the flame 

Of this man's fury, woe is me, woe to my wretched queen ! 

But in our state's woe their two deaths will nought at all be seen 

So thy life quit them. Take the town, retire, dear son, and save 

Troy's husbands and their wives, nor give thine own life to the grave 

For this man's glory. Pity me, me, wretch, so long alive, « 

Whom in the door of age Jove keeps, that so he may deprive, 

My being in fortune's utmost curse, to see the blackest thread 

Of this life's miseries, my sons slain, my daughters ravished. 

Their resting chambers sack'd, their babes, torn from them, on their knees 

Pleading for mercy, themselves dragg'd to Grecian slaveries, 56 

And all this drawn through my red eyes. Then last of all kneel I, 

Alone, all helpless at my gates, before my enemy. 

That ruthless gives me to my dogs, all the deformity 

Of age discover'd ; and all this thy death, sought wilfully, 60 

Will pour on me. A fair young man at all parts it beseems. 

Being bravely slain, to lie all gash'd, and wear the worst extremes 

Of war's most cruelty, no wound of whatsoever ruth 

But is his ornament ; but I, a man so far from youth^ 

White head, wliite-bearded,wrinkled, pin'd, all shames must show the eye. 

Live, prevent this then, this most shame of all man's misery." 66 

Thus wept the old king, and tore off his white hair ; yet all these 
Eetir'd not Hector. Hecuba then fell upon her knees, 

*' J«ZaiM&.— Taylor " faiiA." 

*' 80. — Omitted by second folio and Taylor. 

« Pin'd— withered. •• Jtfaw'f.— Second folio and Taylor " *iien'#." 

VOL. n. p 
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Stripp'd nak'd her bosom^ showed her breasts, and bad him reverenoe 

them, 
And pity her. If ever she had quieted his exclaim, 70 

He would cease hers, and take the town, not tempting the rude field 
When all had left it : « Think," said she, « I gave thee life to yield 
My life rec(»nfort ; thy rich wife shall hare no rites of thee. 
Nor do thee rites ; our tears shall pay thy corse no obsequy, 
Being rayish'd from us, Grecian dogs nourish'd with what I nurs'd." 

Thus wept both these, and to his ruth propos'd the utmost worst 76 
Of what could chance them ; yet he stayed. And now drew deadly near 
Mighty Achilles, yet he still kept deadly station there. 
Look how a dragon, when she sees a traveller bent upon 
Her breeding den, her bosom fed with feU contagion, so 

Gkithers her forces, sits him firm, and at his nearest pace 
Wraps all her cavern in her folds, and thrusts a horrid face 
Out at his entry ; Hector so, with unextinguish'd spirit. 
Stood great Achilles, stirr'd no foot, but at the jHrominent turret 
Bent to his bright shield, and resolv'd to bear fall'n heaven on it. 85 
Yet all this resolute abode did not so taruly fit 
His free election, but he felt a much more galling spur 
To the performance with conceit of what he should incur 
Ent'ring, like others, for this cause, to which he thus gave way : 

'' O me, if I shall take the town, Polydamas will lay 90 

This flight and all this death on me, who counsell'd me to lead 
My powers to Troy this Ijost black night, when so I saw make head 
Incens'd Achilles. I yet stay'd, though, past all doubt, that course 
Had much more profited than mine, which, being by so much worse 
As comes to all our flight and death, my folly now I fear 05 

Hath bred this scandal, all our town now bums my ominous ear 
With whispering : * Hector's self-conceit hath cast away his host.' 
And, this true, this extremity that I rely on most 
Is best for me ; stay, and retire with this man's life,- or die 
Here for our city with renown^ since all else fled but I. 100 
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And yet olie way cuts both these ways : What if I hang my shield 
My hehn and lance here on these walls, and meet in humble field 
Eenown'd Achilles, offering him Helen and all the wealth, 
Whatever in his hollow keels bore Alexander's stealth 
For both th' Atrides ? For the rest, whatever is possessed 105 

In all this city, known or hid, by oath shall be confessed 
Of all our citizens ; of which one half the Greeks shall have. 
One half themselves. But why, lov'd soul, would these suggestions save 
Thy state still in me? I'll uot sue ; nor would he grant, but I, 
Mine arms cast off, should be assured a woman's death to die. 110 

To men of oak and rock no words ; virgins and youths talk thus. 
Virgins and youths that love and woo ; there's other war with us ; 
What blows and. conflicts urge, we cry, hates and defiances. 
And, with the garlands these trees bear, try which hand Jove will bless." 
These thoughts employ'd his stay ; and now Achilles comes, now near 
His Mars-like presence terribly came brandishing his spear, 116 

His right arm shook it, his bright arms like day came glittering on. 
Like fire-light, or the light of heaven shot from the rising sun. 
This sight outwrought discourse, cold fear shook Hector from his stand, 
No more stay now, all ports were left, he fled in fear the hand 120 

Of that Fear-Master, who, hawk-like, air's swiftest passenger. 
That holds a timorous dove in chase, and with command doth bear 
His fiery onset, the dove hastes, the hawk comes whizzing on. 
This way and that he turns and winds, and cuffs the pigeon. 
And, till he truss it, his great spirit lays hot charge on his wing ; 125 
So urg'd AchUles Hector's flight, so still fear's point did sting 
His troubled spirit, his knees wrought hard, along the wall he flew. 
In that fair chariot- way that runs beneath the tow'r of view 
And Troy's wild fig-tree, till they reach'd where those two mother-springs 
Of deep Scamander pour'd abroad their silver murmurings, 130 

One warm and casts out fumes as fire, the other cold as snow 
Or hail dissolv'd. And when the sun made ardent summer glow. 
There water's concrete crystal shin'd, near which were cisterns made, 
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An psf'd and dear, wliere Trojan wires and llieir fiur daogliten bad 

hmmdrj for their fine linen weeds, in times of deanh- peace 12s 

IMUxt the Grecians brooght their siege. These c^itains noted these. 

One f^jiDgf th' other in pursuit, a strong man flew before, 

A stronger foUow'd him bj for and dose op to him bore ; 

Both did their best, for neither now ran for a sacrifice. 

Or for the sacrifieer^s hide, oar ranners' usoal {me, 140 

These ran for tame-horBe Hector's sooL And as two nmning steeds, 

BackM in some set race for a game that tries their swiftest speeds 

(A tripod, or a woman, giren for some man's funerals) 

Sndi i^Ked made these men, and on foot ran thrice aboot the walk. 

The Gods beheld them, all much mor'd; and Jore said: '' O ill sight ! 
A man I lore much I see forc'd in most unworthy flight i46 

About great Sion. Mj heart grieves, he paid so many tows. 
With thighs of sacrificed beeres, both on the loftj brows 
Of Ida, and in Oion's height. Consult we, shall we free 
His life from death, or give it now t* Achilles' rictorj ?" 150 

Minenra answered : *' Alter Fate ? One long since maik'd for death 
Now take from death ? Do thou ; but know, he still shall run beneath 
Our other censures." " Be it then," replied the Thunderer, 
** My lov'd Tritonia, at thy will, at this I will prefer 
Thy free intention, work it all." Then stoop'd She from the sky 155 
To this great combat. Feleus' son pursued incessantly 
SdD'flying Hector. As a hound that baring rous'd a hart. 
Although he tappish ne'er so oft, and eyery shrubby part 
Attempts for strength, and trembles in, the hound doth still pursue 
So close that not a foot he fails, but hunts it still at riew ; 160 

So plied Achilles Hector's steps ; as oft as he assail'd 
The Dardan ports and tow'rs for strength (to fetch from thence some aid 

«♦* « Up and down the walls, it is to be understood." — Chapman. 
^** Ttigopuh — hide, seek cover. A hunting term. From the French. Fairfox 
uses it, — 

" When the slie beast iajnAt in bush and brire 

No art nor paines can rowse out of his place." — Ta$ao* G, L, yn. 2. 
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With winged shafts) so oft forc'd he amends of pace, and stept 
'Twixt him and all his hopes, and still upon the field he kept 
His utmost turnings to the town. And jet, as in a dream, les 

One thinks he gives another chase, when such a fain'd extreme 
Possesseth hoth that he in chase the chaser cannot fly, 
Nor can the chaser get to hand his flying enemy ; 
So nor Achilles' chase could reach the flight of Hector's pace, 
Nor Hector's flight enlarge itself of swift Achilles' chase. 170 

But how chanc'd this? How, all this time, could Hector hear the knees 
Of fierce Achilles with his own, and keep off destinies, 
K Phoehus, for his last and hest, through all that course had fail'd 
To add his succours to his nerves, and, as his foe assaU'd 
Near and within him, fed his 'scape ? Achilles yet well knew 175 

His knees would fetch him, and gave signs to some friends, making show 
Of shooting at him, to forhear, lest they detracted so 
From his full glory in first wounds, and in the overthrow 
Make his hand last. But when they reach'd the fourth time the two 

founts. 
Then Jove his golden scales weigh'd up, and took the last accounts I80 
Of fate for Hector, putting in for him and Peleus' son 
Two fates of bitter death, of which high heaven receiv'd the one, 
The other hell ; so low dedin'd the light of Hector's life. 
Then Phoebus left him, when war's Queen came to resolve the strife 
In th' other's knowledge : " Now," said she, " Jove-lov'd .^kicides, 185 
I hope at last to make renown perform a brave access 
To all the Grrecians ; we shall now lay low this champion's height. 
Though never so insatiate was his great heart of fight. 
Nor must he 'scape our pursuit stiU, though at the feet of Jove 
Apollo bows into a sphere, soliciting more love 190 

To his most favour'd. Breathe thee then, stand firm, myself will haste 
And hearten Hector to change blows." She went, and he stood fast, 

><B « A most ingenious simile, used (as all our Homer besides) by Yirg^, but 
this as a translator merely." — Chafiiam. 
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Leon'd on his lance, and much was joy'd that single strokes should try 

This fadging conflict. Then came close the changed Deity 

To Hector, like Deiphohus in shape and voice, and said : 195 

" O brother, thou art too much urg'd to be thus combated 
About our own wails ; let us stand, and force to a retreat 
Th' insulting chaser." Hector jo/d at this so kind deceit, 
And said : ^^ O good Deiphohus, thy love was most before, 
Of all my brothers, dear to me, but now exceeding more soo 

It costs me honour, that thus urg'd thou com'st to part the charge 
Of my last fortunes ; other friends keep town, and leave at large 
My rack'd endeavours." She replied : " Good brother, 'tis most true, 
One after other, king and queen, and all our friends, did sue. 
Even on their knees, to stay me there, such tremblings shake them all 
With this man's terror, but my mind so griev'd to see our wall 206 
Girt with thy chases, that to death I long'd to urge thy stay. 
Come, fight we, thirsty of his blood ; no more let's fear to lay 
Cost on our lances, but approve, if, bloodied with our spoils. 
He can bear glory to their fleet, or shut up all their toils 210 

In his one sufferance on thy lance." With this deceit she led, 
And, both come near, thus Hector spake : '^ Thrice have I compassed 
This great town, Peleus' son, in flight, with aversation 
That out of fate put off my steps, but now all flight is flown. 
The short course set up, death or life. Our resolutions yet 215 

Must shun all rudeness, and the Gods before our valour set 
For use of victory, and they being worthiest witnesses 
Of all vows, since they keep vows best before their Deities, 
Let vows of fit respect pass both, when conquest hath bestow'd 
Her wreath on either. Here I vow no fury shall be show'd, 220 

That is not manly, on thy corse, but, having spoil'd thy arms, 
Besign thy person ; which swear thou." These fair and temperate terms 
Far fled Achilles ; his brows bent, and out flew this reply : 

'^ Hector, thou only pestilence in all mortality 

^^ Fadgntg — seems here fiiggmg, fatiguing. 
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To mj sear spirits, never set the point 'twixt thee and me 225 

Any conditions ; but as far as men and lions fly 

All terms of covenant, lambs and wolves, in so far opposite state, 

Impossible for love t' atone, stand we, till our souls satiate 

The God of soldiers. Do not dream that our disjunction can 

Endure condition. Therefore now all worth that fits a man aso 

Call to thee, all particular parts that fit a soldier. 

And they all this include, besides the skill and spirit of wcu*. 

Hunger for slaughter, and a hate that eats thy heart to eat 

Thy foe's heart. This stirs, this supplies in death the kiUing heat. 

And all this need'st thou. No more flight. Pallas Athenia 38» 

"Will quickly cast thee to my lance. Now, now together draw 

All griefe for vengeance, both in me and all my friends late dead 

That bled thee, raging with thy lance." This said, he brandished 

His long lance, and away it sung ; which Hector giving view, 

Stoop'd low, stood firm, foreseeing it best, and quite it overflew, 240 

Fastening on earth. Athenia drew it, and gave her friend. 

Unseen of He<?tor. Hector then thus spake : " Thou want'st thy end, 

Gbd-like AchiUes. Now I see thou hast not leam'd my fate 

Of Jove at all, as thy high words would bravely intimate. 

Much tongue affects thee. Cunning words well serve thee to prepare 245 

Thy blows with threats, that mine might faint with want of spirit to 

dare. 
But my back never turns with breath ; it was not bom to bear 
Burthens of wounds ; strike home before ; drive at my breast thy spear, 
As mine at thine shall, and try then if heavens will favour thee 
With 'scape of my lance. O would Jove would take it after me, 250 
And make thy bosom take it all ! An easy end would crown 
Our difficult wars, were thy soul fled, thou most bane of our town." 

Thus flew his dart, touch'd at the midst of his vast shield, and flew 
A huge way from it ; but his heart wrath enter'd with the view 
Of that hard 'scape, and heavy thoughts struck through him when he spied 
His brother vanished, and no lance beside left ; out he cried : 256 



"^ 
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*' Deiphobus, another lance." Lance nor Deiphobus 

Stood near his call. And then his mind saw all things ominous^ 

And thus suggested : " Woe is me, the Gods have called, and I 

Must meet death here I Deiphobus I well hop'd had been by S60 

With his white shield ; but our strong walls shield him, and this deceit 

Flows from Minerva. Now, O now, ill death comes, no more flight, 

No more recovery. O Jove, this hath been otherwise, 

Thy bright son and thyself have set the Greeks a greater prize 

Of Hector's blood than now, of which, even jealous, you had care ; 265 

But Fate now conquers ; I am hers ; and yet not she shall share 

In my renown, that life is left to every noble spirit. 

And that some great deed shall beget that all lives shall inherit." 

Thus, forth his sword flew, sharp and broad, and bore a deadly weight, 
With which he rush'd in. And look how an eagle from her height 270 
Stoops to the rapture of a lamb, or cuffs a timorous hare ; 
So fell in Hector ; and at him Achilles ; his mind's fare 
Was fierce and mighty, his shield cast a sun-like radiance, 
Helm nodded, and his four plumes shook, and, when he irais'd his lance, 
Up Hesp'rus rose 'mongst th' evening stars. His bright and sparkling 
eyes 275 

Look'd through the body of his foe, and sought through all that prise 
The next way to his thirsted life. Of all ways, only one 
Appeared to him, and that was where th' unequal winding bone. 
That joins the shoulders and the neck, had place, and where there lay 
The speeding way to death ; and there his quick eye could display 280 
The place it sought, even through those arms his friend Patroclus wore 
When Hector slew him. There he aim'd, and there his javelin tore 
Stem passage quite through Hector's neck, yet miss'd it so his throat 
It gave him pow'r to change some words, but down to earth it got 
His fainting body. Then triumph'd divine iBacides : 285 

" Hector," said he, " thy heart suppos'd that in my friend's decease 
Thy life was safe ; my absent arm not cared for. Fool ! he left 
One at the fleet that better'd him, and he it is that reft 
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Thy strong knees thus ; and now the dogs and fowls in foulest use 
Shall tear thee up, thy corse expos'd to all the Greeks' abuse." 290 

He, fainting, said : " Let me implore, even by thy knees and soul 
And thy great parents, do not see a cruelty so foul 
Inflicted on me. Brass and gold receive at any rate. 
And qiut my person, that the peers and ladies of our state 
May tomb it, and to sacred fire turn thy profane decrees." 295 

" Dog," he replied, " urge not my ruth, by parents, soul, nor knees. 
I would to God that any rage would let me eat thee raw, 
Sliced into pieces, so beyond the right of any law 
I taste thy merits ! And, believe, it flies the force of man 
To rescue thy head from the dogs. Give all the gold they can, soo 
If ten or twenty times so much as friends would rate thy price 
"Were tender'd here, with vows of more, to buy the cruelties 
I here have vow'd, and after that thy father with his gold 
"Would fr^e thyself, all that should fail to let thy mother hold 
Solemnities of death with thee, and do thee such a grace 8O6 

To mourn thy whole corse on a bed, which piecemeal I'll deface 
"With fowls and dogs," He, dying, said : " I, knowing thee well, foresaw 
Thy now tried tyranny, nor hop'd for any other law. 
Of nature, or of nations ; and that fear forc'd much more 
Than death my flight, which never touched at Hector's foot before. 810 
A soul of iron informs thee. Mark, what vengeance th' equal fates 
"Will give me of thee for this rage, when in the Sccean gates 
Phoebus and Paris meet with thee." Thus death's hand clos'd his eyes, 
His soul flying his fair limbs to hell, mourning his destinies, si4 

To part so with his youth and strength. Thus dead, thUs Thetis' son 
His prophecy answer'd : " Die thou now. "When my short thread is spun, 
I'll bear it as the will of Jove." This said, his brazen spear 
He drew, and stuck by ; then his arms, that all embrued were. 
He spoil'd his shoulders of. Then all the Greeks ran in to him 
To see his person, and admir'd his terror-stirring limb ; 320 

»" in/omw.— See Bk, xx. 52. 
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Yet none stood by that gave no wound to his so goodly form ; 
When each to other said : '^ O Joye, he is not in the storm 
BJe came to fleet in with his fire, he handles now more soft." 

'^ O Mends/' said stem JSacides, '^ now that the Gods have brought 
This man thus down, I'll freely say, he brought more bane to Ghreece sss 
Than all his aiders. Try we then, thus arm'd at eyery piece, 
And girding all Troy with our host, if now their hearta will leaye 
Their city clear, her clear stay slain, and all their liyes receiye, 
Or hold yet. Hector being no more. But why use I a word 
Of any act but what concerns my friend ? Dead, undeplor'd, 830 

Unsepulchred, he lies at fleet, unthought on. Neyer hour 
Shall make his dead state, while the quick enjoys me, and this poVr 
To moye these moyers. Though in hell, men say, that such as die 
Obliyion seizeth, yet in hell in me shall Memory 
Hold all her forms still of my friend. Xow, youths of Greece, to fleet 
Bear we this body, psaans sing, and all our nayy greet S36 

"^th endless honour ; we haye slain Hector, the period 
Of all Troy's glory, to whose worth all vow'd as to a God." 

This said, a woik not worthy him he set to ; of both feet 
He bor'd the nerves through frx)m the heel to th' ankle,* and then knit 
Both to his chariot with a thong of whitleather, his head 84i 

Trdling the centre. Up he got to chariot, where he laid 
The arms repurchas'd, and scourg'd on his horse that freely flew. 
A whirlwind made of startled dust drave with them as they drew. 
With which were all his black-brown curls knotted in heaps and fll'd. 
And there lay Troy's late Gracious, by Jupiter exil'd 848 

To all disgrace' in his own land, and by his parents seen ; 
When, like her son's head, all with dust Troy's miserable queen 
Distain'd her temples, plucking off her honour'd hair, and tore 
Her royal garments, shrieking out. In like kind Priam bore 850 

*** " Achilles' tyranny to Hector's person, which we lay on his fiiry and loy© 
to his slain friend, for whom himself living suffered so much." — Chapman. 
^^ WTUtleatha—i, e. white leather. 
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His saored person, like a wretch that never saw good day, 

Broken with outcries. About both the people prostrate lay, 

Held down with clamour ; all the town veil'd with a cloud of tears. 

nion, with all his tops on fire, and all the massacres, 

Lefit for the Greeks, could put on looks of no more overthrow 856 

Than now fraid life. And yet the king did all their looks outshow. 

The wretched people could not bear his sovereign wretchedness. 

Plaguing himself so, thrusting out, and praying all the press 

To open him the Dardan ports, that he alone might fetch 

His dearest son in, and (all fil'd with tumbling) did beseech sao 

Each man by name, thus : '^ Lov'd friends, be you content, let me. 

Though much ye grieve, be that poor mean to our sad remedy 

Now in our wishes ; I will go and pray this impious man. 

Author of horrors, makmg proof if age's reverence can 

Excite his pity. His own sire is old like me ; and he 365 

That got him to our griefe, perhaps, may, for my likeness, be 

Mean for our ruth to him. Alas, you have no cause of cares, 

Compar'd with me ! I many sons, grac'd with their freshest years, 

Have lost by him, and all their deaths in slaughter of this one 

(Afflicted man) are doubled. This will bitterly set gone 870 

My soul to hell. O would to heaven I could but hold him dead 

In these pin'd arms, then tears on tears might fall, till all were shed 

In common fortune ! Now amaze their natural course doth stop. 

And pricks a mad vein." Thus he moum'd, and with him all brake ope 

Their store of sorrows. The poor Queen amongst the women wept, 875 

Tum'd into anguish : " O my son," she cried out, " why still kept 

Patient of horrors is my life, when thine is vanished ? 

My days thou glorifiedst, my nights rung of some honour'd deed 

Done by thy virtues, joy to me, profit to all our care. 

All made a God of thee, and thou mad'st them all that they are, sso 

** In, — Dr. Taylor has erroneously omitted this word. 

^ FWd with twnbKng.—FiPd, i. e. defiled. Dr. Taylor has oommitted a strange 
error in printing " BUjUTd with rumbUngy" conveying to the reader a most un- 
happy picture of the e£ract8 of poor Priam's distress. 
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)^aw under fate, now dead." These two thus vented as they could 
Their sorrow's furnace ; Heotor's wife not having yet heen told 
So mueh as of his stay without. She in her chamher close 
Sat at her loom ; a piece of work, grac'd with a hoth sides' gloss, 
Strew'd curiously with varied flowers, her pleasure was ; her care, sss 
To heat a caldron for her lord, to hathe him tum'd from war, 
Of which she chief charge gave her maids. Poor dame, she little knew 
How much her cares lack'd of his case ! But now the clamour flew 
Up to her turret ; then she shook, her work fell from her hand. 
And up she started, call'd her maids, she needs must understand 990 
That ominous outcry : " Come," said she, " I hear through all this cry 
My mother's voice shriek ; to my throat my heart hounds ; ecstasy 
Utterly alters me ; some fate is near the hapless sons 
Of fading Priam, Would to God my words' suspicions 
Ko ear had heard yet ! 01 fear, and that most' heartily, 395 

That with some stratagem the son of Peleus hath put hy 
The wall of Ilion my lord, and, trusty of his feet, 
Ohtain'd the chase of him alone, and now the curious heat 
Of his still desperate spirit is cool'd. It let him never keep 
In guard of others ; hefore all his violent foot must step, 400 

Or his place forfeited he held." Thus fury-like she went. 
Two women, as she will'd, at hand, and made her quick ascent 
Up to the tow'r and press of men, her spirit in uproar. Bound 
She cast her greedy eye, and saw her Hector slain, and hound 
T' Achilles' chariot, manlessly dragg'd to the Grecian fleet. 405 

Black night struck through her, under her trance took away her feet. 
And hack she shrunk with such a sway that off her head-tire flew. 
Her coronet, caul, rihands, veil that golden Venus threw 
On her white shoulders that high day when warlike Hector won 
Her hand in nuptials in the court of king Eetion 410 

And that great doVr then given with her. Ahout her, on their knees. 
Her husband's sisters, brothers' wives, fell round, and hy degrees 
^ That o^.— The second folio and Taylor, << ihoi 0^." 
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Eecover'd her. Then, when again her resputitions found 
Free pass (her mmd and spirit met) these thoughts her words did 
sound: 
" O Hector, O me, cursed dame, hoth horn heneath one fete, 4i6 
Thou here, I in Oilician Thehes, where Placus doth elate 
His shady forehead, in the court where king Eetion, 
Hapless, hegot unhappy me, which would he had not done. 
To live past thee ! Thou now art div'd to Pluto's gloomy throne. 
Sunk through the coverts of the earth ; I, in a hell of moan, 420 

Left here thy widow ; one poor bahe bom to unhappy both. 
Whom thou leav'st helpless as he thee, he bom to all the wroth 
Of woe and labour. Lands left him will others seize upon ; 
The orphan day of all friends' helps robs every mother's son. 
An orphan all men suffer sad ; his eyes stand still with tears ; 425 

Need tries his father's friends, and fails ; of all his favourers. 
If one the cup gives, 'tis not long, the wine he finds in it 
Scarce moists his palate ; if he chance to gain the grace to sit. 
Surviving fathers' sons repine, use contumelies, strike. 
Bid, * leave us, where's thy father's place?' He, weeping with dislike, 
Eetires to me, to me, alas I Astyanax is he 431 

Bom to these miseries. He that late fed on his father's knee. 
To whom all knees bow'd, daintiest fare appos'd him, and when sleep 
Lay on his temples, his cries still'd, his heart even laid in steep 
Of all things precious, a soft bed, a careful nurse's arms, . 435 

Took him to guardiance. But now as huge a world of harms 
Lies on his sufferance ; now thou want'st thy father's hand to friend, 
O my Astyanax ; O my lord, thy hand that did defend 
These gates of Bion, these long walls by thy arm measur'd still 
Amply and only. Yet at fleet thy naked corse must fill 440 

Vile worms, when dogs are satiate, far from thy parents' care, 
Far from those ftmeral ornaments that thy mind would prepare 
(So sudden being the chance of arms) ever expecting death. 
Which task, though my heart would not serve t' employ my hands beneath. 
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I made my women jet perfonn. Many, and much in price, ui 

Were those integuments they wrought t' adorn thy exsequies ; 
Which, since they fly thy use, thy corse not laid in their attire. 
Thy sacrifice they shall he made ; these hands in mischievous fire 
Shall vent their vanities. And yet, heing consecrate to thee, 
They shall he kept for citizens, and their fair wives, to see." 45( 

Thus spake she weeping ; all the dames endeavouring to cheer 
Her desert state, fearing their own, wept with her tear for tear. 



THE END OF THB TWENTY-SECOND BOOK. 
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Thb Abouicbnt. 
AcBn-LBB orders jnsta of exieqaies* 
For hla FatrocloB j and dotli sacrifice 
IVelTB Troj&Q prmcea, most lov'd houndi and hone, 
And other oBbrui^, to tbe hononr'd corse. 
He inatitute*, beaidea, a Fuiierftl Otaae ; 
Where Diomed, for horse-race, vins the fame { 
For foot, Ulyases ; others otherwise 
StriTo, aod obuiu ; oad end the Exsequies. 

Ahotheb Absuheni. 

>iDp tl 

7 HUSmoum'd all Troy. SutwhenatfleetandHellespoiitus' 

The Greeks airiT'd, each to his ship j only the Conqueior 
indkpers'd his MyrmidonB, and said : " Lav'd 
conatrymen, 
Diajoin not we chariots and horse, hut, bearing hard onr rein, « 

With atate of both, march soil and close, and moum about the oone ; 
'TIS proper houoor to the dead. Then take we oat onr hone. 
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When with our friends' kind woe our hearts have felt delight to do 

A virtuous soul right, and then sup." This said, all full of woe 

Circled the corse ; Achilles led, and thrice, ahout him close, 

All here their goodly-coated horse. Amongst all Thetis rose, la 

And stirr'd up a delight in grief, till all their arms with tears. 

And all the sands, were wet ; so much they lov'd that Lord of Fears. 

Then to the centre fell the prince ; and, putting in the hreast 

Of his slain friend his slaught'ring hands, hegan to all the rest 

Words to their tears : " Eejoice," said he, " O my Patroclus, thou 16 

Courted hy Dis now. Now I pay to thy late overthrow 

All my revenges vow'd before. Hector lies slaughtered here 

Dragg'd at my chariot, and our dogs shall all in pieces tear 

His hated limbs. Twelve Trojan youths, bom of their noblest strains, 

I took alive ; and, yet enrag'd, will empty all their veins 20 

Of vital spirits, sacrificed before thy heap of fire." 

This said, a work unworthy him he put upon his ire. 
And trampled Hector under foot at his friend's feet. The rest 
Disarm'd, took horse from chariot, and all to sleep address'd 
At his black vessel. Infinite were those that rested there, 25 

Himself yet sleeps not, now his spirits were wrought about the cheer 
Fit for so high a funeral. About the steel us'd then 
Oxen in heaps lay bellowing, preparing food for men ; 
Bleating of sheep and goats fiU'd air ; numbers of white-tooth'd swine, 
Swimming in fat, lay singeing there. The person of the slain 30 

Was girt with slaughter. All this done, all the Greek kings convey'd 
Achilles to the King of men ; his rage not yet allay'd 
For his Patroclus. Being arriv'd at Agamemnon's tent. 
Himself bad heralds put to fire a caldron, and present 
The service of it to the prince, to try if they could win 80 

His pleasure to admit their pains to cleanse the blood soak'd in 
About his conquering hands and brows. " Not by the King of Heaven,'* 
He swore. " The laws of friendship damn this false-heart Ucence given 
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To men that lose friends. Not a drop shall touch me till I put 

Fatroclus in the funeral pile^ hefore these curls he cut, 40 

His tomh erected. 'Tis the last ef all eare I shall tak^, 

"While I consort the careful. Yet, for your entreaties' sake, 

And though I loathe food, I will eat. But earfyin the mom, 

Atrides, use your strict command that loads of wood h& liome »' 

To our dcsign'd place, all that fits to light home such a <)ne 45 

As is to pass the shades of death,* that fire enough set gone ■ 

His person quickly from our eyes, and our diverted men 

May ply their husiness." This all ears* did freely entertain, > ' •' 

And found ohservance. Then they supp'd with all things fit, and tSk 

Repaired to tents and rest. The friend the shores maritimal > ^ so 

Sought for his hed, and found a plaCe, fair, and upon which play'd 

The murmuring billows. There his limbs to rest, not sleep, he laid, 

Heavily sighing. Kound about,' ^lent and not too near. 

Stood all his Myrmidons, when straight, so over-labour'd were 

His goodly lineaments with chase of Hector, that, beyond 66 

His resolution not to sleep, Sleep cast his sudden bond • 

Over his sense, and loos'd his care. Then of his wretched friend 

The Soul, appeared ; at every part the form did comprehend 

His likeness ; his fair eyes, his voice, his stature, every weed *' 

His person wore, it fantasied ; and stood above his head «a 

This sad speech uttering : ** Dost thou sleep ? iEacidcs, am I 

Forgotten of thee ? Being alive, I found thy memory 

Ever respectful ; but now, dead, thy dying love abates. 

Inter me quickly, enter me in Pluto's iron gAte's, • -f •" 

For now the souls {the shades) of men, fled from this being, beat «5 

My spirit from rest, and stay my much-desir'd receipt 

Amongst souls plac'd beyond the flood. New every: way J' err 

About this broad-door^d house of Dis. O help thep to prefer 

^' Diverted — turned from their proper duty of fighting. 
*' Cumprehend^i, e. contain (Latin). 

VOL. n. ^ 
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My soul yet farther ! Here I mouniy but, bad the funeral fire 

Cpnsmn'd my body, never more my spirit should retire to. 

From bell's low region ; from thence souls never are retriev'd 

To talk with friends here ; nor shall I ; a hateful fate depriv'd 

My being, here, that at my birth was fix'd, and to such fate 

Even thou, O god-like man, art mark'd ; the deadly Bion gate 

liltust entert^n thy death. O then, I charge thee now, take care 75 

That our bones part not ; but as life combin'd in equal fare 

Our loving beings, so let death. When from Opunta's tow'rs 

My father brought me to your roofs (since, 'gainst my will, my powers '. 

Incens'd, and indiscreet at dice, slew fair Amphidamas) 

Then Feleus entertain'd me well ; then in thy charge I was so. 

By his injunction and thy love ; and therein let me still 

Keceive protection. Both our bones, provide in thy last will. 

That one urn may contain ; and make that vessel all of gold. 

That Thetis gave thee, that rich urn." This said. Sleep ceas'd to . 

hold 
Achilles' temples, and the Shade thus he receiv'd : *^ O friend, 8& 

What needed these commands ? My care, before, meant to commend 
My bones to thine, and in that urn. Be sure thy will is done. 
A little stay yet, let's delight, with some full passion 
Of woe enough, cither's aflfects ; embrace we." Opening thus 
His greedy arms, he felt no friend ; like matter vaporous 90 

The Spirit vanish'd under earth, and murmur'd in his stoop. 
Achilles started, both his hands he clapp'd, and liiled up. 
In this sort wond'ring : ** O ye Gods, I see we have a soul 
In th' under-dwellings, and a kind of man-resembling idol ; 
The soul's seat yet, all matter felt, stays with the carcass here. ^ 

O friends, hapless Fatroclus' soul did all this night appear 
Weeping and making moan to me, commanding everytldng 
That I intended towards him ; so truly figuring 

" That r«i>e/.— The second folio and Dr. Taylor, " rtc.'' 
•* Idol — ilcnikov, the image, figure, of a disembodied spirit.^ 
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Himself at all parts, as was strange." This accident did turn 
To much more sorrow, and begat a greediness to mourn loo 

In all that heard. When mourning thus, the rosy Mom arose, 
And Agamemnon through the tents wak'd all, and did dispose 
Both men and mules for carriage of matter for the fire ; 
Of all which work Meriones, the Cretan sovereign's squire, 
Was captain; and abroad they went. Wood-cutting tools they bore 105 
Of all hands, and well-twisted cords. The mules march'd all before. 
Up hill, and down hill, overth warts, and break-neck cliffs they pass'd ; 
But, when the fountful Ida's tops they scal'd with utmost haste, 
All fell upon the high-hair'd oaks, and down their curled brows 
Fell bustling to the earth, and up went all the boles and boughs no 
Bound to the mules ; and back again they parted the harsh way 
Amongst them through the tangling shrubs, and long they thought the day 
Till in the plain field all arriv'd, for all the woodmen bore 
Logs on their necks ; Meriones would have it so. The shore 
At last they reach'd yet, and then down their carriages they cast, iis 
And sat upon them, where the son of Peleus had plac'd 
The ground for his great sepulchre, and for his friend's, in one. 
They rais'd a huge pile, and to arms went every Myrmidon; 
Charg'd by Achilles ; chariots and horse were harnessed, 
Fighters and charioteers got up, and they the sad march led, 120 

A cloud of infinite foot behind. In midst of all was borne 
Patroclus' person by his peers. On him were all heads shorn. 
Even till they cover'd him with curls. Next to him march'd his friend 
Embracing his cold neck all sad, since now he was to send 

'^ Hands. — Thus both folios, Chapman, following the original, says, " all 
hands bore wood-cutting tools, &c." Dr. Taylor has wrongly altered it to " aU 
kind*.'' 

'°* March'd, — The second folio and Dr. Taylor erroneously, ** march," 

*07 Ooerthwarfg. — This is the celebrated line, 

IloXXa ^' dvavra Kuravra irapavTu re Sox^m t ijXQov, 
Both folios have overthivarts in one word, wnich I prefer. Dr. Taylor has printed 
over ihtcarfs; but overthivarts, adverbially, as we say athwart, conveys the sense 
and sound intended in the original. 
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His dearest to his endlefls home. Arrir'd afl wbere the wood us 

Was beap'd for ibnera], thej set down. Apart Achilles stood. 

And when enough wood was heap'd on, he cut his golden hair. 

Long kept for Sperchias the flood, in hope of safe repair 

To Phthia hy that river's pow'r, hut now left hopeless thus, ' ' 

Enrag'd, and looking on the sea, he cried out : ^' Sperchias, lao 

In vain my father's piety vow'd, at my implor'd retom - 

To my lov'd country, that these curls should on thy shores he shorn. 

Besides a sacred hecatomh, and sacrifice heside 

Of fifty wethers, at those founts, where men have edified 

A lofty temple, and perfum'd an ahar to thy name. iss 

There vow'd he all these offerings ; hut fate prevents thy fame. 

His hopes not suffering satisfied. And since I never more 

Shall see my lov'd soil, my friend's hands shall to the Stygian shore 

Convey these tresses." Thus he put in his friend's hands the hair j 

And this bred fresh desire of moan ; and in that sad affair i40 

The sun had set amongst them all, had Thetis' son not spoke 

Thus to Atrides : ^' King of men, thy aid I still invoke, 

Since thy command all men still hear. Dismiss thy soldiers now, 

And let them victual ; they have moum'd sufficient; 'tis we owe 

The dead this honour ; and with us let all the captains stay." 145 

This heard, Atrides instantly the soldiers sent away ; 
The funeral offieers remain'd, and heap'd on matter still, 
Till of an hundred foot about they made the funeral^ pile, > ' 

In whose hot height they cast the corse, and then they pour'd on tears. 
Numbers of fat sheep, and like store of crooked-going steers, iso 

They slew before the solemn fire ; stripp'd off their hides and dress'd. 
Of which Achilles took the fat, and cover'd the deceas'd 
From head to foot ; and round about he made the officers pile 
The beasts' nak'd bodies, vessels full of honey and of oil 

**• Set f/rwm.— S<) both folios, the Greek being KcirGtcav, Dr. Taylor, how- 
ever, has ** aat down.** 

•« Thoae founts,— Dr, Taylor, following the error of the second folio, has 
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Pour'd in them, laid upon a bier, and cast into the fire. i^ 

Four goodly horse, and of nine hounds two most iii the desire 
Of that great prince and trencher-fed, aU fed that hungry flame. 

Twelve Trojan princes last stood forth, young, and of toward fame, 
All which, set on with wicked spirits, there struck he, there he slew,: ♦ 
And to the iron strength of fire their noble limbs he threw. leo 

Thenbreath'd hislast sighs, and these words ; " Again rejoice, my friend, 
Even in the joyless depth of hell. Now give I complete end 
To all my vows. , Alone thy life sustained not violence, 
Twelve Trojan princes wait on thee, and labour to incense 
Thy glorious heap of funeral. Great Hector I'll excuse, life 

The dogs shall eat him." These high threats perform-d not their abuse, 
Jove's daughter, Venus, took the guard of noble Hector's corse, 
And kept the dogs off, night and day applying sovereign force 
Of rosy bahns, that to the dogs were horrible in taste, 
And with which she the body fill'd. Renown'd Apollo cast 170 

A cloud from heaven, lest with the sun the nerves and lineaments 
Might dry and putrefy. And now some Powers denied consents 
To this solemnity ; the Fire (for all the oily ftiel 
It had injected) would not bum ; and then the loving Cruel 
Studied for help, and, standing off, invok'd the two fair» Winds, 176 

Zephyr and Boreas, to afford the rage of both their kinds 
To aid his outrage. Precious gifts his earnest zeal did vow, 
Pour'd from a golden bowl much wine, and pray'd them both to blow. 
That quickly his friend's corse might burn, and that heap's sturdy bi^east 
Embrace consumption. Iris heard. The Winds were at a feast, I80 
All in the court of Zephyrus, that boisterous blowing Air, 
Gather'd together. She that wears the thousand-colour'd hair 
Flew thither, standing in the porch. They, seeing her, all arose, 
Call'd to her, every one desir'd she would awhile repose, . 

"* Incense — (Latin) bum. 

*^^ Laving Cruel — ^Achilles, loving to his friend, cruel to his enemy. 

»" Iris. 
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Bdtoeatt C9& ttD dK OtoeflB a^ .£klnofia« mfaere IM 

A beeaiiHib B odferiiift^ Bipr l» luasvm, aa^ I 

Fniike die fi»ikst flf s&cnfee. I eoone to 9f:iull^ 

Tlial Hielk'' son impftoKS ysmt aadk. fnaees «of X<o«di aad West, 

Widi TOfw? of mndi lEiir sacniSee^ if each viD »Et liis lacoet tm 

Against liis heap «of finienl, aad make it qoDekhr Irani : 

PatrodiB fies diae, vfaose decease all die AdiaiuB monm.^ 

She said, and parted : and oat ra^'d. widi an anmeatsiir'd roar. 
Those two Winds, tnmblin*^ dondsi in heaps, nsheis to cider's hloie. 
And instand J diej reacli''d die sea ; op Hew die wmivs : die ^[ale las 
Waa strong ; reachM fridtfid Ttdt ; and InD upon die fire dier &IL 
Hie hnge heap diander*d. AD nightlong from IngehokM breast ther h i e n 
A fiberal flame op ; and all night svift>foot Achilles tiuev 
Wine firam a g«(Jden bowl on caith, and steepM the sofl in wine, 
StiD calling on Patrodos' sooL Xo £idm' coaM indine jm 

More to a son most dear, nor more moom at lus bom 'd bones. 
Than did the great ]Hince to his friend at hk combustions, 
StiD creeping near and near the heap, sdll sighing, weeping stUL 
Bot when the Daj-star look'd abroad, and pranits''d from hk lull aM 
light, which the saffion Mom made good, and spiinkkd on die seas. 
Then langni^'d the great pile, then sank the flames, and then cafan ^eaoe 
Tnm'd back the rough Winds to their homes, the Thracian bilhiar m^ 
Thar high retreat, ruffled with eol^ of their triomphant wings^ 

Pdides then forsook the pile, and to his tired limb 
Choofi'd place of rest, where laid, sweet sleep fi^ to his wish on hia. sw 
When aO the king's guard, waiting then, pereeiring will to lise 
In thai great session, hmried in, and opM again his ejes 
With tonmlt of their troop, and haste. A little then he reared 
Hk trrmbled person, sitting np, and this aflair referrM 
To wUbM <wmmandnient of the kings : '^ Atridee, and the 
Of oar 09iiuiia2»kt% general, Tooehsafe me this request 

»** Bhn.^Vk. n. 122. 
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Before your parting : Give in charge the quenching with hlack wine 
Of this heap's relics, every hrand the yellow fire made shine. 
And then let search Patroclus' hones, distinguishing them well 
As well ye may, they kept the midst, the rest at random fell aso 

About th' extreme part of the pile. Men's bones and horses mix'd 
Being found, I' 11 find an urn of gold t' enclose them, and betwixt 
The air and them two kels of fat lay on them, and to rest 
Commit them, till mine own bones seal our love, my soul deceas'd. 
The sepulchre I have not charg'd to make of too much state^ 22s 

But of a model something mean, that you of younger fate, 
When I am gone, may amplify with such a breadth and height 
As fits your judgments and our worths." This charge receiv'd his weight 
In aU observance. First they quench'd with sable wine the heap 
As far as it had fed the flame. The ash fell wondrous deep, 330 

In which his consorts, that his life religiously lov'd, 
Search'd, weeping, for his bones ; which found, they conscionably prov'd 
His will made to iGacidcs, and what his love did add. 
A golden vessel, double fat, contained them. All which, clad 
In veils of linen, pure and rich, were solenmly convey'd 835 

T' Achilles' tent. The platform then about the pile they laid 
Of his fit sepulchre, and rais'd a heap of earthy and then 
Offered d^partiure. But the prince retained there still his men, 
Employing them to fetch from fleet rich tripods for his games, 
Caldrons, horse, mules, broad-headed beeves, bright steel, and brighter 
dames. 240 

The best at horse-race he ordain'd a lady for his prize, . 
Generally praiscful, fair and young, and skill'd in housewiferies 
Of all kinds fitting ; and withal a trivet, that inclos'd 

"" Made shine, — Thus both folios. Dr. Taylor has erroneously printed, '* tnake 
shine." 
^» Kept^The second folio and Taylor, « keep." 
«" ^e^i— cauls. 

^^ .Employing, — The second folio has " employed," 
^ Kinds.—^rhe second folio and Dr. Taylor have '' kind." 
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Twenty-two measures' room, with ears. The next prize he propos'd 

Was, that which then had high respeety a mare of, six jeaFBC^dy- ^45 

Unhandled, horsed wixh a mule, and ready to have foal'd. . 

The third game was a caldron, new, fair, hright, and could for size 

Contain two measures. For the fourth, two talents' quantities 

Of finest gold. .The fifth game was a great new standing howl. 

To set down hoth ways. These brought i&, Achilles then stood up, 250 

And. said : ** Atridea and my lords, chief horsemen of our host, . 

These games expect ye. If myself should interpose my most 

For our horse-race, I make no doubt that I should take again 

These gifts propos'd. Ye all know well of how divine a strain 

My horse ate, and how eminent. Of Neptune's gift they are 255 

To Peleus,;and of his to me. Myself then will not share 

In gifts given others, nor my steed3^ breathe any spirit to shake 

Their airy pasterns ; so they mourn for their kind guider's sake,-. 

liate lost, that us'd with humorous oil to slick their lofty manes,. 359 

Clear water having cleans'd «them firsts and, his bane being their banes. 

Those lofty manes now strew the earth, their heads held shaken down. 

Y:ou then that trust in chariots, and hope with horse to crown 

Your conquering temples, gird yourselves ; now^, fame and prize stretchfor. 

All that have spirits." This fir'd all. The first competitor 

Was king Eumelus, whom the art of horsemanship did grace, aes 

Son to Admetus. Next to him rose Diomed to the race, 

That under reins rul'd Trojan horse, of late forc'd from the son 

Of lord Anchises, himself freed of near confusion . • 

By Phcebus. Next to him set forth the yellow-headed king 

Of Lacedsemon, Jove's high seed ; and in his managing 270 

Podargus and swift jEthe trod, steeds to the King of men ; 

iEthe given by Echepolus, the Anchisiaden, 

*'* Horse. — The second folio and Taylor have " horses.^* They both also omit 
" o/*" before " Neptum^s;" likewise " anrf" before " ofhis^^ in the following line, 
^^ Humorous— mux^t. See Bk. XXI. 186. Slick — sleek, to make sleek. " 
*^ Trojan horse — the horses of Tros. 
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A bribe to free him from the war resolv'd for Ilion ; 

So Delicacy feaaled lum, whom Jove bestow'd upon 

A mighty wealth ; his dwelling was in broad Sicyone. 275 

Old Nestor's son, Antilochus, was fourth for chivalry . 

In this contentipn ; his fair horse were of the Pylian breed, 

And his old father,- coming neto, inform'd him, for good speed. 

With good race notes, in which himself could good instruction give : 

" Antilochus, though young thou art, yet thy grave virtues live 280 
Belov'd of Neptune and of Jove. Their spirits have taught thee all 
The art of horsemanship, for which the less thy merits fall 
In need of doctrine. Well thy skill can wield a chariot 
In all fit turnings, yet thy. horse their slow feet handle not 
As fits, thy manage, which; makes me cast doubts of thy success. 285 
I well know all these are not seen in art of this address 
More than thyself; their horses yet superior are to thine 
For their parts, thine want speed to make discharge of a design 
To please an artist. But go on, show but thy art and heart 
At all points, and set them against their horses' heart and art, 290 

Good judges will not see thee lose. A carpenter's desert . 
Stands more in cunning than in power. A pilot doth avert 
His vessel from the rock and wrack, tost with the churlish winds, 
By skill, not strength. So sorts it here ; one charioteer that finds 
Want of another's power in horse must in his own skill set 295 

An overplus of that to that ; and so the proof will get 
Skill, that still rests within a man, more grace, than pow'r without. 
He that in horse and chariots trusts is often hurFd about 
This way and that, unhandsomely, all heaven wide of his end. 
He, better skilled, that rules worse horse, will an observance bend sco 



»w yrte/A— The second folio and Dr. Taylor have " yield f' and " turning'* for 
" turnings" in the next line. 

'•^ Skiil. — l)r Taylor has followed the typographical error of the second folio 
in printing " »fi//." . . 

^'^ Huaven^iiie past participle of tlie verb to heave* The Greek is iXi&fftrai. 
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Biglit on the scope still of a race, bear near, know erar when io rein 

When give rein, as his foe before, wdl noted in his t^ 

Of manage and his steeds' estate, presents occasion. 

m give thee instance now, as plain as if thou saw^st it done : 

Here stands a dry stub of some tree a cubit from the ground aos 

(Suppose the stub of oak or lareh, for either are so sound 

That neither rots with wet) two stones, white, mark jon, white for 

yiew. 
Parted on either side the stub ; and these lay where thej drew 
The way into a strait ; the race betwixt both lying clear. 
Imagine them some monument of one long since tomb'd there, sio 

Or that they had been lists of race for men of former years. 
As now the lists Achilles sets may serve for charioteers 
Many years hence. AMien near to these the race grows, then as 

right 
Drive Ofi them as thy eye can judge ; then lay thy bridle's weight 
Most of thy left side ; thy right horse then switching, all thy throat. 
Spent in .encouragements, give him, and all the rein let float su 

About his shoulders, thy near horse wiU yet be he that gave 
Thy skill the prize, and him rein so his head may touch the nave 
Of thy left wheel ; but then take care thou runn'st not on the stone 
(With wrack of horse and chariot) which so thou bear'st upon. sao 

Shipwrack within the haven avoid by all means, that will breed 
Others delight and thee a shame. Be wise then, and take heed, 
My lov'd son, get but to be first at turning in the course. 
He lives not that can cote thee then, not if he back'd the horse 
The Gods bred, and Adrastus ow'd ; divine Arion's speed 825 

Could not outpace thee, or the horse Laomedon did breed, 

*>* Tftce.— So both folios ; Dr. Taylor " the.'' 

*"* " A comment might well be bestowed upon this speech of Nestor." 

Chapman. 
'^ Cote — pass by, outstrip. See Nabes. The word seems a hunting term, 
when the greyhound passes by and turns the hare into its fellow's mouth. Thus 
Drayton uses it. {Polyolbion, xxiii. p. 1115; quoted by Naues.) 
.-*» Oired— owned. Bk. ii. 736. 
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Whose race is famous, and fed here.^ Thus sat Neleides, 

When all that could he said was said. And then Meriones 

Set fifthly forth his fair-man'd horse. All leap'd to chariot ; 

And every man then for the start cast in his proper lot. 830 

Achilles drew ; Antilochus the lot set foremost forth ; 

Eumelus next ; Atrides third ; Meriones the fourth ; 

The fifth and last was Diomed, far first in excellence. 

All stood in order, and the lists Achilles fix'd far thence 

In plain field ; and a seat ordain'd fast hy, in which he set 336 

Renowned Phoenix, that in grace of Peleus was so great, 

To see the race, and give a truth of all their passages. 

All start together, scourg'd, and cried, and gave their business 

Study and order. Through the field they held a winged pace. 

Beneath the bosom of their steeds a dust so dimm'd the race, 840 

It stood above their heads in clouds, or like to storms amaz'd. 

Manes flew like ensigns with the wind. The chariots sometime graz'd, 

And sometime jump'd up to the air ; yet still sat fast the men, 

Their spirits even panting in their breasts with fervour to obtain. 

But when they tum'd to fleet again, then all men's skills were tried, 846 

Then stretch'd the pasterns of their steeds. Eumelus' horse in pride 

Still bore their sovereign. After them came Diomed's coursers close, 

Still apt to leap their chariot, and ready to repose 

Upon the shoulders of their king their heads ; his back even bum'd 

With fire that from their nostrils flew ; and then their lord had tum'd 

The race for him, or given it doubt, if Phoebus had not smit 35i 

The scourge out of his hands, and tears of helpless wrath with it 

From forth his eyes, to see his horse for want of scourge made slow. 

And th' others, by Apollo's help, with much more swiftness go. 

Apollo's spite Pallas discem'd, and flew to Tydeus' son, 866 

His scourge reach'd, and his horse made fi^sh. Then took her angry run 

*" When aU, |rc. — " Nestor's aged love of speech was here briefly noted." 

Chapmav. 
»» Fifthly,-— Dv, Taylor, erroneously, "/</y." 
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At king Eumelus, brake his g^ars, his mares on both sides flew, 
His draught- tree, fell to earth, and him the toss'd up chariot threw 
Down to the earth, his elbows torn, his forehead, all his face. 
Struck at the centre, his speech lost. And then the turned race 860 
Fell to Tydides ; before all his conquering horse he drave, ,, 
And first he glitter'd in the race ; divine Athenia gave 
Strength to his horse, and feme to him. Next hin» drave Sparta's king. 
Antilochus his father's horse then urg'd with all his sting 
Of scourge and voice : " Bun low," said he, " stretch out jour limbs, 
and %; .aes 

With Diomed's horse I bid not strive, nor with himself strive I ; 
Athenia wings his horse, and him renowns ; Atrides' steeds 
Are they je must not fail but i:each, and soon, lest soon succeeds 
The blot of all your fames, to yield in swiftness to a mare. 
To female ^the. What's the cause, ye best that ever were, 370 

That thus ye fail us ? 3e assur'd that Nestor's love ye lose 
For ever, if ye fail his son. Through both your both sides goes 
His hot steel, if ye suffer me to bring the last prize home. - , 
Haste, overtake thena instantly ; we needs must overcome, , 
This; harsh way next us, this my mind will take, this I despise 37s 

For peril, this I'll creep through. Sard the way to honour lies, 
And that take I, and that shall yield." His horse by all this knew 
He was not pleas'd, and fear'd his voice, and for a while they flew. 
But straight more clear appear'd the strait Antilochus foresaw, 
It was a gasp the earth gave, forc'd by humpurs cold and raw, , ssa 
Pour'd out of Winter's wat'ry breast, met there, aijd cleaving deep 
All that near passage to the lists. This Nestor's son would keep,. 
And left the roadway, being about. Atrides fear'd, and cried : . 
" Antilochus, thy course is mad ; contain thy horse, we ride 
A way most dangerous ; turn head, betime take larger field, S86 

We shall be splitted." Nestor's son with much more scourge impelled 

383 <c Menelaus in fear to follow Antilochus, who ye may see played upon 
him." — CuAPMAN. 
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His horse for 'this, as if not heard ; and got as far before 

As any youth can cast a quoit. Atrides would no more ; 

He back again, for fear himself, his goodly chariot. 

And horse together, strew'd the dust, in being so dusty hot 390 

Of thirsted conquest. But he chid, at parting, passing sore J 

" Antilochus," said he, " a worse than thee earth never b<»e. 
Farewell, we never thought thee wise that were wise ; but not so ' 
Without oaths shall the wreath, be sure, crown thy mad temples; Go." 

Yet he bethought him, and went too, thus stirring up his steeds : 895 
*' Leave me not last thus, nor stand vex'd. Let these fail in the speeds 
Of feet and knees, not you. Shall these, these old jades, past the flower 
Of youth that you have, pass you?" This the horse fear'd, and more pow'r 
Put to their k^nees, straight getting ground. Both flew, and so the rest. 
All came in smokes, like spirits. The Greeks, set, to see who did best, 
Without the race, aJoft, now made a new discovery, 4oi 

Other than that they made at first. Idomeneus' eye 
Distinguish'd all, he knew the voice of Diomed, seeing a horse ' 

Of special mark, of colour bay, and was the first in course,- ' t- 

His fm'ehead putting forth a star, round like the moon, and white. 40S 
Up stood the Cretan, uttering this : " Is it alone my sight, 
Princes and captains, that discerns another lead the race 
With other horse than led of late ? Eumelus made -most pace 
With his fleet mares,- and he began the flexure as we thought; • ' 
Now all the field I search, and findnowhere his view; hath nought 4io 
Befall'n amiss to him ? Perhaps he hath not with success 
Performed his flexure ; his reiiis lost, or seat, or with the tress 
His chariot fail'd him, and his mares have outray'd with a^ght. 
Stand up, try you your eyes, for mine hold with the second sight ;i-« 
This seems to me th' iBtolian king, the Tydean Diomed." 4i5 

" To you it seems so," rusticly Ajax Oileus said, 
" Your words are suited to your eyes. Those mares lead still that led, 
Eumelus owes them, and he still holds reins and place that did, 

** Flexure — the turning at the goal, **' Treu — trace. 
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Not fall'n as you hoped. You must prate before us all, though last 

In judgment of all. Y' are too old, your tongue goes still too fast, 420 

You must not talk so. Here are those that better thee, and look 

For first place in the censure." This Idomeneus took 

In much disdain, and thus replied : " Thou best in speeches worst, 

Barbarous languag'd, others here might have reprov'd me first. 

Not thou, unfitt'st of all. I hold a tripod with thee here, 425 

Or caldron, and our General make our equal arbiter. 

Those horse are first, that when thou pay'st thou then may'st know." 

[This fir'd ' 
Oiliades more, and more than words this quarrel had inspired. 
Had not Achilles rose, and us'd this pacifying speech : 

** No more. Away with words in war. It toucheth both with breach 
Of that which fits ye. Your deserts should others reprehend 431 

That give such foul terms. Sit ye still, the men themselves will end 
The strife betwixt you instantly, and cither's own load bear 
On his own shoulders. Then to both the first horse will appear, 
And which is second." These words us'd, Tydides was at hand, 435 
His horse ran high, glanc'd on the way, and up they toss'd the sand 
Thick on their coachman ; on their pace their chariot deck'd with gold 
Swiftly attended, no wheel seen, nor wheel's print in the mould 
Impressed behind them. These horse flew a flight, not ran a race. 

Arriv'd, amids the lists they stood, sweat trickling down apace 440 
Their high manes and their prominent breasts ; and down jump'd Diomed, 
Laid up his scourge aloft the seat, and straight his prize was led 
Home to his tent. Eough Sthenelus laid quick hand on the dame. 
And bandied trivet, and sent both home by his men. Next came 
Antilochus, that won with wiles, not swiftness of his horse, 44$ 

Precedence of the gold-lock'd king, who yet maintained the course 

<" Censure.— ^e Bk. xiii. 655. 

**' Breasts. — The second t\)lio and Taylor " breastJ*^ 

**• Gold-locked king — Menelaus. 
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So close, ih^i not the king's own horse gat more before the wheel 
Of his rich chariot, that might still the insecution feel 
With the extreme hairs of his tail (and that sufficient close 
Held to his leader, no great space it let him interpose iso 

Considered in so great a field) than Nestor's wily son 
Gat of the king, now at his heels, though at the breach he won 
A quoit's cast of him, which the king again at th' instant gain'd. 
^the Agamemnonides, that was so richly man'd, 
Grat strength still as she spent; which words her worth had prov'd with 
deeds, 455 

Had more ground been allow'd the race ; and coted far his steeds, 
No question leaving for the prize. And now Meriones 
A dart's cast came behind the king, his horse of speed much less, ' 

Himself less skill'd t' importune them, and give a chariot wing. 
Admetus' son was last, whose plight Achilles pitying 4w' 

Thus spake : '' Best man comes last ; yet right must see his prize not least. 
The second his deserts must bear, and Diomed the best." 

He said, and all allow'd, and sure the mare had been his own, 
Had not Antilochus stood forth, and in his answer shown 
Good reason for his interest: " Achilles," he replied, 4© 

'* I should be angry with you much to see this ratified. 
Ought you to take from me my right because his horse had wrong, 
Himself being good ? He should have us'd, as good men do, his tongu© 
In prayer to Their pow'rs that bless good, not trusting to his own, 
Not to have been in this good last. His chariot overthrown 470 

O'erthrew not me. Who'slast? Who's first? Men's goodness withouttheso" 
Is not our, question. If his good you pity yet, and please 
Princely to grace it, your tents hold a goodly deal of gold. 
Brass, horse, sheep, women ; out of these your bounty may be bold. 
To take a much more worthy prize than my poor merit seeks, m^ 

And give it here before my face, and all these, that the Greeks 

♦** /niecufwn— close pursuit (Latin). **' CoUd, — Supri, 324. 
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May glorify your libera] hands. • This prize I will not yield. 
Who bears this, whatsoever man, he bears a tried field. •• 
His hand and mine must change some blows." Achilles laugh'd, and said: 
*' If thy will be, Antilochus, I'll see Eumelus paid a : ., « t 430 
Out of my tents. I'U give him th' arms which late I conquer'd in 
Asteropseus, forg'd of brass, and wav'd about with tin ; 
'Twill be a present worthy him." This said, Automedon • 
He sent for them. He went and brought, and to Admetus' son' •»»- ^ 
Achilles gave them. He, well pleas'd, received them. Then arose 485 
Wrong'd Menelaus, much incens'd with young Antilochus. 
He bent to speak, a herald took his sceptre and gave charge 
Of silence to the other Greeks ; then did the king enlarge 
The spleen he prisoned, uttering this : " Antilochus, till now =«-o 

We grant thee wise, but in this act what wisdom utter'st thou ? " 490 
Thou hast disgraced my virtue, wrong'd my horse, preferring thine 
Much their inferiors. But ^0 to. Princes, nor his nor mine 
Judge of with favour, him nor mc, lest any Grecian use 
This scandal : * Menelaus won, with Nestor's son's abuse> • *'• 

The prize in question, his horse worst, himself yet wan the best 495 
By pow'r and greatness.' Yet, because I would not thus contest 
To make parts taking, I'll be judge, and I suppose none here 
Will blame my judgment, I'll do right: Antilochus, come near, 
Come, noble gentleman, 'tis your place, swear by th* earth-circUng GW, 
(Standing before your chariot and horse^ and that self rod - •' • 'soo 

With which you scourged them in your hand) if both with will and wile 
You did not cross my chariot." He thus did reconcile 
Grace with his disgrace, and with wit restor'd him to his wit : 
" Now crave I patience. O king; whatever was unfit, 
Ascribe to much more youth in me than you. You, more in age 505 
And more in excellence, know weU the outrays that engage 

*** The second folio and Dr. Taylor erroneously omit " tJunn,^' 

489 it 2^^^te Menelaus' ridiculous speech for conclusion of his character." 

Chapman. 

*•>* " Antilochus's ironical reply." — Chapman. 
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All young men's actions ; sharper wits, but duller wisdoms, still 
From us flow than from you ; for which, curb, with your wisdom, will. 
The prize I thought mine, I yield yours, and, if you please, a prize 
Of greater value to my tent I'll send for, and suffice mo 

Your will at full, and instantly ; for, in this point of time, 
I rather wish to be enjoin'd your favour's top to climb. 
Than to be falling all my time from height of such a grace, 
O Jove-lov'd king, and of the Gods receive a curse in place." 

This said, he fetch'd his prize to him, and it rejoic'd him so, 5i5 

That as corn-ears shine with the dew, yet having time to grow. 
When fields set all their bristles up ; in such a ruff wert thou, 
O Menelaus, answering thus : " Antilochus, I now, 
Though I were angry, yield to thee, because I see th' hadst wit. 
When I thought not ; thy youth hath got the mastery of thy spirit. 620 
And yet, for all this, 'tis more safe not to abuse at all 
Great men, than, vent'ring, trust to wit to take up what may fall ; 
For no man in our host beside had easily calm'd my spleen, 
Stirr'd with like tempest. But thyself hast a sustainer been 
Of much affliction in my cause ; so thy good father too, 625 

And so thy brother ; at thy suit, I therefore let all go, 
Give thee the game here, though mine own, that all these may discern 
King Menelaus bears a mind at no part proud or stem." 

The king thus calm'd, Antilochus receiv'd, and gave the steed 
To lov'd Noemon to lead thence, and then receiv'd beside eao 

The caldron. Next, Meriones, for fourth game, was to have 
Two talents' gold. The fiifth, unwon, renown'd Achilles gave 
To reverend Nestor, being a bowl to set on either end. 
Which through the press he carried him : " Eeceive," said he, " old 

friend. 
This gift as funeral monument of my dear friend deceas'd, 535 

Whom never you must see again. I make it his bequest 

513 " Ironicd."— Chapman. 

517 « xhis simile likewise is merely ironical." — Chapman. 

VOL. n. B 
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To you as, without any strife, obtaining it from all. 
Your shoulders must not undergo the churlish whoorlbat's fall, 
Wrastling is past you, strife in darts, the foot's celerity, 
Harsh age in his years fetters you, and honour sets you fi«e." wo 

Thus gave he it. He took and joy'd, but, ere he thank'd, he said : 
" Now sure, my honourable son, in all points thou hast play'd 
The comely orator ; no more must I contend with nerves ; 
Peet fail,and hands; arms want thatstrengththat thisand thatswingserves 
Under your shoulders. Would to heaven I were so young chinn'd now. 
And strength threw such a many of bones, to celebrate this show, 546 
As when the Epians brought to fire, actively honouring thus, 
King Amaryncea's funerals in fair Buprasius ! 
His sons put prizes down for him, where not a man matched me 
Of all the Epians, or the sons of great-soul'd -^tolie, sso 

No, nor the Pylians themselves, my countrymen. I beat 
Great Clytomedeus, Enops' son, at buffets. At the feat 
Of wrastling I laid under me one that against me rose, 
Ancseus, called Pleuronius. I made Iphiclus lose 
The foot-game to me. At the spear I conquer'd Polydore, 55$ 

And strong Phyleus. Actor's sons, of all men, only bore 
The palm at horse-race, conquering with lashing on more horse. 
And envying my victory, because, before their course. 
All the best games were gone with me. These men were twins ; one was 
A most sure guide, a most sure guide ; the other gave the pass seo 

With rod and mettle. This was then. But now young men must wage 
These works, and my joints undergo the sad defects of age ; 
Though then I was another man. At that time I excell'd 
Amongst th' heroes. But forth now, let th' other rites be held 
For thy deceas'd friend, this thy gift in all kind part I take, 665 

And much it joys my heart, that stiQ, for my true kindness' sake, 

*^® Whoorlhafs — whirlbats, missiles for hurling, quoits, &c. 

*** Young chinned— newly bearded. 

**' Buffets — boxing. 

M3 a gig desire of praise pants still." — Chafmam. 
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You give me memory. You perceive in what fit grace I stand 
Amongst the Grecians, and to theirs you set your graceful hand. 
The Gods give ample recompense of grace again to thee 
For this and all thy favours !" Thus, hack through the thrust drave he, 
When he had stay'd out all the praise of old Neleides. eri 

And now for hufPets, that rough game, he order'd passages ; 
Proposing a lahorious mule, of six years old, untam'd, 
And fierce in handling, hrought, and bound, in that place where they gam'd; 
And, to the conquer'd, a round cup. Both which he thus proclaims : 675 

" Atrides, and all friends of Greece, two men, for these two games, 
I hid stand forth. Who best can strike with high contracted fist, 
Apollo giving him the wreath, know all about these lists. 
Shall win a mule, patient of toil ; the vanquished, this round cup." 

This utter'd, Panopeus' son, Epeus, straight stood up, 6M 

A tall huge man, that to the nail knew that rude sport of hand, 
And, seizing the tough mule, thus spake : " Now let some other stand 
Forth for the cup ; this mule is mine, at cuffs I boast me best. 
Is't not enough I am no soldier ? Who is worthiest 
At all works ? None ; not possible. At this yet this I say, 685 

And vrill perform this : Who stands forth, I'll burst him, I will bray 
His bones as in a mortar. Fetch surgeons enow to take 
His corse from under me." This speech did all men silent make. 
At last stood forth Euryalus, a man god-like, and son 
To king Mecisteus, the grandchild of honoured Talaon. 590 

He was so strong that, coming once to Thebes, when CEdipus 
Had like rites solemniz'd for him, he went victorious 
From all the Thebans. This rare man Tydides would prepare, 
Put on his girdle, oxhide cords, fair wrought ; and spent much care 5M 

*^* " Another note of Nestor's humour, not so much being to be plainly 
observed in all these Iliads as in this book." — Chapman. 

*'' Praise. — The second folio and Dr. Taylor erroneously ^' prize,^* 

*^* Pcusages — as we say, " passages at arms." 

*'* The second folio and Dr. Taylor erroneously " all his friends," &c. 

»87 « Nq^ tjig sharpness of wit in our Homer j if where you look not for it 
you can find it." — Chapman. 
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That he might conquer, heart'ned him, andtaughthim tricks. Bothdress'd 
Fit for th' affair, hoth forth were brought, then breast opposed to breast, 
Fists against fists rose, and, they join'd, rattling of jaws was there. 
Gnashing of teeth, and heavy blows dash'd blood out every where. 
At length Epeus spy'd clear way, rush'd in, and such a blow 
Drave underneath the other's ear that his neat lunbs did strow eoo 

The knock'd earth, no more legs had he, but as a huge fish laid 
Near to the cold-weed-gathering shore, is with a north flaw fraid. 
Shoots back, and in the black deep hides ; so, sent against the ground^ 
Was foil'd Euryalus, his strength so hid in more profound 
Deeps of Epeus, who took up the intranc'd competitor ; 605 

About whom rush'd a crowd of fiiends that through the clusters bore 
His falt'ring knees, he spitting up thick clods of blood, his head 
Totter'd of one side, his sense gone ; when, to a by-place led, 
Thither they brought him the round cup. Pelides then set forth 
Prize for a wrastling ; to the best a trivet, that was worth eio 

Twelve oxen, great and fit for fire ; the conquer'd was t' obtain 
A woman exceUent in works, her beauty, and her gain, 
Priz'd at four oxen. Up he stood, and thus proclaimed : " Arise, 
You wrastlers that will prove for these." Out stepped the ample size 
Of mighty Ajax, huge in strength ; to him Laertes' son, 6i5 

The crafty one, as huge in sleight. Their ceremony done 
Of making ready, forth they stepp'd, catch elbows with strong hands. 
And as the beams of some high house crack with a storm, yet stands 
The house, being built by weU-skill'd men ; so crack'd their backbones 

wrinch'd, 
With horrid twitches ; in their sides, arms, shoulders, all bepinch'd. 
Ran thick the wales red with the blood ready to start out. Both exi 
Long'd for the conquest and the prize, yet show'd no play, being loth 
To lose both. Nor could Ithacus stir Ajax ; nor could he 
Hale down Ulysses, being more strong than with mere strength to be 

^°^ The second folio has erroneously printed " bcxh?^ for " blacky* which Dr. 
Taylor has followed. 
"• Clusters, — The second folio and Dr. Taylor read " blusters,** 
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Hurl'd from all vantage of his sleight. Tir'd then with tugging play 

Great Ajax Telamonius said : " Thou wisest man, or lay 626 

My face up, or let me lay thine ; let Jove take care for these." 

This said, he hois'd him up to air, when Laertiades 

His wiles forgat not, Ajax' thigh he struck behind, and flat 

He on his back fell ; on his breast Ulysses. Wonder'd at 63a 

Was this of all ; all stood amaz'd. Then the much-suffering man, 

Divine Ulysses, at next close the Telamonian 

A little raised from earth, not quite, but with his knee implied 

Lock'd legs ; and down fell both on earth, close by each other's side, 

Both fil'd with dust ; but starting up, the third close they had made, 685 

Had not Achilles' self stood up, restraining them, and bade : 

" No more tug one another thus, nor moil yourselves ; receive 

Prize equal ; conquest crowns ye both ; the lists to others leave." 

They heard, and yielded willingly, brush'd off the dust, and on 
Put other vests. Pelides then, to those that swiftest run, 640 

Propos'd another prize ; a bowl, beyond comparison. 
Both for the size and workmanship, past all the bowls of earth. 
It held six measures, silver all, but had his special worth 
For workmanship, receiving form from those ingenious men 
Of Sidon. The Phoenicians made choice, and brought it then 645 

Along the green sea, giving it to Thoas ; by degrees 
It came t' Eunseus, Jason's son, who young Priamides, 
Lycaon, of Achilles' friend bought with it ; and this here 
Achilles made best game for him that best his feet could bear. 
For second he propos'd an ox, a huge one, and a fat ; 650 

And half a talent gold for last. These thus he set them at : 

" Rise, you that wiU assay for these." Forth stepp'd Oiliades ; 
Ulysses answer'd ; and the third was, one esteem'd past these 
For footmanship, Antilochus. All rank'd, Achilles show'd 
The race-scope. From the start they glid. Oiliades bestow'd 656 

••* Dr. Taylor has improperly printed "JUTd," 



^ 
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His feet the swifitest ; close to him flew god-like Ithacus. • 

And as a lady at her loom, heing young and heauteous, 

Her silk-shuttle close to her hreast, with grace that doth inflame. 

And her white hand, lifts quick and oft, in drawing fit)m her frame 

Her gentle thread, which she unwinds with ever at her hreast 660 

Gracing her fair hand ; so close still, and with such interest 

In all men's likings, Ithacus unwound, and spent the race 

By him before, took out his steps with putting in their place 

Promptly and graceftilly his own, sprinkled the dust before. 

And clouded with his breath his head. So facilie he bore 665 

His royal person that he struck shouts fit)m the Greeks with thirst 

That he should conquer, though he flew: " Yet come, come, O come first,*' 

Ever they cried to him. And this even his wise breast did move 

To more desire of victory, it made him pray, and prove, 

Minerva's aid, his fautress stiQ : " O Goddess, hear," said he, 670 

" And to my feet stoop with thy help, now happy fautress be." 

She was, and light made all his limbs. And now, both near their crown, 
Minerva tripp'd up Ajax' heels, and headlong he fell down 
Amids the ordure of the beasts, there negligently left 
Since they were slain there ; and by this Minerva's fiiend bereft 675 
Oiliades of that rich bowl, and left his lips, nose, eyes, 
Euthftilly smear'd. The fat ox yet he seiz'd for second prize, 
Held by the horn, spit out the tail, and thus spake all besmear'd : 

" O villainous chance ! This Ithacus so highly is endear'd 
To this Minerva, that her hand is ever in his deeds. 68o 

She, like his mother, nestles him, for fi*om her it proceeds, 
I know, that I am us'd thus." This all in light laughter cast ; 
Amongst whom quick Antilochus laugh'd out his coming last 
Thus wittily : " Know, all my friends, that all times past, and now. 
The Gods most honour most-liv'd men. Oiliades ye know 685 

More old than I, but Ithacus is of the foremost race, 
First generation of men. Give the old man his grace, 

^ JPact//e— easily. •'• J^a«fre«f.— Bk. i. 441, 
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They count him of the green-hair'd eld ; they may ; or in his flow'r. 
For not our greatest flomisher can equal him in pow'r 
Of foot-strife, hut -^acides." Thus sooth'd he Thetis' son, 690 

Who thus accepted it : " Well, youth, your praises shall not run 
With unrewarded feet on mine, your half a talent's prize 
I'll make a whole one. Take you, sir." He took, and joy'd. Then flies 
Another game forth. Thetis' son set in the lists a lance, 
A shield, and helmet, heing th' arms Sarpedon did advance 695 

Against Patroclus, and he pris'd. And thus he nam'd th' address : 
'^ Stand forth two the most excellent, arm'd, and before all these 
Give mutual onset to the touch and wound of cither's flesh. 
Who first shall wound, through other's arms his blood appearing fresh. 
Shall win this sword, silvered, and hatched; the blade is right of Thrace ; 
Asteropseus yielded it. These arms shall part their grace 701 

With cither's valour ; and the men I'll liberally feast 
At my pavilion." To this game the first man that address'd 
Was Ajax Telamonius ; to him king Diomed. 

Both, in oppos'd parts of the press, fiill arm'd, both entered 705 

The lists amids the multitude, put looks on so austere. 
And join'd so roughly, that amaze surpris'd the Greeks in fear 
Of cither's mischief. Thrice they threw their fierce darts, and clos'd thrice. 
Then Ajax struck through Diomed's shield, but did no prejudice, 
His curets safb him. Diomed's dart still over shoulders flew, 710 

Still mounting with the spirit it bore. And now rough Ajax grew 
So violent that the Greeks cried : " Hold, no more. Let them no more. 
Give equal prize to either." Yet the sword, propos'd before 
For him did best, Achilles gave to Diomed. Then a stone, 
In fashion of a sphere, he show'd ; of no invention, 715 

«w Eld, — This is a grand old word, meaning " old age." The reader may 
remember the fine personification of " Eld^^ in Chaucer's " Bomaunt of the Roacy* 
and Sackville's " Induction'^ to the " Mirrourfor Magutrate$.'' 

*•• He prised. — The second folio and Taylor erroneously omit " A«." Dr. 
Taylor has also wrongly printed prized; the word being ^' prUed,'^' took, captured, 
from Sarpedon. 

^^ Hatched — inlaid with silver, &c. 
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But mititn], onlj melted thnmgli witli iron. Twsb tiie bowl 

Thit king ISetMm us'd to hmi ; but he bereft of soul 

Bj great AjcfaiUee, to tbe fleet, with store of other prifle. 

He broagbt it, and proposed it dow both for the exercise 

And prize itself He stood, and said : ^* Bise joa that will app rofe nt 

Your arms' strengths dow in this braTe strife. His Tigour that can more 

This furthest needs no game but this, for readi he ne'er so €m* 

With large fields of his own, in Greeee (and so needs for his oar. 

His plough, or other tools of thrift, much iron) I'll able this 

For five revolyed years ; no need shall use his messages ts 

To any town to furnish him, this only bowl shall yield 

Iron enou^ for all affairs." This said, to try this fidd, 

First Polypcstes issued ; next Leonteus ; third 

Great Ajaz ; huge Epeus fourth, yet he was first that stirr'd 

That mine of iron. Up it went, and up he toss'd it so, 790 

That laughter took up all the field. The next man that did throw 

Was Leonteus ; Ajax third, who gare it such a hand, 

That far past both their marks it fiew. But now 'twas to be maim'd 

By Polypcetes, and, as far as at an ox that strays 

A herdsman can swing out his goad, so far did he outraise * 735 

The stone past all men ; all the field rose in a shout to see't ; 

About him fiock'd his friends, and bore the royal game to fleet. 

For archery he then set forth ten axes edg'd two ways. 
And ten of one edge. On the shore, far-off, he caus'd to raise 
A ship-mast, to whose top they tied a fearful dove by th' foot, 740 

At which all shot, the game put thus : He that the dove could shoot. 
Nor touch the string that fast'ned her, the two-edg'd tools should bear 
All to the fleet. Who touch'd the string, and miss'd the dove, should shaie 
The onc-edg'd axes. This propos'd, king Teucer's force arose. 
And with him rose Meriones. And now lots must dispose 745 

Their shooting first ; both which let fall into a helm of brass. 
First Teucer's came, and first he shot, and his cross fortune was 
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To shoot the string, the dove imtouch'd ; Apollo did envy 

His skill, since not to him he vow'd, being God of archery, 

A first fell'n lamb. The bitter shaft yet cut in two the cord, 750 

That down fell, and the dove aloft up to the welkin soar'd. 

The Greeks gave shouts. Meriones first made a hearty vow 

To sacrifice a first-fall'n lamb to Him that rules the bow, 

And then fell to his aim, his shaft being ready nock'd before. 

He spy'd her in the clouds that here, there, everywhere, did soar, 755 

Yet at her height he reach'd her side, struck her quite through, and down 

The shaft fell at his feet ; the dove the mast again did crown. 

There hung the head, and all her plumes were ruffled, she stark dead. 

And there, far off from him, she fell. The people wondered. 

And stood astonish'd ; th' archer pleas'd. ^acides then shows 760 

A long lance, and a caldron new, engrail'd with twenty hues, 

Priz'd at an ox. These games were show'd for men at darts, and then 

Up rose the General of all, up rose the King of men. 

Up rose late-crown'd Meriones. Achilles, seeing the King 

Do him this grace, prevents more deed, his royal offering 765 

Thus interrupting : " King of men, we well conceive how far 

Thy worth superior is to all, how much most singular 

Thy pow'r is, and thy skill in darts ! Accept then this poor prize 

Without contention, and (your will pleas'd with what I advise) 

Afford Meriones the lance." The King was nothing slow 7X0 

To that fit grace. Achilles then the brass lance did bestow 

On good Meriones. The King his present would not save, 

But to renown'd Talthybius the goodly caldron gave. 

'®* EngraiVd — here variegated. The word is derived from (French) grikj hail, 
as we should say, spotted with hail. Now chiefly used in heraldry, indented in 
lines. 

^" It may be obserred that Chapman reverses the order here. In the Greek, 
Agamemnon gives Meriones the mce, Achilles the caldron to Talthybius. 

THE END OF THE TWENTY- THIRD BOOK. 
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JOTE, eDterUin'iDg care of Hectnr's oonc, 
Senda llkelig lo her sud lor bU rentone,* 
And fit dismissiiiD of it. Iris tbea 

IstoFriamj wiUiu; bJiD togsin 



HisBT 



Be, by Hermes led, 



Gets through Achillea' gmnls ; sleeps deep and di 
Cist oDlhem by his gnideiwhen, with access 
And homble snil made to .kaeides. 
He minx the body, which to Troy he bemis. 
Anil bnriea it wim feasts, buried in tears. 

AnCTTBlR ARGUMBirr, 



HE games perfbrm'd, the soldiers whoUj dispers'd to fleet. 
Supper and sleep their only care, ConstaDt Achilles jet 
Wept for his friend, Dor sleep itself, that all things doth 

Could touch at him ; this way and that he tuni'd, and did i«iiew 
His fnend's dear memory, bis grace in managing his strength, s 

And his strength's greatness, how life rack'd into their utmost length 
■ StmoTK.—See Bk. Tin. 409. 
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Griefe, battles, and the wraths of seas, in their joint sufferance. 

Each thought of which tum'd to a tear. Sometimes he would advance. 

In tumbling on the shore, his side, sometimes his face, then turn 

Flat on his bosom, start upright. Although he saw the mom lo 

Show sea and shore his ecstasy, he left not, till at last 

Eage varied his distraction ; horse, chariot, in haste 

He call'd for, and, those join'd, the corse was to his chariot tied. 

And thrice about the sepulchre he made his fury ride. 

Dragging the person. All this past, in his pavilion is 

Best seiz'd him, but with Hector's corse his rage had never done, 

Still suffering it t' oppress the dust. Apollo yet, even dead. 

Pitied the prince, and would not see inhiunan tyranny fed 

With more pollution of his limbs, and therefore cover'd round 

His person with his golden shield, that rude dogs might not wound 20 

His manly lineaments, which threat Achilles cruelly 

Had us'd in fiiry. But now Heaven let fall a general eye 

Of pity on him ; the blest Gods persuaded Mercm-y, 

Their good observer, to his stealth ; and every Deity 

Stood pleas'd with it ; Juno except, green Neptune, and the Maid 25 

Grac'd with the blue eyes, all their hearts stood hatefully appaid 

Long since, and held it, as at first, to Priam, Ilion, 

And all his subjects, for the rape of his licentious son. 

Proud Paris, that despis'd these Dames in their divine access 

Made to his cottage, and prais'd Her that his sad wantonness 30 

So costly nourished. The twelfth mom now shin'd on the delay 

Of Hector's rescue, and then spake the Deity of the Day 

Thus to th' Immortals : " Shameless Gods, authors of ill ye are 

To suffer ill. Hath Hector's life at all times show'd his care 

Of all your rights, in burning thighs of beeves and goats to you, 35 

And are your cares no more of him ? Vouchsafe ye not even now, 

Even dead, to keep him, that his wife, his mother, and his son. 

Father, and subjects, may be mov'd to those deeds he hath done, 

" Apollo. 



^ 
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See'ng you preserve him that serv'd you, and sending to their hands 

His person for the rites of fire ? Achilles, that withstands 40 

All help to others, you can help ; one that hath neither heart 

Nor soul within him that will move or yield to any part 

That fits a man, but lion-like, uplandish, and mere wild, 

Slave to his pride, and all his nerves being naturally compil'd 

Of eminent strength, stalks out and preys upon a silly sheep. 45 

And so fares this man, that fit ruth that now should draw so deep 

In all the world being lost in him, and shame, a quality 

Of so much weight that both it helps and hurts excessively 

Men in their manners, is not known, nor hath the power to be. 

In this man's being. Other men a greater loss than he co 

Have undergone, a son, suppose, or brother of one womb, 

Yet, after dues of woes and tears, they bury in his tomb 

All their deplorings. Fates have given to all that are true men 

True manly patience ; but this man so soothes his bloody vein 

That no blood serves it, he must have divine-soul'd Hector bound 55 

To his proud chariot, and danc'd in a most barbarous round 

About his loved friend's sepulchre, when he is slain. 'Tis vile. 

And draws no profit after it. But let him now awhile 

Mark but our angers ; his is spent ; let all his strength take heed 

It tempts not our wraths ; he begets in this outrageous deed eo 

The duU earth with his fury's hate." White-wristed Juno said. 

Being much incens'd, " This doom is one that thou wouldst have obey'd, 

Thou bearer of the silver bow, that we in equal care 

And honour should hold Hector's worth with him that claims a share 

In our deservings. Hector suck'd a mortal woman's breast, 65 

-^acides a Goddess's ; ourself had interest 

Both in his infant nourishment, and bringing up with state, 

And to the human Peleus we gave his bridal mate, 

Because he had th' Immortals' love. To celebrate the feast 

Of their high nuptials, every God was glad to be a guest, 70 

*^ " Shame a quality that hurts and helps men exceedingly." — Chapmah, 
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And thou fedd'st of thy father's cates, touching thy harp in grace 
Of that beginning of om* friend, whom thy perfidious face, 
In his perfection, blusheth not to match with Priam's son, 
O thou that to betray, and shame art still companion !" 

Jove thus receiv'd her : " Never give these broad terms to a God. 75 
Those two men shall not be compar'd ; and yet, of all that trod 
The well-paved Ilion, none so dear to all the Deities 
As Hector was ; at least to me, for off 'rings most of prize 
His hands would never pretermit. Our altars ever stood 
Pumish'd with banquets fitting us, odom*s and every good so 

Smok'd in om* temples, and for this, foreseeing it, his fate 
We mark'd with honour, which must stand. But, to give stealth estate 
In his deliverance, shun we that ; nor must we favour one 
To shame another. Privily, with wrong to Thetis' son, 
We must not work out Hector's right. There is a ransom due, 86 

And open course, by laws of arms ; in which must hmnbly sue 
The friends of Hector. Which just mean if any God would stay 
And use the other, 'twould not serve, for Thetis night and day 
Is guardian to him. But would one call Iris hither, I 
Would give directions that for gifts the Trojan king should buy 90 

His Hector's body, which the son of Thetis shall resign." 

This said, his will was done ; the Dame that doth in vapours shine. 
Dewy and thin, footed with storms, jump'd to the sable seas 
'Twixt Samos and sharp Imber's cliffs ; the lake groan'd with the 

press 
Of her rough feet, and, plummet>like put in an ox's horn 95 

That bears death to the raw-fed fish, she div'd, and found forlorn 
Thetis lamenting her son's fate, who was in Troy to have. 
Far from his country, his death serv'd. Close to her Iris stood. 
And said : ** Eise Thetis, prudent Jove, whose counsels thirst not blood, 
Calls for thee." Thetis answer'd her with asking : " What's the cause 
The great God calls ? My sad pow'rs fear'd to break th' immortal laws, 

^^ Cbfet—delicacies. ** See note on Odyssey, xn. 370. 
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In going fil'd with griefs to heaven. But He sets snares for none 
With coloured counsels ; not a word of him but shall be done." 

She said, and took a sable veil, a blacker never wore 
A heavenly shoulder, and gave way. Swift Iris swum before. los 

About both roll'd the brackish waves. They took their banks, and flew 
Up to Olympus, where they found Saturnius far-of-view 
Spher'd with heaven's ever-being States. Minerva rose, and gave 
Her place to Thetis near to Jove, and Jimo did receive 
Her entry with a cup of gold, in which she drank to her, iiq 

Grac'd her with comfort, and the cup to her hand did refer. 
She drank, resigning it ; and then the Sire of men and Grods 
Thus entertain'd her : " Com'st thou up to these our blest abodes, 
Fair Goddess Thetis, yet art sad ; and that in so high kind 
As passeth sufferance ? This I know, and tried thee, and now find iis 
Thy will by mine rul'd, which is rule to all worlds' government. 
Besides this trial yet, this cause sent down for thy ascent, 
Nine days' contention hath been held amongst th' Immortals here 
For Hector's person and thy son, and some advices were 
To have our good spy Mercury steal from thy son the corse, 120 

But that reproach I kept far off, to keep in future force 
Thy former love and reverence. Haste then, and tell thy son 
The Gods are angry, and myself take that wrong he hath done 
To Hector in worst part of all, the rather since he still 
Detains his person. Charge him then, if he respect my will 135 

For any reason, to resign slain Hector. I will send 
Iris to Priam to redeem his son, and recommend 
Fit ransom to Achilles' grace, in which right he may joy 
And end his vain grief." To this charge bright Thetis did employ 
Instant endeavour. From heaven's tops she reach'd Achilles' tent, 139 
Found him still sighing, and some friends with all their complement 
Soothing his humour ; other some with all contention 
Dressing his dinner, all their pains and skills consiun'd upon 

**' Complement — ^Both foUos " complements;^* Dr. Taylor " compliments.*' 
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A huge wool-bearer, slaughter'd there. Hjs reverend mother then i84 
Came near, took kindly his fair hand, and ask'd him : '^ Dear son, when 
Will sorrow leave thee ? How long time wilt thou thus eat thy heart. 
Fed with no other food, nor rest ? 'Twere good thou wouldst divert 
Thy friend's love to some lady, cheer thy spirits with such kind parts 
As she can quit thy grace withal. The joy of thy deserts 
I shall not long have, death is near, and thy all-conquering fate, 140 
Whose haste thou must not haste with grief, but understand the state 
Of things belonging to thy life, which quickly order. I 
Am sent from Jove t' advertise thee that every Deity 
Is angry with thee, himself most, that rage thus reigns in thee 
Still to keep Hector. Quit him then, and, for fit ransom, free 146 

His injured person." He replied : " Let him come that shall give 
The ransom, and the person take. Jove's pleasm'e must deprive 
Men of all pleasures." This good speech, and many more, the son 
And mother us'd in ear of all the naval station. 

And now to holy Ilion Satumius Iris sent : i^ 

** Go, swift-foot Iris, bid Troy's king bear fit gifts, and content 
Achilles for his son's release ; but let him greet alone 
The Grecian navy, not a man, excepting such a one 
As may his horse and chariot guide, a herald, or one old, 
Attending him, and let him take his Hector. Be he bold, 155 

Discourag'd nor with death nor fear, wise Mercury shall guide 
His passage till the prince be near ; and, he gone, let him ride 
Resolv'd even in Achilles' tent. He shall not touch the state 
Of his high person, nor admit the deadliest desperate 
Of aU about him ; for, though fierce, he is not yet unwise, I60 

Nor inconsiderate, nor a man past awe of Deities, 
But passing free and curious to do a suppliant grace." 

This said, the Kainbow to her feet tied whirlwinds, and the place 
B^ach'd instantly. The heavy court Clamour and Mourning fill'd. 
The sons all set about the sire, and there stood Grief, and 'stiU'd 166 

*** Wool'bearer — i. e. sheep. ^^^ Cur/ott*— careful. 
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Tetn on their garmente. In the midst the old king nt/b, bis w m d 
All wrinkled, head and neck dnst fiTd ; the prinoeflees his seed. 
The prinoeBseB Iub eons' £ur wires, all mourning bj, the thought 
Of fri^ids so many, and so good, bdng tom'd so soon to nought 
Bj Grecian hands, consumed their jouth, rain'd beauty from their ejea. 

Iris came near the king, her sight sho^L all his facolties, m 

And therefore spake she soflt, and said : '' Be glad, Btaidamdes ; 
Of good occurrents, and none ill, am I ambassadress. 
JoTe greets thee, who, in care, as much as he is distant, ddgns 
Eje to tbj sorrows, pitying thee. My ambassy contains 17s 

This charge to ih&e from him : He wills thou shouldst redeem thy son. 
Bear gifits t' Achilles, cheer him so ; but visit him alone, 
None but some herald let attend, thy mules and chariot 
To manage for thee. Fear nor death let daunt thee, Jove hath got 
Hermes to guide thee, who as near to Thetis' son as needs lao 

Shall guard thee ; and being once with him, nor his, nor others', deeds 
Stand touch'd with, he will all contain, nor is he mad, nor yain. 
Nor impious, but with all his nenres studious to entertain 
One that submits with all fit grace." Thus Tanish'd she like wind. 

He mules and chariot calls, his sons bids see them join'd, and lund 
A trunk behind it ; he himself down to his wardrobe goes, 186 

Built all of cedar, highly roofd, and odoriferous. 
That much stuff, woith the sight, contain'd. To him he call'd his qneen. 
Thus greeting her : " Come, hapless dame, an angel I have seen. 
Sent down from Jove, that bad me free our dear son from the fleet 190 
With ransom pleasing to our foe. "What holds thy judgment me^? 
My strength and spirit lays high charge on all my being to bear 
The Greeks' worst, vent'ring through their host." The queen cried 

out to hear 
His vent'rous purpose, and replied : " whither now is fled 
The late discretion that renown'd thy grave and knowing head im 

In foreign and thine own rul'd realms, that thus thou dar'st assay 
Sight of that man, in whose brow sticks the horrible decay 

*• Angd — simply " messenger,^' dyyikos. 
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Of sons so many, and so strong ? Thy heart is iron I think. 

If this stem man, whose thirst of hlood makes craelty his drink, 

Take, or hut see, ih^Q, thou art dead. He nothing pities woe, 200 

Nor honours age. Without his sight, we have enough to do 

To mourn with thought of him. Keep we our palace, weep we here, 

Our son is past our helps. Those throes, that my deliverers were 

Of his unhappy lineaments, told me they should he torn 

With hlack-foot dogs. Almighty Fate, that hlack hour he was horn, aos 

Spun in his springing thread that end ; far from his parents' reach. 

This bloody fellow then ordain'd to be tlieir mean, this wretch, 

Whose stony liver would to heaven I might devour, my teeth 

My son's revengers made ! Curs'd Greek, he gave him not his death 

Doing an ill work ; he alone fought for his country, he 21a 

Fled not, nor fear'd, but stood his worst ; and cursed policy 

Was his undoing." He replied : " Whatever was his end 

Is not our question, we must now use all means to defend 

His end from scandal ; from which act dissuade not my just will, 

Nor let me nourish in my house a bird presaging ill 215 

To my good actions ; 'tis in vain. Had any earthly spirit 

Given this suggestion, if our priests, or soothsayers, challenging merit 

Of prophets, I might hold it false, and be the rather mov'd 

To keep my palace, but these ears and these self eyes approv'd 

It was a Goddess. I will go, for not a word She spake 220 

I know was idle. If it were, and that my fate will make 

Quick riddance of me at the fleet, kill me, Achilles ; come. 

When getting to thee, I shall find a happy dying room 

On Hector's bosom, when enough thirst of my tears finds there 23-1 

Quench to his fervour." This resolv'd, the works most fair and dear 

Of his rich screens he brought abroad ; twelve veils wrought curiously ; 

Twelve plain gowns ; and as many suits of wealthy tapestry ; 



** Springing <Aread— the thread supposed to be spun by the Fates at birth, 
and cut at death. See Bk. xx. 122. 
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As many mantles ; horsemen's coats ; ten talents of fine gold ; 

Two tripods ; caldrons four ; a bowl whose value he did hold 

Beyond all price, presented by th' ambassadors of Thrace. 230 

The old king nothing held too dear to rescue from disgrace 

His gracious Hector. Forth he came. At entry of his court 

The Trojan citizens so press'd, that this opprobrious sort 

Of check he us'd : " Hence, cast-aways ! Away, ye impious crew ! 

Are not your griefs enough at home? What come ye here to view? 

Care ye for my griefe ? Would ye see how miserable I am ? 235. 

Is't not enough, imagine ye ? Ye might know, ere ye came. 

What such a son's loss weigh'd with me. But know this for your 

pains, 
Your houses have the weaker doors, the Greeks will find their gains 
The easier for his loss, be sure. But O Troy ! ere I see 240 

Thy ruin, let the doors of hell receive and ruin me !" 

Thus with his sceptre set he on the crowding citizens, 
Who gave back, seeing him so urge. And now he entertains 
Hjs sons as roughly, Helenus, Paris, Hippothous, 
Panmion, divine Agathones, renown'd Deiphobus, 345 

Agavus, and Antiphonus, and last, not least in arms, 
The strong Polites ; these nine sons the violence of his harms 
Help'd him to vent in these sharp terms : " Haste, you infamous brood. 
And get my chariot. Would to heaven that all the abject blood 
In all your veins had Hector 'scus'd ! O me, accursed man, 250 

All my good sons are gone, my light the shades Cimmerian 
Have swallow'd from me. I have lost Mestor, sumam'd the fair, 
Troilus, that ready knight at arms, that made his field repair 
Ever so prompt and joyfuUy, and Hector, amongst men 
Esteem'd a God, not from a mortal's seed, but of th' Eternal strain 2M 
He seem'd to all eyes. These are gone, you that survive are base 
Liars and common freebooters, all faulty, not a grace, 
But in yom* heels, in all your parts, dancing companions 
Ye all are excellent. Hence, ye brats ! Love ye to hear my moans ? 
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Will ye not get my chariot? Command it quickly, fly, 260 

That I may perfect this dear work." This all did terrify. 

And straight his mule-drawn chariot came, to which they fast did hind 

The trunk with gifts. And then came forth, with an afflicted mind, 

Old Hecuba. In her right hand a bowl of gold she bore 

With sweet wine crown'd, stood near, and said : " Receive this, and 

implore, 265 

With sacrificing it to Jove, thy safe return. I see 
Thy mind likes still to go, though mine dislikes it utterly. 
Pray to the black-cloud-gathering God, Idsean Jove, that views 
All Troy, and all her miseries, that he will deign to use 
His most-lov'd bird to ratify thy hopes, that, her broad wing 270 

Spread on thy right hand, thou mayst know thy zealous offering 
Accepted, and thy safe return confirmed ; but if he fail. 
Fail thy intent, though never so it labours to prevail." 

" This I refuse not," he replied, " for no faith is so great 
In Jove's high favour but it must with held-up hands intreat." 275 

This said, the chambermaid that held the ewer and basin by 
He bad pour water on his hands ; when, looking to the sky. 
He took the bowl, did sacrifice, and thus implor'd : " O Jove, 
Prom Ida using thy commands, in all deserts above 
All other Grods, vouchsafe me safe, and pity in the sight 2so 

Of great Achilles ; and, for trust to that wish'd grace, excite 
Thy swift-wing'd Messenger, most strong, most of air's region lov'd. 
To soar on my right hand ; which sight may firmly see approved 
Thy former summons, and my speed." He pray 'd, and heaven's King heard , 
And instantly cast from his fist air's all-commanding bird, 285 

The black- wing'd huntress, perfectest of all fowls, which Gods call 
Percnos, the eagle. And how broad the chamber nuptial 
Of any mighty man hath doors, such breadth cast either wing, 
Which now she us'd, and spread them wide on right hand of the king. 
All saw it, and rejoic'd, and up to chariot he arose, 290 

Drave forth, the portal and the porch resounding as he goes. 
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Hk friends all foIlowM him, and mooni'd as if he went to ^Be; 

And bringing him past town ta field, all left him ; and Ife c^ 

Of Jupiter was then his guard, who pitied him, and usM 

These words to Ilennes : '^ Mercury, thj help hath been ppoifiis'4 

Ever with mof$t grace in consorts of travellers distressed. 

Now consort Priam to the fleet ; but so, that not the least 

Suspicion of him be attained, till at Achilles' tent 

The convoy hath arrived him safe." Thb charge incontiiieot 

lie put in practice. To his feet his feather'd shoes he tied, 

Inmiortal, and made all of gold, with which he us'd to ride 

The rough sea and th' unmeasured earth, and equall*d in lus 

The puffs of wind. Then took he up his rod that hath the 

To shut what eyes he lists with sleep, and open them again 

In strongest trances. This he held, flew forth, and did attain jm 

To Troy and Ilellespontus straight. Then like a fair young piinee. 

First-down chinn'd, and of such a grace as makes his looks oonTinoe 

Contending eyes to view him, forth he went to meet the king. 

He, having pass'd the mighty tomb of Ilus, watering 

His mules in Xanthus, the dark even fell on the earth ; and then si* 

Idseus (guider of the mules) discem'd this grace of men. 

And spake afraid to Priamus : " Beware, Dardanides, 

Our states ask counsel ; I discern the dangerous access 

Of some man near us ; now I fear we perish. Is it best 

To fly, or kiss his knees and ask his ruth of men distress'd ?" su 

Confusion struck* the king, cold fear extremely quench'd his veinSy 
Upright upon his languishing head his hair stood, and the chains 
Of strong amaze bound all his pow'rs. To both which then came near 
The prince tum'd Deity, took his hand, and thus bespake the peer : 

" To what place, father, driv'st thou out through solitary night. 
When others sleep ? Give not the Greeks sufficient cause of fright 

•• Profuted — (Latin) poured forth. 
•• Incfmtinent — without restraint, instantly. 
«* Straight.— Vt, Taylor has printed " HtUupontui ttrait,'' but 
mtdiaUfy, is the true word. 
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To these late travails, being so near, and such vow'd enemies ? 

Of all which, if with all this load any should cast his eyes 

On thy adventures, what would then thy mind esteem thy state, 

Thyself old, and thy follower old ? Eesistance could not rate 825 

At any value ; as for me, be sure I mind no harm 

To thy grave person, but against the hurt of others arm. 

Mine own lov'd father did not get a greater love in me 

To his good, than thou dost to thine." He answer'd : " The degree 

Of danger in my course, fair son, is nothing less than that 330 

Thou urgest ; but some God's fair hand puts in for my safe state, 

That sends so sweet a guardian in this so stem a time 

Of night, and danger, as thyself, that all grace in his prime 

Of body and of beauty show'st, all answered with a mind 

So knowing, that it cannot be but of some blessed kind 335 

Thou art descended/' " Not untrue," said Hermes, " thy conceit 

In all this holds ; but further truth relate, if of such weight 

As I conceive thy carriage be, and that thy care conveys 

Thy goods of most price to more guard, or go ye all your ways 

Prighted from holy Ilion, so excellent a son 340 

As thou hadst (being your special strength) fallen to destruction, 

Whom no Greek better'd for his fight ?" " 0, what art thou," said he, 

" Most worthy youth, of what race born, that thus recount'st to me 

My wretched son's death with such truth ?" " Now, father," he replied, 

" You tempt me far, in wond'ring how the death was signified 345 

Of your divine son to a man so mere a stranger here 

As you hold me, but I am one that oft have seen him bear 

His person like a God in field ; and when in heaps he slew 

The Greeks, all routed to their fleet, his so victorious view 

Made me admire, not feel his hand, because iEacides, 350 

Incens'd, admitted not our fight, myself being of access 



»*" FrigiAfed.— Thus both folios, and rightly, for the Greek is hih6TiQ. Dr. 
Taylor, however, without consulting the original, has changed it to "freighted." 
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To his high person^ aerrin^ Iiim^ and bath to IEcmi 

In one ahip sailed* Besides^ bj birdi I breadie a Myrmidon, 

Polyctor, callM the ricky mj are, deelm^d with age like joa. 

Six aons he hath^ and me a aerenth^ and aJl tiioee sx Hre now ass 

In Phthia, aince^ all eastmg lots^ mj chance did onlj &!! 

To follow hither. Now for walk I left my GreneraL 

T<>-morrow aQ the aim-bam'd Crreeks wiH circle Troj with annsy 

The prineea rage to be withheld ao idl j, jour alarms 

Not grv^en half hot enoo^ thej think, and can contain no more.^ 39 ' 

lie answered : " If jon aerre the prince, let me be b<^ t' nnj^ore 

This grace of thee, and tdl me true : \JeSi Hector h»e at fleet. 

Or ha^e the dogs hia flesh f He said : ''' Xcs" dogs ntor fowl kafre jet 

ToQch'd at hia person ; still he lies at fleet, and in the trat 

Of our great Captain, who indeed is much too negligent sk 

Of hia flt usage. But, though now twehre dajs haye spent th^ heat 

On his cold bodj, neither worms with anj taint haye eat. 

Nor putrefaction perish'd it ; jet ever, when the Mom 

I^iifts her drrine light from the aea, unmercifuDj home 

About Patroclns' sepulchre, it bears his friend's disdain, 370 

Bound to his chariot ; but no fits of further outrage reign 

In his distemper. You would muse to see how deep a dew 

Even steeps the body, all the blood wash'd off, no slenderest show 

Of gore or quitture, but his wounds all clos'd, though manj were 

Open'd about him. Such a love the blest Immortals bear, 375 

Even dead, to thy dear son, because his life show'd love to them." 

He joyful answered : " O my son, it is a grace supreme 
In any man U) serve the Gods. And I must needs say this, 
For no cause, having season fit, my Hector's hands would miss 
Advancement to the Gods with gifts, and therefore do not they 380 

Mi88 liiH remembrance after death. Now let an old man pray 
Thy graces to receive this cup, and keep it for my love, 
Nor leave me till the Gods and thee have made my prayers approve 

^* Q«i««re.— Bk. xiv. 7. 
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Achilles' pity, by thy guide brought to his princely tent." 

Hermes replied : " You tempt me now, old king, to a consent 385 
Far from me, though youth aptly errs. I secretly receive 
Gifts that I cannot broadly vouch, take graces that will give 
My lord dishonour, or what he knows not, or will esteem 
Perhaps unfit ? Such briberies perhaps at first may seem 
Sweet and secure, but fiiturely they still prove sour, and breed 390 

Both fear and danger. I could wish thy grave affairs did need 
My guide to Argos, either shipp'd, or lackeying by thy side. 
And would be studious in thy guard, so nothing could be tried 
But care in me to keep thee safe, for that I could excuse. 
And vouch to all men." These words past, he put the deeds in use 895 
For which Jove sent him ; up he leapt to Priam's chariot. 
Took scom'ge and reins, and blew in strength to his free steeds, and got 
The naval tow'rs and deep dike straight. The guards were all at meat, 
Those he enslimiber'd, op'd the ports, and in he safely let 
Old Priam with his wealthy prize. Forthwith they reach'd the tent 400 
Of great Achilles, large and high, and in his most ascent 
A shaggy roof of seedy reeds mown from the meads ; a hall 
Of state they made their king in it, and strength'ned it withal 
Thick with fir rafters, whoae approach was let in by a door 
That had but one bar, but so big that three men evermore 405 

Rais'd it to shut, three fresh take down, which yet ^Eacides 
Would shut and ope himself. And this with far more ease 
Hermes set ope, ent'ring the king, then leap'd from horse, and said : 
" Now know, old king, that Mercm-y, a God, hath given this aid 
To thy endeavour, sent by Jove ; and now away must I, 410 

For men would envy thy estate to see a Deity 
Affect a man thus. Enter thou, embrace Achilles' knee, 
And by his sire, son, mother, pray his ruth and grace to thee." 

*"» Lackeying,— 3k. xiv. 253. 

*'* Would envy, — The second folio and Dr. Taylor read " miw^." 
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This said, he high Olympus reach'd. The king then left his coach 
To graye Idseus, and went on, made his resolv'd approach, 4i5 

And enter'd in a goodly room, where with his princes sate 
Jove-lov'd Achilles, at their feast ; two only kept the state 
Of his attendance, Alcimus, and lord Automedon, 
At Priam's entry. A great time Achilles gaz'd upon 
His wonder'd-at approach, nor ate ; the rest did nothing see, 42» 

While close he came up, with his hands fast holding the hent knee 
Of Hector's conqueror, and kiss'd that large man-slaught'ring hand 
That much hlood from his sons had drawn. And as in s(»ne strange 

land. 
And great man's house, a man is driy'n (with that ahhorr'd dismay 
That follows wilful bloodshed still, his' fortune being to slay 425 

One whose blood cries aloud for his) to plead protection. 
In such a miserable plight as frights the lookers on ; 
In such a stupified estate Achilles sat to see 
So unexpected, so in night, and so incredibly. 

Old Priam's entry. All his friends one on another star'd 430 

To see his strange looks, seeing no cause. Thus Priam then pr^iar'd 
His son's redemption : " See in me, O God-like Thetis' son. 
Thy aged father, and perhaps even now being outrun 
With some of my woes, neighbour foes, thou absent, taking tiioe 
To do him mischief, no mean left to terrify the crime 435 

Of his oppression ; yet he hears thy graces still survive. 
And joys to hear it, hoping still to see thee safe arrive 
From ruin'd Troy ; but I, curs'd man, of all my race shall live 
To see none living. Fifty sons the Deities did give 
My hopes to live in, all alive when near our trembling shore 440 

The Greek ships harbour'd, and one womb nineteen of those sons bore. 
Now Mars a number of their knees hath strengthless left, and he 
That was, of all, my only joy, and Troy's sole guard, by thee. 
Late fighting for his country, slain ; whose tender'd person now 
I come to ransom. Infinite is that I oflfer you, 445 
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Myself conferring it, exposM alone to all your odds, 

Only imploring right of arms. Achilles ! Fear the Gods, 

Pity an old man like thy sire, different in only thb. 

That I am wretcheder, and bear that weight of miseries 

That never man did, my curs'd lips enforced to kiss that hand 450 

That slew my children." This mov'd tears, his father's name did stand, 

Mentioned by Priam, in much help to his compassion. 

And mov'd ^acides so much he could not look upon 

The weeping father. With his hand he gently put away 

His grave face. Calm remission now did mutually display 455 

Her pow'r in cither's heaviness. Old Priam, to record 

His son's death and his deathsman see, his tears and bosom pour'd 

Before Achilles ; at his feet he laid his reverend head. 

Achilles' thoughts, now with his sire, now with his friend, were fed. 

Betwixt both sorrow fill'd the tent. But now ^acides 480 

(Satiate at all parts with the ruth of their calamities) 

Start up, and up he rais'd the king. His milk-white head and beard 

With pity he beheld, and said : " Poor man, thy mind is scar'd 

With much affliction. How durst thy person thus alone 

Venture on his sight that hath slain so many a worthy son, 405 

And so dear to thee ? Thy old heart is made of iron. Sit, 

And settle we our woes, though huge, for nothing profits it. 

Cold mourning wastes but our lives' heats. The Gods have destinate 

That wretched mortals must live sad ; 'tis the Immortal State 

Of Deity that lives secure. Two tuns of gifts there lie 470 

In Jove's gate, one of good, one ill, that our mortality 

Maintain, spoil, order ; which when Jove doth mix to any man, 

One while he frolics, one while mourns. If of his moumfrd can 

A man drinks only, only wrongs he doth expose him to. 

Sad hunger in th' abundant earth doth tos^ him to and fro, 475 

Respected nor of Gods nor men. The mix'd cup Peleus drank 

Even from his birth ; Heaven blest his life ; he liv'd not that could thank 

^ Start—here and in 612 is the past tense, i. e. ^' ttarted vp." 
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The Gods for such rare benefits as set forth his estate. 

He leign'd among his Myrmidons most rich, most fortunate, 

And, though a mortal, had his bed deck'd with a deathless dame. 486 

And jet, with all this good, one ill Gt)d mixM, that takes all name 

From all that goodness ; his name now, whose preservation here 

Men count the crown of their most good, not bless'd with pow^r to bear 

One blossom but myself, and I shaken as soon as blown ; 

Nor shall I live to cheer his age, and give nutrition 485 

To him that nourished me. Far off my rest is set in Troy 

To leave thee restless and thy seed ; thyself that did enjoy. 

As we have heard, a happy life, what Lesbos doth contidny 

In times past being a bless'd man's seat, what the unmeasur'd main 

Of Hellespontus, Fhrygia, holds, are all said to adorn 490 

Thy empire, wealth and sons enow, but, when the Gods did turn 

Thy blest state to partake with bane, war and the bloods of men 

Circled thy city, never clear. Sit down and suffer then, 

Mourn not inevitable things ; thy tears can spring no deeds 

To help thee, nor recall thy son ; impatience ever breeds 495 

111 upon ill, makes worst things worse, and therefore sit." He said : 

** Give me no seat, great seed of Jove, when yet imransomed 

Hector lies riteless in thy tents, but deign with utmost speed 

His resignation, that these eyes may see his person freed. 

And thy grace satisfied with gifts. Accept what I have brou^t, 500 

And turn to Fhthia ; 'tis enongh thy conquering hand hath fought 

Till Hector falt'red under it, and Hector's father stood 

With free humanity safe." He frown'd and said : " Give not mj blood 

Fresh cause of fury. I know well I must resign thy son, 

Jove by my mother utter'd it, and what besides is done 

I know as amply ; and thyself, old Friam, I know too. 

Some God hath brought thee, for no man durst use a thought to go 

On such a service. I have guards, and I have gates to stay 

Fasy accesses ; do not then presume thy will can sway, 

^^ Spring — cause to spring, produce. 
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Like Jove's will, and incense again my quencVd blood, lest nor thou 

Nor Jove get the command of me." This made the old king bow, su 

And down he sat in fear. The prince leap'd like a lion forth, 

Automedon and Alcimus attending ; all the worth 

Brought for the body they took down and brought in, and with it 

Idseus, herald to the king ; a coat embroider'd yet, 6i5 

And two rich cloaks, they left to hide the person. Thetis' son 

Call'd out his women to anoint and quickly overrun 

The corse with water, lifting it in private to the coach. 

Lest Priam saw, and his cold blood embrac'd a fiery touch 

Of anger at the turpitude profaning it, and blew 520 

Again his wrath's fire to his death. This done, his women threw 

The coat and cloak on, but the corse Achilles' own hand laid 

Upon a bed, and with his friends to chariot it convey'd. 

For which forc'd grace, abhorring so from his free mind, he wept, 

Cried out for anger, and thus pray'd : " O friend, do not except 625 

Against this favour to our foe, if in the deep thou hear. 

And that I give him to his sire ; he gave fair ransom ; dear 

In my observance is Jove's will ; and whatsoever part 

Of all these gifts by any mean I fitly may convert 

To thy renown here, and will there, it shall be pour'd upon 530 

Thy honour'd sepulchre." This said, he went, and what was done 

Told Priam, saying : " Father, now thy will's fit rites are paid, 

Thy son is given up ; in the mom thine eyes shall see him laid 

Deck'd in thy chariot on his bed ; in mean space let us eat. 

The rich-hair'd Niobe found thoughts that made her take her meat, 535 

Though twelve dear children she saw slain, six daughtere, six yoimg sons. 

The sons incens'd Apollo slew ; the maids' conftisions 

Diana wrought, since Niobe her merits durst compare 

"With great Latona's, arguing that she did only bear 

Two children and herself had twelve, for which those only two 540 

Slew all her twelve. Nine days they lay steep'd in their blood, her woe 
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Found no friend to afford them fire, Satumius had tum'd 

Humans to stones. The tenth day yet the good Celestials bum'd 

The trunks themselves, and Niobe, when she was tir'd with tears. 

Fell to her food, and now with rocks and wild hills mix'd she bears 545 

In Sipylus the Gods' wraths still, in that place where 'tis said 

The Goddess Fairies use to dance about the funeral bed 

Of Achelous, where, though tum'd with cold grief to a stone, 

Heaven gives her heat enough to feel what plague comparison 

With his pow'rs made by earth deserves. Affect not then too far 650 

Without grief, like a God, being a man, but for a man's life care. 

And take fit food ; thou shalt have time beside to mourn thy son ; 

He shall be tearful, thou being fuU, not here, but Ilion 

Shall find thee weeping-rooms enow." He said, and so arose. 

And caus'd a silver-fleec'd sheep kill'd ; his friends' skills did dispose 

The flaying, cutting of it up, and cookly spitted it, &>6 

Boasted, and drew it artfully. Automedon, as fit, 

Was for the reverend sewer's place, and all the brown joints serv'd 

On wicker vessel to the board ; Achilles' own hands kerv'd, 

And close they fell to. Hunger stanch'd, talk, and observing time, 560 

Was us'd of all hands. Priam sat amaz'd to see the prime 

Of Thetis' son, accomplish'd so with stature, looks, and grace, 

In which the fashion of a God he thought had chang'd his place. 

Achilles fell to him as fast, admir'd as much his years 

Told in his grave and good aspect, his speech even charm'd his ears. 

So order'd, so material. With this food feasted too, eee 

Old Priam spake thus : " Now, Jove's seed, command that I may go, 

And add to this feast grace of rest. These lids ne'er clos'd mine eyes 

Since under thy hands fled the soul of my dear son ; sighs, cries. 

And woes, all use from food and sleep have taken ; the base courts 570 

Of my sad palace made my beds, where all the abject sorts 

Of sorrow I have varied, tumbled in dust, and hid ; 

No bit, no drop, of sustenance touch'd." Then did Achilles bid 

**• GwA/y— cook-like. *** JTeroee^carved. 
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His men and women see his bed laid down^ and covered 
With purple blankets, and on them an arras coverlid, 575 

Waistcoats of silk plush laying by. The women straight took lights, 
And two beds made with utmost speed, and all the other rites 
Their lord nam'd us'd, who pleasantly the king in hand thus bore : 

" Good father, you must sleep without, lest any counsellor 
Make his access in depth of night, as oft their industry 580 

Brings them t' impart our war-affairs, of whom should any eye 
Discern your presence, his next steps to Agamemnon fly, 
And then shall I lose all these gifts. But go to, signify. 
And that with truth, how many days you mean to keep the state 
Of Hector's ftinerals ; because so long would I rebate 685 

Mine own edge set to sack your town, and all our host cont£un 
From interruption of your rites." He answered : " If you mean 
To suffer such rites to my son, you shall perform a part 
Of most grace to me. But you know with how dismayed a heart 
Our host took Troy, and how much fear will therefore apprehend 590 
Their spirits to make out again, so far as we must send 
For wood to raise our heap of death ; unless I may assure 
That this your high grace will stand good, and make their pass secure ; 
Which if you seriously confirm, nine days I mean to mourn, 
The tenth keep funeral and feast, th' eleventh raise and adorn 595 

My son's fit sepulchre, the twelfth, if we must needs, we'll fight." 

" Be it," replied iEacides, " do Hector all this right ; 
I'U hold war back those whole twelve days ; of which, to free all fear, 

Take this my right hand." This confirm'd, the old king rested there ; 

Eis herald lodg'd by him ; and both in forepart of the tent ; eoo 

Achilles in an inmost room of wondrous ornament. 

Whose side bright-cheek'd Briseis warm'd. Soft sleep tam'd Gods and 

men. 
All but most-useftil Mercury ; sleep could not lay one chain 
On his quick temples, taking care for getting off again 
Engaged Priam undisccm'd of those that did maintain 605 
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The sacred watch. Ahove his head he stood with this demand : 

'^ O father^ sleep'st thou so secure, still lying in the hand 
Of so much ill, and being dismissed by great .^kcides ? 
'Tis true thou hast redeemed the dead, but for thy life's release, 
Should Agamemnon hear thee here, three times the price now paid 6io 
Thy sons' hands must repay for thee/' This said, the king, afraid^ 
Start from his sleep, Ideeus call'd, and, for both. Mercury 
The horse and mules, before loos'd, join'd so soft and curiously 
That no ear heard, and through the host drave ; but when they drew 
To gulfy Xanthus' bright-wav'd stream, up to Olympus flew 615 

Industrious Mercury. And now the saffron Morning rose, 
Spreading her white robe over all the world ; when, full of woes. 
They scourg'd on with the corse to Troy, from whence no eye had seen. 
Before Cassandra, their return. She, like love's golden Queen, 
Ascending Pergamus, discem'd her father's person nigh, 620 

His herald, and her brother's corse, and then she cast this cry 
Boimd about Troy : " O Troians, if ever ye did greet 
Hector retum'd from fight alive, now look ye out and meet 
His ransom'd person. Then his worth was all your city's joy. 
Now do it honour." Out all rush'd, woman nor man in Troy egs 

Was left, a most unmeasm^'d cry took up their voices. Close 
To Scsea's ports they met the corse ; and to it headlong goes 
The reverend mother, the dear wife, upon it strow their hair. 
And he entranced. Round about the people broke the air 
In lamentations ; and all day had stay'd the people there, 630 

If Priam had not cried : " Give way, give me but leave to bjBar 
The body home, and mourn your fills." Then cleft the press, and gave 
"Way to the chariot. To the court herald Idseus drave. 
Where on a rich bed they bestow'd the honour'd person, round 
Girt it with singers that the woe with skilftJ voices crown'd. «35 

A woefiil elegy they sung, wept singing, and the dames 
Sigh'd as they sung. Andromache the downright prose exclidms 

«»* Stor*.— See supra, 462. 
^^ 637 j^ downright prose exclaims. — I am afraid this may appear downright pnte 
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Began to all ; she on the neck of slaughtered Hector fell, 

And cried out : " O my husband, thou in youth bad'st youth farewell, 

Leftist me a widow, thy sole son an infant, ourselves curs'd 640 

In our birth made him right our child, for all my care that nurs'd 

His infancy will never give life to his youth ere that 

Troy from her top will be destroyed ; thou guardian of our state, 

Though even of all her strength the strength, thou, that in care wert past 

Her carefrd mothers of their babes, being gone, how can she last ? 645 

Soon will the swoln fleet fill her womb with all their servitude. 

Myself with them, and thou with me, dear son, in labours rude 

Shalt be employed, sternly surveyed by cruel conquerors ; 

Or, rage not suffering life so long, some one, whose hate abhors 

Thy presence (putting him in mind of his sire slain by thine, 650 

His brother, son, or friend) shall work thy ruin before mine, 

Toss'd from some tow'r, for many Greeks have ate earth from the hand 

Of thy strong father ; in sad fight his spirit was too much mann'd. 

And therefore mourn his people ; we, thy parents, my dear lord, 

For that thou mak'st endure a woe, black, and to be abhorred. 655 

Of all yet thou hast left me worst, not dying in thy bed. 

And reaching me thy last-rais'd hand, in nothing counselled, 

Nothing commanded by that pow'r thou hadst of me to do 

Some deed for thy sake. O for these never will end my woe. 

Never my tears cease." Thus wept she, and all the ladies closed 660 

Her passion with a general shriek. Then Hecuba disposed 

Her thoughts in like words : " O my son, of all mine much most dear. 

Dear while thou liv'st too even to Gods, and after death they were 

Careful to save thee. Being best, thou most wert envied ; 

My other sons Achilles sold ; but thee he left not dead. 666 

Imber and Samos, the false ports of Lemnos entertained 

Their persons ; thine, no port but death. Nor there in rest remained 

to old Chapman's readers. It is needless to say that it is not in the original, but 
he means that Andromache used no funeral hymn, but burst forth naturally as 
follows. 
059 jviwer will — Thus the first folio ; the second and Dr. Taylor, " iwff never J* 
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Thy Tiolated corse, the tomb of his great friend was spher'd 

With thy dragg'd person ; yet from death he was not therefore rear'd. 

But, all his rage us'd, so the Grods have tender'd thy dead state, ero 

Thou liest as living, sweet and fresh, as he that felt the fate 

Of Phoebus' holy shafts." These words the queen us'd for her moan, 

And, next her, Helen held that state of speech and passion : 

" O Hector, all my brothers more were not so lov'd of me 
As thy most virtues. Not my lord I held so dear, as thee, 67S 

That brought me hither ; before which I would I had been brought 
To ruin, for what breeds that wish, which is the mischief wrought 
By my access, yet never found one harsh taunt, one word's ill, 
From thy sweet carriage. Twenty years do now their circles fill 
Since my arrival ; all which time thou didst not only bear 680 

Thyself without check, but all else, that my lord's brothers were. 
Their sisters' lords, sisters themselves, the queen my mother-in-law, 
(The king being never but most mild) when thy man's spirit saw 
Sour and reproachful, it would still reprove their bitterness 
With sweet words, and thy gentle soul. And therefore thy decease 
I truly mourn for, and myself curse as the wretched cause, «8« 

All broad Troy yielding me not one that any human laws 
Of pity or forgiveness mov'd t' entreat me humanly. 
But only thee, all else abhorr'd me for my destiny." 

These words made even the commons mourn, to whom the king said : 
" Friends, 6M 

Now fetch wood for our funeral fire, nor fear the foe intends 
Ambush, or any violence ; Achilles gave his word. 
At my dismission, that twelve days he would keep sheath'd his sword. 
And all men's else." Thus oxen, mules, in chariots straight they put, 
Went forth, and an unmeasur'd pile of sylvan matter cut, ^95 

Nine days employ'd in carriage, but when the tenth mom shin'd 
On wretched mortals, then they brought the fit-to-be-divin'd 
Forth to be burn'd. Troy swum in tears. Upon the pile's most height 
They laid the person, and gave fire. All day it bum'd, all night. 
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But when th' eleventh mom let on earth her rosy fingers shine, 700 

The people floek'd about the pile, and first with blackish wine 

Quench'd all the flames. His brothers then, and friends, the snowy bones 

Gathered into an urn of gold, still pouring on their moans. 

Then wrapt they in soft purple veils the rich urn, digg'd a pit, 

Grav'd it, ramm'd up the grave with stones, and quickly built to it 705 

A sepulchre. But, while that work and all the funeral rites 

Were in performance, guards were held at all parts, days and nights, 

For fear of false surprise before they had imposed the crown 

To these solemnities. The tomb advanced once, all the town 

In Jove-nurs'd Priam's Court partook a passing sumptuous feast. 710 

And so horse-taming Hector's rites gave up his soul to rest. 
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"Tka^ tEur aftkf IBm miu^ I hsTv- 1ki£ 

Lii<f, .Kod iit Bicn'idL If azBv «EDTakCiBi> ]k«c>Jk 

Hun lii T •dkaia- fuu-. Imtb xlyia )bc>« saua/t wuaK k%h 

Wiiidb liiis «e?t' &cdsv and wkick dM- Istf slol Ik^^ 



Tlni§. wirb l&!Urar ^eiDvoiQi^. dKwigii vida nK<(ne cKnnfbrt in dK mails of 
IDT dmne acdKe. I lMT.e l*rc<i«isjii bit TnnsLiikin d hk Dials to an end. 
U^ Mmt theneiKL <0)r in tlie har^ etfenncie' c*r DUtter of mj Commeai 
hdkfK, I haTc. f^nr hajstiE'. «€anereid with mjr buidien ^kss. ihmn fifteen 
wetks t^og the wiMMie time that the last Twehre Books* trukslatioii stood 
me in) I dttftire mj present wiD (and I dcmbt not liabilitT. if God gire 
lifigf, to reform and p^eet aD hereafter) mar be ingennooslT accepted fix* 
the ah)K4ate wmk. The rather. Ci>D>idenng the ma«t learned^ widi all 
their help and time, hare been «o c*ften. and unanswerahlT. miserablT 
taken hahing. In the mean time, diat ma«t as^istful and unspeakable 
Spirit, bjr A\TiK/HL' tliriee nacred eondnet and inspiration I hare finished 
this hJ^mr/litfavr the ^uitful bom of His blessings throagfathesegoodnes»- 
thinfFtifi^ watehinjr^ ; without which, utteriv dry and bloodle&s is what- 
h^ft^vtfT rriortalitv i^oweth. 

iJijt when* our most diligent Spondanus ends his work with a pniver 
to \ni Xijkf'M out r/f the«e M^eanders and Euripian riTers (as he terms 
thc'ifi) *fi Plthnic and Profane Writers (l)eing quite contrary to himself at 
i\iii U'ginning; I thrice himiblj beseech the Most Dear and Divine 
y\iiVt:y (ever most incomparablj preferring the great light of His Truth 

• Umvahud.—BV. l. 12. 
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in His direct and infallible Scriptures) I may ever be enabled, by resting 
wondering in His right comfortable shadows in these, to magnify the 
clearness of His Almighty appa«mce in the other. 

And with this salutation of Poesy given by our Spondanus in his Pre- 
face to these Iliads (" All hail saint-saered Poesy, that, under so miich 
gall of fiction, such abundance of honey doctrine hast hidden, not re- 
vealing them to the unworthy worldly! Wouldst thou hut so much make 
me, that amongst thy novices I might he numbered, no time should ever 
come near my life that could make me forsake thee ") I will conclude 
with this my daily and nightly prayer, learned of the most learned 
Simplicius : — 

" Supplico tihi, Domine, Pater, et Dux rationis nostroe, vi nostra, 
nohilitatis recordemur qud Tu nos omasti ; et ut Tu nobis prcesto sis 
ut Us qui per sese moventur ; ut et a corporis contagio hrutorumque 
affectuum repurgemur, eosque svperemus et regamus, et, sicut decet, pro 
instrumsntis Us utamur. Deinde ut nobis adjumento sis, ad accuratam 
rationis nostrce correctionem, et conjunctionem cum iis qui vere sunt per 
lucem veritatis. Et tertium, Salvatori supplex oro, ut ah oculis ani- 
m^yrum nostrorum caliginem prorsus abstergas, ut {quod apud Homerum 
est) norimus bene qui Deus, awt mortalis, hahendus. Amen,'^ 
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? HE following Sonnets are attached to Chapman's Tiana- 

lation of the Iliad. The first sixteen are to be found in 
the two folios of tho Complete Translation, so often referred 
to. The nest three (xvn. xviii. xix.) have been restored 
from tiie thin folio (raentiooed in the Preface) containing the version of 
the First Twelve Books. The last two (xx. ixi.) were found in an in- 
serted leaf of a very fine copy of the Iliad (our^rst folio) in the possession 
of Messrs. Boone, the eminent booksellers, of Bond Street. I think it 
not improbable that other copies may be discovered contuning similar 
insertions. The portions of the dedications included in brackets [ ], 
omitted in the complete version, have been restored from the same early 
folio above mentioned, and short Biographic^ Notices have been added. 
Sir Egerton Brjdges thought so highly of these Sonnets that he re- 
printed them (that is, the first Sixteen) in his " Restjtuta" vol. II. p. 81. 
He has given, also, Bome extracts from Chapman's Commentaries, and 
observes : " Before I enter on the transcript of these Sonnets, let me 
make a few extracts from the Prose Commentaries of this energetic 
Poet, who seems to have felt the true enthusiasm and confidence of the 
Muse. Chapman was a great favourite with his contemporBrica for genius 
as well as learning, and seems on due examination to have been pos- ' 
sesscd of many qualities and acquirements of no common occmrence. 
" I believe that Critics have entertained different opinions of the merit 
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of thaie BonneUt. To mo thej appeu* foil of ingennitT ; 
in exj^nmion ; atid cxtdUnl by a noble strain of sentiment.'^ 

I cUi wfi know to what (MticM Sir Egerton refers, bat die opiaiiK *k 
Hamuel Taylor Coleri<]gc will, I feci afwured, be always received hw dbe 
reader with pb;a«ijre and MittiMfaetion. In sending the ToSnme of Ckip- 
nian to Wordnwortb in 1 807 (to which reference is made in oar Pre&cel 
nfieaking of ihtttm H^mut^iHf rfrroncously however attaching them to die 
OdytiN'y inMtf;iiil of th<; lliml, he says: ** Chapman, in his moral hteroic 
verwj" (he i^ h<rre aHuding U) the Dedication to Prince Henry) ~ anJ 
the I'n;faUiry Sinri«;tM Ut Win (hlynm'y, stands above Ben Jonson : diefe 
is more dignity , more histre, and equal strength ; but not midway q[aite 
lietwe^'n hirn and the Sonnets of Milton. I do not know whether I ghe 
him the higher prais<! in that that he reminds me of Ben Jonami wHk 
a msuHii of his su|M*rior exeelhmee, or that he brings Milton to memofy 
notwithstanding his inferiority. His moral Poems are not qahe ool of 
books like Jonson *s, nor y<>t do tlu; sentiments so wholly grow op oalof 
his own natund habit, and grandeur of thought, as in Milton. The 
sentiments have )>een uttructed to him by a natural affinity of his intellect, 
and so combined ; but donHon has taken them by individual and sac- 
cessive acts of ehoiec." {** LittTary liemains," vol. i. p. 260, 4 rob. 
8vo. 18i36.) Coh'ridg(! Mpccially selects Sonnets i. xi. and xv. The 
reason for the withdrawal of the Sonnet to the Lady ArabeUa (xvn) 
must bo obvious ; why ( *hapnmii should have cancelled the next to Lord 
Wotton (xviii) I cannot imagine. The inserted Sonnets (xx. xxi.) were 
doubtless for new patronagi?. 






SONNETS. 

I. 

TO THE RIGHT GRACIOUS AND WORTHY, THE 

DUKE OF LENNOX, 

[Divine Homer humbly submits that desert of acceptation in his pre- 
sentment which all worthy Dukes have acknowledged worth honour 
and admiration.] 

MONGST th' heroes of the world's prime years, 

Stand here, great Duke, and see them shine about you. 
Inform your princely mind and spirit by theirs. 
And then, like them, live ever. Look without you. 
For subjects fit to use your place and grace, 

Which throw about you as the sun his rays, 
In quick'ning with their power the dying race 

Of friendless virtue ; since they thus can raise 
Their honour'd raisers to eternity. 

None ever liv'd by self-love ; others' good 
Is th' object of our own. They living die 
That bury in themselves their fortune's brood. 
To this soul, then, your gracious count'nance give. 
That gave to such as you such means to Uve. 

LuDOViCK Stuart, Duke of Lennox, was son of Esme Stuart, Duke of Len^ 
nox in Scotland. He succeeded his father in 1583. He was first cousin, once 
removed, to K. James I. being grandson to John Lord D'Aubigne, younger 
brother to Matthew Earl of Lennox, grandfather to K. James. In the fourth 
year of James's reign he was created Baron Settrington and Earl of Richmond ; 
and May 17, 21 James I. Earl of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Duke of Richmond. 
He died s. p. Feb. 11, 1623, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. He was a 
nobleman of most estimable character. 



II. 

TO THE MOST GRAVE AND HONOCRED TEMPERER 

OF LAW AND EQUnT. THE IX>ED 

CHANCELLOB, ETC. 

[The first Prescriber of both, Anthentic Hohbk, humblj presents hii 
Engliab Revival, and beseecheth noble conntenauce to the sacred vir- 
tues be eternizeth.] 

^II-^T Poesy is not so remord a thing 
Fiom grave adminiatrj of public weals 
A^ these times take it, hear this Poet sing, 
Miist judging Lord, and see bow he reveals 
The mj-steriea of rule, and rules to guide 

Tlie life of man through all hia choicest ways. 
Kor be your timely pains tlie less applied 

For Poeey's idle name, because their rajH 
Have shin'd through greatest counsellors and kings. 

Hear royal Hermes sing th' Egyptian laws ; 
How Solon, Draco, Zoroastes, sings 

Their laws in verse ; and let their just applause 
By all the world given yours (by us) allow, 
That, since you grace all virtue, honour you. 

Sib Thomas Eoertoh, Lord Keeper. Immeduteljon the accession of Kiiig 
James {Jul/ ii, 1603) he was raised to the Peerage as Lord EUesmere and 
three dajii after made Lord Chancellor. He was subsequently ctcated Visconiu 
Braekle;', and died March 15, 1617, ^ed TT. 




TO THE MOST [RENOWNED AND] WORTHY EARL, LORD 

TKBASUEEB AND TREASURE OF OUR COUNTRY, 

THE EARL OF SALISBURY, ETC. 

[The First Treasurer of human wisdom, divine Homer, beseecheth grace 
and welcome to his English Arrival.] 

!j OUCHSAFE, great Treasurer, to turn your eye, 
And see the opening of a Gieclaa mine, 
Wliieh Wiadom long since mode her Treasury, 
And now her title doth to you resign. 
Wherein as th' ocean walks not with such wares 

The round of this reahn, as your wisdom's aeoa, 
Nor with his great eye sees Iiis marblo saves 

Our state, like your Ulyssian policies. 
So none like Homeu hath the world enspher'd. 

Earth, seas, and heaven, fix'd in his verse, and moving ; 
Whom all times wisest men have held unpeer'd ; 
And therefore would conclude with your approving. 
Then grace his spirit, that all wise men hath grac'd. 
And made things ever flitting ever last. 
An Anagram. 
Robert Cecyl, Earle of Salisbuiye. 
Curb foes ; thy care, is all our erlj he.* 
ROBCBT Cbcii., second son of Lord Treasurer Burgblej. Well knowo as the 
celebrated Secretary Cecil. Bom 15S3, Knighted 1!>91, and soon after made 
Secretary of Slate. In rain sought tor a Peerage in the reign of Elizabeth. 
Immediately on the accession of James he was made Baron Cecil. Be naa 
created Earl of Salisbury on the morning of 4 May 160,1, bis elder brother being 
niade Earl of Exeter on the aflemoon ofibe same day. Continued sole Secretary 
during his life, having also been on the death of Lord Dorset made Lord High 
Treasurer. Died 1612. 

■ The Anagram is not in the first edition. Ihareretainedtbeoldorthographj; 
yet it seems imperfect. 
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IV. 

TO THE MOST HONOURED RESTORER OF ANCIENT 

NOBHJTY, BOTH IN BLOOD AND VIRTUE, 

THE EARL OF SUFFOLK, ETC. 

[Old Homer, the first etemizer of those combined graces, presents his 
reyival in this English apparence, beseeching his honoured and free 
countenance.] 

OIN, noblest Earl, in giving worthy grace 

To this great gracer of nobility. 
See here what sort of men your honour'd place 
Doth properly command, if Poesy 
Profess'd by them were worthily expressed. 

The gravest, wisest, greatest, need not then 
Account that part of your command the least, 

Nor them such idle, needless, worthless, men. 
Who can be worthier men in public weals 

Than those at all parts that prescrib'd the best ? 
That stirr'd up noblest virtues, holiest zeals. 

And evermore have liv'd as they profess'd ? 
A world of worthiest men see one create. 

Great Earl, whom no man since could imitate. 



Thomas Howard, son of Thomas 4th Duke of Norfolk by his seoond wife 
d. and sole heir of Thomas Lord Audley of Walden. He was summoned to 
Parliament as Lord Howard of Walden 39 Elizabeth. Created Earl of Snfiblk 
21 July, 16a3. Died May 28, 1626. Chancellor of Cambridge 1613, and Ijtxd 
High Treasurer July 1 1 , 1 6 1 4. See Sir Egerton Brydges, '* Jtfemotrt of the Peers 
of K. Jame* /." p. 252, for a curious account of his proceedings at the time of 
the Gunpowder Plot 
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V. 

TO THE MOST [ANCIENTLY] NOBLE AND LEARNED 

EARL, THE EARL OF NORTHAMPTON, ETC. 

[Old Homes, the first parent of learning and antiquity, presents this part 
of his eternal issue ; and humbly desires (for help to their entire pro- 
pagation*) his cheerful and judicial acceptance.] 

nO you, most learned Earl, whose learning can 
Reject unleamedf custom, and embrace 
The real virtues of a worthy man, 
I prostrate this great Worthy for your grace, 
And pray that Poesy's well-deserv'd ill name, 

Being such as many modem poets make her, 
May nought eclipse her clear essential flame ; 

But as she shines here, so refuse to take her. 
Nor do I hope but even your high affairs 
May suffer intermixture with her view, 
Where Wisdom fits her for the highest chairs. 

And minds grown old with cares of state renew. 
You then, great Earl, that in his own tongue know 
This King of Poets, see his English show. 

Henkt Howard, second son of Henry Earl of Surrey the Poet, was bom at 
Shottisham, Norfolk, about 1539. He was educated at Cambridge, where he 
took his M. A. degree, and was admitted ad eundem at Oxford 1568. Bishop 
Godwin says his reputation was so great at the University, that he was esteemed 
^' the leamedest amongst the nobility, and the most noble amongst the learned." 
Created, May 1603, Earl of Northampton. High Steward of Oxford 1609, and 
Chancellor of Cambridge 1612. He died June 15, 1614, s. p. He built North- 
imiberland House, Chaiing Cross. His character has come down to us much 
tarnished by his proceedings in the case of the in&mous Countess of Essex and 
the favourite Somerset, and the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury. 



* This refers to the publication of the First Twelve Books, 
f lUiUraU in the first edition. 
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aOSSETS, 



VI. 



TO THE MOST NOBLE, MY SINGULAR GOOD LORD, 

THE EARL OF ARL^T)EL.» 




TAND bj jour noblest stock, and ever grow 
In love and grace of virtue most admir*dy 
And we will paj the sacrifice we owe 
(yi prayer and honour, with all good desir*d 
To jour divine soul that shall ever live 

In height of all bliss prepar'd here beneath, 
In that ingenuous and free grace you give 

To knowledge, only bulwark against death, 
Whr>se rare sustainers here her powers sustain 

Hereafter. Such reciprocal effects 
Meet in her virtues. Where the love doth reign, 
The act of knowledge crowns our intellects. 
Where ,th' act nor love is, there like beasts men die ; 
Not life, but time, is their eternity. 



TuoMAB Howard, Eerl of Arundel, was the son of Philip Earl of Anmdel 
wlio died in the Tower, Nov. 19, 1595, setat. 39, and grandson of Thomas Dake 
of Norfolk, who was beheaded on account of Mary Queen of Scots. He wms bora 
July 7, 1692, and married the Lady Alethea Talbot, 3rd d. and oo-beii«ss of 
Gilbert E. of Shrewsbury, and sister to the Countess of Pembroke. (See Scs* 
Til.) He was the collector of the Arundel Marbles. 



* See Sonnet xix. 





vn. 

TO THE LEAKNED, AND MOST NOBLE PATRON OF 
LEABNING, THE EABL OF PEMBROKE, ETC. 

[Against the two Enemies of Hiunanitj and Religion (Ignorance and 
^pietj) the awak't spirit of tlie most knowing and divine Houbk calls, 
to attendance of our Heroical Prince, the most honoured and incormp- 
tible heroe, the Eabl of Fehbboke, &c.] 

t B()^'!*' all others may your honour shine, 
1, past all othera, your ingenuous beams 
ExIiaJe into your grace the form divine 
Ul' ijiodlike learning, whose exiled strerana 
Run to your succour, charg'd with all the wraok 
Of sacred virtue. Now the barbarous witch. 
Foul Ignorance, aits charming of them back 

To their first fountwn, in the Great and Rich; 
Though our great Sovereign counter-check her charms, 

"Who in all learning reigns ho past example, 
Yet (with her) Turkish pohcy puts on arms, 

To raze all knowledge in man's Christian Temple. 
You following yet our king, your guard redouble. 

Pure are those streams that these times cannot trouble. 

WiLUtkU Herbert, 3rd Earl of Pembroke, was bom at Wilton, April 6, 
1&80. His mother was the sister of Sir Philip Sydnej, and tbe subject of Ben 
Jonson's celebrated epitaph. For her Sir Philip wrote his " Aicadia." Sbe 
died Feb. 25, 1631. Lord Pembroke succeeded his father, Jan. 19, 1601. Id 
1604 he married Mary d. of Gilbert Earl of Shrewsbury. Lord Clarendon gives 
a noble portrait of him. He died April 10, 1 630. 



Vflf. 

TO 'fllB IlKiHr (illMMtdH I)J,i;STKATOB OP VIETCE, 

Atfit WOimjy Off TIIK KAVOUR nOYAL, THE 

KAIIL Of MONTGOMEHY. 




1II'!I(K niiiH n Uixh], fuir Karl, t}iroug;h yotu- clear vei 
'I'liitL well I'Mt.illiP ^mi Ui ott tliitij^ Dobic, 
Wliicli "till l.liii livitiff .Sjriliimn houI mtunt^ni, 
Ami j'liiir I)i>iiii''n nix'intit iioIiIimho iloth redouble ; 
Kiir wliicli I NiHiI" itiii»l If'tiiliir tiJ jour gmcca 

Tliis tiiilili'cl vmi'k iif pmiui, n* miulo your right ; 
Am! iIiiiiikIi I j["|"I '!<•«"' nH ""uli wiirkH <lufaci» 
An li'iiil li' liwniiiK mill llic Hoiit'H dulight, 
\o\ -iiui' 111.' Hni'iiti IVii (lolli twtify 

Tlmt Wwiliiiii (wliiili in liCAriiiiig'H natural birth) 
U tho vU'ur iiiintM' o{U,hV» Miij<>»tv, 

Ami imiiKi' nf Ilii (IiiihIik-hm Iicw iii earth, 

Kynn llu< itnuglili'r winli, n'Hix'ct tlic niuthcr; 

t^nc OMimil tw iiblniuM nitliiiul (ho other. 



rniur Herbert viu tlip yiniiiiiiT limlliiT of the ksl-nuned Ekri of Fw- 
hfviip. Up «*s orowtnl Karl of MonlpniiiTv. lUnm Hf-rfaaitof 5ann4»~)^ [f.,^ 
JlBB»4.nJlaiiKsl. Ho Rurrinl i>n Si. Jiilin':! Ilay, l60S,tI>e I^dj S ~ 
iii<4'B4««rd ITth KarliifUxiiinL FiviMnjnihur iKC<>uiitttf Uui«WtTw«^tk 
TuaAfT-mj turf Winmwirs McnhvnJs. Il« m, SiMlly 16S0.th«m> l »t .. »^ a^ 
d. it G«a. ClifF.vil Kurt of OumtvrUad. and «kt.>w of Rkhud Sw^nb S^ 
it IVirsti. Ho liini J *n . SS. 1 6g, Liunl MonbgiMttcxj ms > g 




TO THE MOST LEARNED CONCLUDEE OF THE WAR'S 

ABT, Airo THE MUSES, THE LOED L'ISLE, ETC. 

[The first prescHber and concluder of both, divine Hombb, in all 
obserration presents botb.j 

i OR let my p^ns herein,* long honour'd iMid, 
Fail of jour ancient nobly-good reepects. 
Though obscure fortune never would afford 
}iy service show, till these thus late efiecta. 
And though my poor deseria weigh'd never more 
Than nught keep down their worthless memory 
FrC>m your high thoughts enrich'd with better store, 

Yet jour's in me arc fix'd eternally, 
Which all my fit occasions well shall prove. 

Mean space, with your most noble Nephews,t deign 
To show your free and honourable love 

To this Greek poet in his English vein. 

You cannot more the point of death controul. 

Than to stand close by snch a living soul. 

RoBEBT Sn>TiBT WAS tbe second son of Sir Henry Sydney, by Har; d. of 
John Dndle; I>ube of Northumberland, and sister of Bobert Dudley Earl of 
Leiceater. Sir Henry left three sons, the renowned Sir Philip, Sir Bobert, and 
Sir Thomas ; and one daughter, the celebrated Counteas of Pembroke. Sir 
Bobert was created Lord Sydney of Penebont, Hay 13, 1603, Visconnt List*, 
U*y 4, 1605, and Eari of Leicester, August 2, 161B. He died July 15, 1636, 
and was burW at Fenshurst. 




TO THE GREAT ASD VIETUOUS 
THE COUSTESS OP HONTGOHEBT. 

OUU hate, great Ladj, b m loud resoonded 
Bj jooT free trumpet, m; rigbt worthy friend. 
Thai with it all mj forees slaod confiMuded, 
Arm'd and diBanoM at onee to one jost end. 
To bODOur and describe the bk«t craaent 

'Twizt jottr high btood and booI in firtnes rare. 
Of whi(^ mj friend's praise is SO eminent. 

That I elull barHj hke bis echo fare 
To render onlj tb' ends of bis ebrill Terse. 

Bewdes, mj bounds are ^rt, and I mint meredy 
Mjr will to honour jour rare ports rehearse. 

With more time singing your renown more clearij. 
Meantime, take Hoheb for m; wonts' bdj^Ij, 
To whom adjoin'd your name shall never die. 

Bdiam ComiTESS or Moxioomebt was daughter nTSdwATd Terc ITtli Eirl 
nfOifbrd, the Poet. She married Philip Herbert lit Earl of Uontgonery, U 
whom Sonnet tiu. wis sddreeaed. Sir Egerton Brjdges gires a short Id& tf 
Lord Oxford in hit Prebce to the " Paradise of D^t; Deriees." (" ] 
HbUognpher," loL u.) 
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XI. 

TO THE HAPPY STAR DISCOVERED IN OUR SYDNEIAN 

ASTEBISM, COMFORT OF ALL LEARNING, SPHERE 

OF ALL THE VIRTUES, THE 

LADY WROTHE. 

HEN all our other stars set in their skies 
To virtue, and all honour of her kind, 
That you, rare Lady, should so clearly rise, 
Makes all the virtuous glorify your mind. 
And let true reason and religion try 
If it he fancy, not judicial right. 
In you t' oppose the time's apostacy 

To take the soul's part, and her saving Ught, 
While others hlind and hury both in sense, 
When 'tis the only end for which all Uve. 
And could those souls in whom it dies dispense 
As much with their religion, they would give 
That as small grace. Then shun their course, fair Star, 
And still keep your way pure and circular. 

The Ladt Mart Wbothe was the daughter of Robert Sydney Earl of Lei- 
cester, the Lord L'Isle of these Sonnets. She married Sir Robert Wrothe. She 
published a Romance entitled ^' Urania," in imitation of her uncle Sir Philip 
Sydney's Arcadia, in 1621. Extracts will be found in Sir Egerton Brydges' 
« Restituta," vol. n. p. 260. 




i 



TO THE RIGHT NOBLE PATE0NES8 AND GRACE OP 
VIRTUE, THE COUNTESS OF BEDFORD. 

u, fur Patroness and Muse to Learning, 
The Fount of Iieaming and the Muees sends 
This cordial for your virtues, and forewarning 
To leave no good for th' ill the world comniendB. 
Custom Beduceth but the vulgar Bort ; 

With whom when noblesse mixeth she is vulgar. 
The truly-noble still repur their fort 

With gracing good eicitementa and gifts rare. 
In which the narrow path to happiness 

Is only beaten. Vulgar Pleasure seta 
Nets for herself in swing of her excess. 

And beats herself there dead ere free she gets. 

Since Pleasure then with Pleasure still doth waste. 

Still please with Virtue Madam ; that will last. 

Ldot ComrrEBB of Bedfoed wu the elder of tiie two danghten of J<^ lat 
Lord Hanngtoa of Exton, and liater and cobeiregs of John Snd Lord HaiiiMai. 
She manied, Sec. 12, 1594, Edward Srd Earl of Bedford. She was a gml 
pMronen of learning, and is much celebrated by the writere of that day mur 
of whom dedicated their works to her. Dr. Domie addresoad sevend et hk 
poema to her, and wrote an Elegy on her death. It is lingular that the 4kHi «f 
her death and ber bnrial-place ar« not known. 
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XIII. 

TO THE RIGHT VALOROUS AND VIRTUOUS LORD, 
THE EARL OF SOUTHAMPTON, ETC. 

[The Right Valorous, Learned, and full Sphere of Noblesse, the Earl of 
Southampton, the Muses* Great Herald, Hobcbb, especially calls to the 
following of our most forward Prince, in his sacred expedition against 
Ignorance and Impiety.] 

N choice of all our country's noblest spirits, 
Bom slavisher barbarism to convince,* 
I could not but invoke your honour'd merits, 
To follow the swift virtue of our Prince. 
The cries of Virtue and her fortress Learning 

Brake earth, and to Elysium did descend. 
To call up Homer ; who therein discerning 

That his excitements to their good had end, 
As being a Grecian, puts on English arms, 
And to the hardy natures in these climes 
Strikes up his high and spiritful alarms, 

That they may clear earth of those impious crimes 
Whose conquest, though most faintly all apply. 

You know, leam'd Earl, all live for, and should die. 

Henbt Wsiotheslt, 3rd Earl of Southampton of that name, was the son of 
Earl Henry by Mary d. of Antony Brown 1 st Viscount Montagu. Bom October 
6, 1573. Educated at St. John's College, Cambridge. Died at Bergen-op-zoom 
November 10, 1624. He was the patron of Shakespeare. 



* Var. — ^Fit those aforesaid monsters to convince. 
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XIV. 

TO MT EXCEEDDfG GOOD LOBO, THE EARL OF SUSSEX, 

ITfTH I>CTT ALTATS BElfFlfTiFBim iq HIS 

HosorsED corxixss. 

{T» mj «*«r'«fa*«T«4 aod fiag^n- good L«td, tbe Eami. ov Scmkx ; 
*U dvtf dscft [«irfeBed u> hii mom honDured Corsr^n.;] 

O L* tbat have mftde in our gr^Bi PriiMe'e name, 
.\t bu hi^ birth, hk IkJt CbisdaB nwi, 
M ij witaem now, to hu eternal fame, 
]{(nF heperfoniH them dint hr, and kiD gnrwa 
AWe hi* tnrth Id rirtiie, past hu jtmn 

In ttKBpb of houBtj and great fimitade. 
AawDgK tliijt tnuD, tbeo, trf' our cbmeest peers. 

That fiJIv* him in diaee of noes nide, 
Summoit'd bj hit great herald Homkb's voice, 

March ;<iu ; and erer let jtnr binilj, . 
In jaur rows made for each a prince, rejmce. 

Y<iur Berrice fa> his State shall neter die. 
Aa«l, tor mj true ofaeervsnce, let this show 
Su means escapes irheu I may houHir joo. 

BonMT Batcmtte (or Badclttte) SIh Earl of Saanx irf that low. Hi 
WW widi Lord Emcx at (be uking of Csdis. In IGSl, he wu installed K. G. 
•B bowwr which slJ the Earls of hi* fiunQj had CDJojed. He was twice mar 
(1) to Brb^et d. of Sir Charka Moriion of Cssbiotniy, and had two bod* sad 
two daughters, sU of wbmn died •. p. in their ftther*! lifetime (3), Frances d. 
of Hwcnle* Uentss of Esses, Esqnire, bnt had do issue bj ber. He dkd in 
1699, and was moeeeded by his kinsmsn, Sir Edward Batcliffe ; which fihrani 
Ml mm) last Eari of his fsmily died a. p. 1641, when the 'Dtle became exljoct. 
Lord Sussex was proxy for Queen Eliiabeth at the Baptism of Friiwe Henry, 
whidi w31 explain tbc alluiion in this SonneL 



XV. 

TO THE BIGHT NOBLE, AND HEROICAL, AND SINGULAX 
GOOD LOBD, THB LOHD OF WALDBN, ETC. 

j OR let the Tulgar away Opinion bears, 

Uare Lord, that Poesy's &vour showB men vain, 
liunk you amongst her stem disfavourers ; 
She all tilings worthy favour doth maintain. 
Virtue in all things else at best she betters. 

Honour she heightens, and gives life in deatli. 
She is the ornament and soul of letters, 

The world's deceit before her vanisheth. 
Simple she is as doves, like serpents wise. 

Sharp, grave, and sacred ; nought but things diTine, 
And things divining, fit her faculties. 
Accepting her as she b genuine. 
If she be viun dien, all things else are vile ; 
If virtuous, still be patron of her style. 

I'BBOPHn.DS nowiBD waa the eWeet son of the lat Earl of Buflblk (tbe ob- 
ject of Sonnet l»,), and wss snnunoned to the House of Peers daring hia father's 
litb b; Hie title of Lobd Eowakd of Waldgn, Ha m. Elizabeth d. and co- 
hraresBofGeoi^ Lord Home Earl of Dunbar (Scotland), by whom he had four 

sons and five daogfaterB. He was the Snd £arl of SotTolk, and died 1640. 




ITT 

tt» tn% MWI TV.XT SOBLE. ASD nETTX^guCiaC 

KXV^HT. SI£ THOKAS HOVjJEIk. 

TW KAq*» T'Uir few M &c frm tie j e nfci g. 
f.'. i<tr,rrk '/fr^ acxl znnt «f knmMnG neoc 

V'M/ •"Mil li«h mim i&tt. DMM'rr tX ytat BUBd, 

A* ll'iMKH tin;;* uThu .\n[ilf>clii», 
Ttw; (nwnJIf^l i4 yiu in (^Tfrrj kiivi, 

VaJiMit, aiid rnilil, and foua ingeniooa. 
<i<j <f«i in t'lnvK, iJuir dctttli and grow. 
Awl tliirx: liki; Ijiwla* tirin*, mj Lord aod nnu 

Ktitr nHiiit hombl; tod tkilbfbllj derated ta jva. 

•ad dl iIm rare pUTMU of dniae TIibmi, 

Ge«. Chapbui. 

THOM** IlffWlMII WK* tiM •MOnit MD of lb« l(t Earl of Sofia ["mm I I IT.), 

•od tmitlwr «f ths [irMwliDK l>ird Wabkii. In Jsnuij S3, 1G2S, Iw w^ wm^ 
IjorilUiwunhifCMrfU'it, Vluonnt AiukjTerg and Feb. E, 16SE, b^C 
•dnHWwll<illw Karlil'ifiMifRnrkiAire. IIediedl66«. Hi»duig~ 
narriad UHtlfaK,uid bi»»lxlbwnKir Robert Hoirardinu the di 



* Umfir. — 111* wcotid fulki, and Sir Egerton Brjdgei, '' 



xvn. 

To our ExGuBH ArHKHiA, chute Arbitress of Virtue and Learning, tbb 
Lu>T AxABBjiA, rcTJ-ved Hohkb Bubmiu cauBe of her reoewing her 
former cooference with his original spirit, and prajB her judicial grace 
to hia English conTersion. 



} IL\T to tbe learo'd Atbenia can be given, 

As offering, fitter than this Fount of Learning, 
Of Wisdom, Fortitude, all pfta of heaven ? 

lilt, by them both the height, breadth, depth, diBceniing 
Of this divine soul when of old he lived, 

Like his great Pallas leading through his wars 
Her fur hand, through hia spirit thus revived. 
May lead the reader, show his commentors, 
AJ] that have tum'd him into an; tongue. 
And judge if ours reveal not mysteries 
That others never knew, since never sung. 

Not in opinion, but that satisfies. 
Grace then, great Ladj, his so gracious Muse, 
And to his whole work his whole spirit infiise. 

Tbb IilDT Akabblla. The histor; of this nnfbrtunaM lady la too well 
known to require detail here. She was the only child of Cbaries Stout Sth Earl 
of Lennox, by Elizabeth d. of Sir Willism CavendisbufHardwick, com. Derby, 
and is supposed to have been born in 15T7. Her father, unhappily for lier,waa 
of the Royal blood both of England and Scotland, for be was the younger brother 
of Daroley father of James VI. ; and great grandson, through his mother who 
was daughter of Margaret Qneen of Scots, to onr Henry VH. This caused 
suspicion and dialike to both Elizabeth aad James. Her clandestine marriage 
in 1 GD9 with William Seymour, grandson, and eventually heir, to the Earl of Hert- 
ford, was the origin of her persecutions and misfortunes. She died in a state of 
idiotcy in the Tower, September, 161B, and was bnried in Weatminsler Abbey, 
near to Frince Henry. 
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xvni. 

To the Right Noble, and (by the Great Eternizer of Yirtne, Sim P. 
Stdset) long since eternized Right Yirtuoos, the accomj^isht Lmb 

WOTTOH, &c. 




OUR friend great Sydney, my long honour'd I/Md, 
(Since friendship is the bond of two in one) 
Tells us that you (his quick part) do afford 
Our land the living mind that in him shoae ; 
To whom there never came a richer ^ft 

Than the soul's riches from men ne'er so poor. 
And that makes me the soul of Hoheb lift 

To your acceptance, since one mind both bore. 
Our Prince vouchsafes it ; and of his high train 

I wish you, with the noblest of our time. 
See here if Poesy be so slight and vain 

As men esteem her in our modem rhyme. 
The greatest and wisest men that ever were 
Have giv'n her grace ; and, I hope, you will here. 

Sib Edwabd Wottok. Created Lord Wotton of Marley, Kent, May 13, 
1608. He was the half-lnrother of the celebrated Sir Henry WottoD. In 1616 
he was Treasurer of the Household. I do not know why Chapman should have 
withdrawn this Sonnet 



XIX. 

To conclude and ucomplish the Right Princely Train of our B£oit Excel- 
lent Prince Hehbt, &C. In entertainment of aJl the virtaea brought 
hither by the Preserver HotiBB, &c. his diyine worth solicit* the Kght 
Noble and Virtuous EeroS, thb £ixl or Amcj^bi, &c. 

^ HE end crowns all ; and therefore tihoii^ it cbanee 
That here youi honour'd name be used the last. 
Whose work all right should with the first adraitco, 
(iieat Earl, esteem it as of purpose past. 
Virtue had never her due place in earth. 

Nor stands she upon form, for that will fode. 
Her sacred substance, grafted in jour birth, 
Is that for which she calk you to her ud. 
Nor could she but observe jou with the best 

Of this heroical and princely train, 
All following her great Fatron to the feast 
Of Hokeb'b soul, inviting none in vwn. 
Sit then, great Earl, and feast your soul with his, 
'Whose food is knowledge, and whose knowledge bliss. 

Chapiiu donblleta snbatitated Sonnet n. for tbit. 
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SONNETS. 




TO THE RIGHT NOBLE AND MOST TOWARD LORD IN 

ALL THE HEBOICAL VIRTUES, VISCOUNT 

CRANBORNE, ETC. 

EVER may honoiir'd expedition 

In grace of wisdom (first in this book aim'd 
With Jove's bright shield) be noblj set iqwn 
By any other, but your spirit, charm'd 
In birth with Wisdom's virtnes, may set down 

Foot with the foremost. To which honoured end. 
Dear lord, I could not but your name renown 

Amongst our other Worthies, and conunend 
The grace of him, that all things good hath grac'd. 

To your fair count'nance. You shall never see 
Valour and virtue in such tropics plac'd, 

And moving up to immortality. 
As in this work. WTiat then fits you so fairly, 
As to see rarest deeds, and do as rarely ? 

William Cecil, son of the Earl of Salisbury (Sonnet m.), succeeded his 
father as second Earl 1612. 
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XXI. 

TO THE MOST HONOURED AND JUDICIAL HONOURER 
OF RETIRED VIRTUE, VISCOUNT ROCHESTER. 

OU that in so great eminence live retir'd 

(Bare lord) approve your greatness cannot call 
Your judgment from the inward state required 
To blaze the outward ; which doth never fall 
In men by chance rais'd, but by merit still. 

He seeks not state that curbs it being found ; 
Who seeks it not never comes by it iU, 

Nor ill can use it. Spring then from this ground, 
And let the fruit be favours done to good, 
As thy good is adom'd by royal favours. 
So shall pale Envy famish with her food, 

And thou spread further by thy vain depravours. 
True Greatness cares not to be seen but thus. 
And thus above ourselves you honour us. 

RoBBBT Cash, Viscount Rochester, subsequently created Earl of Somerset. 
He was a great patron of Chapman, who dedicated several of his works to him. 
He will be mentioned in the Fre&ce to the Odyssey. 



THB END. 
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F.S. A. A New Edition, with corrections tmd improvement*. Pt»t 8to, dotn, Ss. (original 
price 12s.) 

FOPUIiAB TBEATISES ON SCIENCE, written during the Middle 
Ages, in Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman, and £ngliah. £dited by Thomaa Wri^t, liJL 
8vo, doth, Ss. 

A PHILOLOGICAL GBAMMAB, grounded upon English, and 
formed frt>m a comparison of more than Sixty Languages. Being an Introduction to 
the Sdence of Grammars of all Languages, especiaUy Knglish, Latin, and Greek. By 
the Rer. W. Barnes, B D., of St. John's Collie, (Cambridge; Author of " Poema in 
the Dorset Dialect,'* "Anglo-Saxon Ddectns,'^ &c. 8vo (pp. 8^), doth, to. 

"Mr. Barnes' work is an excellent spe- tice may be traced, and that an attempt 

dmen of the manner in which the advanc- may be made to expound a true sdence tii 

ing study of Philology may be brought to Grammar. Mr. Bamea haa so fitr grounded 

illustrate and enrich a scientific exposi- his Grammar upon Englidt as to make it an 

tion of English Grammar." — Edinburgh English Grammar, but he haa otrntinnaUy 

Guardian. referred to companitiye philcriogy, ana 

" Of the science of Grammar, by indue- sought to render his woric illnatrative of 
tion from the philological facts of many general forms, in oonformii^ witJi princ^ 
languages, Mr. Barnes has, in this rolume, pies common, more or leas, to the language 
suppUM a condse and comprehensive ma- of all mankind. More than sixty laoguges 
nual. Grammarians may differ as to the hare been compared in the coarse of pro- 
regularity of the prindples on which na- paring the volume ; and the general prii^ 
tions have constructed their forms and dples laid down will be foond us^iil in the 
usi^es of speech, but it is generally allowed s^y of various tongues. It is a leaaed 



that some conformity or smiilarity of prac- and philosophical treatise.** — Lit. 

SZELTON'S (John, Poet LaurecOe to Henry VIII) Poetical Woiio: 
the Bowge of Court, 0)lin Clout, Why come ye not to C»ourt? (his cdebrated Satin 
on Wolsey), Phillip Sparrow, Elinour Rumming, &c.; with Notea and life. By tliB 
Bev. A. I^ce. 2 vols. 8vo, doth, 14fl. (original orice £1. ISs.) 

"The power, the strangeness, the voln- manner, made Skdton one of the moat cx- 
bility of nis language, the audadty of his traordinary writers of any age or coontry.** 
satire, and the perfect originality of his — Southey. 

EABLY HISTOBY OF EEEEMASONBY IN ENGLAND. IUi». 

trated by an English Poem of the XlVth Century, with Notes. By J. 0. Halliwen. 
Post 8vo, Second EUtioUt with a factimile of the original MS. in the British Jfs 
Cloth, Se.6d. 
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TOBBENT OF POBTUGAL ; an Enfflish Metrical Bomance. Now 
first published, from an nniaae MS. of the Xvth Century, preserved in the Chetham 
libra^ at Mandiester. Edited by J. 0. Halliwell, fco. Pott 8vo, cloth, uHtform 
• friik RUsoHt WehtTy and BUu^s ptdiUeatUms. 68. 

** This is a valuable and interesting ad- to the collections of Bitacm, Weber, and 
dttion to our list of early English metrical Ellis."— Xt^^rwy QtmUU. 
romances, and an indispensaUe companion 

HABBOWING OF HELL ; a Miracle Play, written in the Beign of 
Edward IL Now first published, from the Original in the British Museum, with a 
Modem Reading, Introduction, and Notes. By J. 0. Halliwell, Esq., F.B.S., F.SJL, 
&c. 8ro, sewed, 28. 

NUG-ffi) POEJTICA ; Select Pieces of Old English Popular Poetry, 
illustrating the Manners and Arts of the XYth Century. Edited by J. 0. HalliwelL 
Post 8vo, only 100 copies printed, doth, Ss. 

ANECDOTA LITEBABLi ; a Collection of Short Poems in English, 
Latin, and French, illustrative of the Literature and History of England in the Xlllth 
Century ; and more especially of the Condition and Manners of the different Classes 
of Society. By T. Wright^ M JL, P.SX, &c. 8vo, cloth, only 260 eopiet printed, 58. 

BABA MATHEMATIOA ; or, a Collection of Treatises on the Mathe- 
matics and Subjects connected with them, from ancient inedited MSS. By J. 0. 
Halliwell. 8vo, Second Edition, cloth, 3s. 

PHILOLOGICAL PBOOFS of the. Original Unity and Becent Origin 
of the Human Bace, derived from a Comparison of the Languages of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America. By A. J. Johnes. 8vo, cloth, 6s. (original price 128. 6cL.) 

Printed at the suggestion of Dr. Prichard, to whose works it will be found a 
oseful Supplement. 
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BIBLIOaBAPHICAL LIST of all the Works which have heen puh- 
lished towards illustrating the Provincial Dialects of England. By John Bussell 
Smith. PostSvo, Is 

" Yenr serviceable to such as prosecute .... We very cordially recommend it to 
the study oi our provincial dialects, or are notice.'* 
collecting works on that curious subject. Metropolitan, 

GLOSSABY OF PBOVINCIAL AND LOCAL WOBDS USED 

IN ENGLAND; by F. Grose, F.S.A.: with which is now incorporated the Supple- 
ment, by Samuel Pegge, F.S.A. Post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 



Oomwall. — Specimeng of Cornish 
Provincial Dialect, collected and ar- 
ranged by Uncle Jan Treenoodle, with 
some Litroductory Remarks and a Glos- 
sary by an Antiquarian Friend; also a 
Selection of Songs and other Pieces con- 
nected with CornwalL Post 8vo, with 
a curious portrait of JOoUy Fentreatk. 
Cloth, 4s. 

C^shire. — Attempt at a Glossary 
of some Words used in Cheshire. By 
Boger Wabraham, F.A.S., &c. 13mo, bds. 
8s. 6d. (original price 5i.} 



Dorset, — Poetns of Sural Life, in 
the Dorset Dialect, with a Dissertation 
and Glossary. By the Rev. Wm. Barnes, 
B.D. Second Edition, enlarged and cor- 
rected, royal 12mo, doth, lOs. 

A fine poetic feeliujg is displayed 
through tne various pieces in this vo- 
lume ; according to some critics nothing 
has appeared equal to it since the time 
of Bums; the "Gentleman's Maga^ 
zine " for December. 1844^ gave a re- 
view of the First Eaition some pages 
in length. 
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Bt a. B. EfWM» DJ>, 
Mmd MatUr ef MmrktUBonptrtk Gram- 
mar School Umm, doCfc, Si. 

Ifortiampiau$kire. — X%e DiaUH 
tad yoUc-Lore id XorthaaploMiare : a 
GlMnrjr oC XorthaapCoauixc Fron»> 
natiMW, CoQcctioo <rf fairy LcfEada, 
Fo|wlarSwpentitMMa,AitcieBt Costoaa, 
Froverta, kc By Xkoaaa SCoabcr^ 
lima, dtith, aa. 

Jfbrikampiou^kire. — Gloatmfy cf 
5ortbamptoiuiiire Wordi and PhnMca ; 
vitii exampka of their eoUoqaial ate. and 
fliiiiliatiiuiia, frObB rahema Amthan-, to 
wkidi are aiMfrt, the CaatooM oCtha 
Gouty. By Miaa A. £. Baker. 3 Tote. 
peat 8va^ cloth, £L 4aw 



By J.X. 



Tork$Ure.'--7%e T&ritkire Dim- 

Talca. aaJ Soa& afplieahle to the 
CoMty; with a rtaaiiy. Paatflva^law 

A Gloasofj at TorksUre War^ 
aadPloaica, eoUectcal m W 
XcagMwaahood ; with cxaa 
coOoiBial aaa mi tikamaaa to local ( 
toaaaaadTraiHtinMa Byai 
Uiw), doth, Sa. M. 

TarUkire.-ne Hallmm§Urt {dU- 
trid tfSktmdii Glnawry. By the lev. 
Joacph Hntcr. aathor of the Hiatarr aC 
"HaTJaMAira," **:hMth YrairilBi^'Ofcc. 
FDat8*«»,chith,4k (ocvMdfdce8[L> 
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ASCH^OLOGICAL INDEX to Bemams of Antiqaitj of the Cdftic, 
Boanao-Britiah, and kw^oSoana Perioda. Br Jolu Toa^ i ~ 
Secretary of the Society of ABtuiQarica. 9ns I aB««ra/«tf mi* i 
W i / i i iwy wfwardi of f:n hmmdrtd oijeeU. Ckth, ISa. 
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BBMAINS OF PAG-AN SAXONDOM, prinoipaUj from Tumuli in 
Bngland. Drawn firom the Originals. Bescribea and Uluttrated by John Yonge 
Akerman, Fellow and Secretary ox the Society of Antiquaries. One handsome volume, 
4to, ilUutrated with 40 colouubd flatis, half morocco, £3. 

Hie i>Iates are admirably executed by tion of the Author. It is a work well worthy 
llr. Basire, and odoured under the direc- the notice of the Archseologist. 

VESTIGES OF THE ANTIQUITIES OF DERBYSHIEE, and 

the Sepulchral Usages of its Inhabitants, from the most Bemote A^es to the Reforma- 
tion. By Thomas Bateman, Esq., of Yolgrave, Derbyshire. In one handsome yolume» 
Svo, with numerous woodcuts qf Tumuli and their contents, Crosses, Tombs, /-c. Clo^ 16s. 

BELIQULSl ANTIQULSl EBOBACENSIS, or ReUcs of Antiquity, 
rela^ig to the County of York. By W. Bowman, of Leeds, assisted by several 
eminent Antiquaries. 4to, 6 Farts (complete), |7<a^, 16s. 

BELIQUIiB ISUBIANiB : the Bemains of the Boman Isurimn, now 
Aldborough, near Boroughbridge, Yorkshire, illustrated and described. By Henry 
Ecroyd Smith. Boyal 4to, with 87 plates, doth, £1. 68. 

The most highly illustrated work ever published on a Boman Statkm in England. 

DESCBIPTION OF A BOMAN BTHLDINa, and other Bemains, 
discovered at Caerleon, in Monmouthshire. By J. B» I<ee. Imperial 8vo^ with 90 in. 
teresting etchings hy the Author. Sewed, 6s. 

ABOH.EOLOaiST AND JOUBNAL OF ANTIQUABIAN 

SOLhNCE. Edited by J. 0. Halliwell. 8vo. Nos. I to X. complete, with Index (pp. 4S0), 
9rith 1? engravings, cloth, reduced from 10s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. 

Containing orifinal articles on Ardiitec- graphy, Proceedings <tf the rarioM Antiqua- 
tiu-e. Historical Literature, Bound Towen nan »>cieties, Betrospective Beriews, and 
of Irtijana, PhiIok>g>, Bibliography, Topo- Beviews of recent Antiquarian Worics, ke, 

ULSTEB JOUBNAL OF ABCKffiOLOOY : conducted under the 
superintendence of a Committee of Archseologists at Belfast Handsomely printed 
in 4to, witn mgr annas. Published Quarterly. Aimual Subecriptk>n, 12s. Nee. 1 to 13 
are ready. 

ABCH^OLOOIA OAMBBENSIS.— A Becord of the AntiquitieB» 
Historical, Genealogical, Topographical, and Architectural, of Wales and its Harch«k 
FntST SsBDCS, compute, in 4 vols, 8vo, many plates and woodcuts, doth, £3. St. 

Any odd Parts may be had to complete Sets. 
"———-—• Second Siuxs, 6 vols. 8vo, eloth, £8. 8s. 
— Thikd Siuis, Vol. I, doth, £1. 6s. 
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INTBODUCJTION TO THE STUDY of ANCIENT ato MODEBN 
(X)INS. By J. Y. Akerman, Secretary of the Sodety of Antiquaries. Foolscap Svo, 
with numerous wood engravings from the original Coins (an excellent introduetorf 
hook), cloth, 6s. 6d. 

TBADESMEN'S TOICENS struck in London and its Vicinity, from 
1648 to 1671, described from the originals in the British Museum, &c. By J. T. 
Akerman, F.S.A. 8vo, with 8 plates qf numerous examples, doth, 16s. 
Large Paper, in 4to, cloth, £1. Is. 

niisworkcomprisesa list of nearly three and coffee-house signs, 8cc. &c. ke., with 
thousand Tokens, and contains occasional an introductory account of the causes 
illustrative topogpraphical and antiquarian which led to the adoption of such a cur- 
notes on persons, places, streets, old tavern rency. 




10 YALUABLB AND INTEBESTINa BOOKS. 

ANCIENT CX>INS OF CITIES AND PBINCES, Gf«ognphioally 
Arranged and Deaeribed— Hiqpania, Oallia. Britannia. By J. Y. Akerman, F.S JL 
8vo, mtk engraringt of many hundred Coin$finm actual examples. Cloth, 18a. 

COINS OF THE BOMANS BELATINa TO BBITAIN, Described 

and lUiutrated. By J. Y. Akerman, F.SJL Seeoitd SdUion, greatly enlarged, 8to^ 
with plates and woodcuts, lOs. 6d. 

NUMISMATIC ILLUSTBATIONS of the Narrative Portions of the 

NEW TESTAMENT. By J. Y. Akerman. 8to, numerous woodcuts from the original 
Coins in various public and private CoUeetions. Cloth, 58. 

NUMISMATIC CHBONICLE AND JOUBNAL OF THE NUMIS- 
MATIC SOCIETY. Edited by J. Y. Akerman. Pnbliahed Qnarterly, at 8b. «d. 
per Number. 

This is the only repertory of Nnmiimatio tjgtt and conntries, by the fint Nnmisma* 
intelligence ever publiahed in England. It tista of the day, boUi English and Foreign. 
contains papers on coins and medals, of all Odd parts to complete seta. 

LIST OF TOKENS ISSUED BY WILTSHIRE TBADESMEN 

in the Seventeenth Century. By J. Y. Akerman. 8to, plates^ sewed. Is. 6d. 

LECTUBES ON THE COINAGE OF THE OBEEKS AND 
ROMANS, Delivered in tb%IJniversity of Oxford. B7 Edward Cardwell, U J)., ?riiw 
ci^al of St. Alban's Hail, aM Professor of Ancient History. 8vo, doth, 4a. (original 
price bs. 6d.) 

A very interesting historical yohime, and written in a pleasing and popular mannwr. 

HISTOBY OF THE COINS OF CUNOBELINE, and of the 

ANCIENT BRITONS. By the Rev. Beale Poite. 8vo, with nmmorous pUUet and 
woodcuts, cloth {only 4Xi printed), £1. 8a. 



— ♦— 

JOUBNEY TO BEBESFOBD HALL, in Derbyshiie, the Seat of 
Charles Cotton, Esq., the celebrated Author and Angler. By W. Alexander, F.SJL. 
F.L.S., late Keeper of the Prints in the British Museum. Crown 4to, printed on 
tinted paper, wtth a spirited frontispiece, representing Walton and his adopted Son 
Cotton tfi the Fishitm-Muse, tmd vignette title-page. Cloth, 6s. 

Dedicated to the Anglers of Great Britain and the various Walton and Cottoii 
Clubs. (My WQ printed. 

ABCH^OLOOICAL MINE} aMagazine.mwhich will be comprised 
the History of Kent, founded on the basis of Hasted. By A. J. Dunkiu. 8vqu 
Parts 1 to 24. Published Monthly. Is. each, 

NOTES ON THE CHUBCHES in the Counties of KENT, SUSSEX, 
and SURREY, mentioned in Domesday Book, and those of more recent Date; with 
some Account uf the Sepulchral Memorials and other Antiquities. By the Bey. Arthur 
Hussey. Thick 8vo, Jm« plates. Cloth, 18a. 

KENTISH CUSTOMS.— ConsuetudinesKanoia. A History of aATBi.- 
KiND, and other remarkable Customs, in the County of Kent By dharles Sandys. 
Esq., P.S.A. {Cantianus). Illustrated with facsimiles; a very handsome volume, doth, Ui. 

HISTOBY AND ANTIQUITIES ot BICHBOBOUGH, BEOUL- 
TEB, and LYMNE, in Kent. By C. B. Roach Smith, Esq., F.S.A. Small 4to. toiik 
many engramngs on wood and copper, hy F. W. Fairholt. Cloth, £1. Is. 
*No antiquarian yolume could display a sented— Roach Smith, the ardent exnknar 1 

trio of names more zealous, sncoeisful, and Fairholt, the excellent UlnstraUffz ana 

intelligent, on the subject of Romano-Bri- Rolfe, the indefatigable oolleotor.''< 

tish teamB, than the three here xepre- rary Qaaette, 
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HISTOBY Airo ANTIQUITIES o» DAETFOBD, in Kent ; with 
inddenUl Notices of Places in its Neighbourhood. By J. Danldm. Svo, VJflaUs. 
(My IWfrinied. Cloth, £1. U. 

HISTOBT ov THB TOWN aw aBAYESEND, in Kent, and of the 
Port of London. By B. P. Cmden, late Mayor of Graresend. Boyal 8ro, 87 /m 
platei and woodcuts ; a very hattdsome votmme. Cloth, lOs. ((nriginal price £1. 8s.) 

ACCOUNT OF THE ROMAN ahd othbb ANTIQUITIES disooyered 
at Spring^iead, near Gravesend, Kent. By A. J. Dnnkin. 8to, plates (oiiiy 100 prints 
Cloth, 6s. M. 

HISTOBY OF BOMNEY MABSH, in Kent, from the time of the 
Bomans to 1833; with a Dissertation on the orisinal Site of the Ancient Anderida. 
By W. HoUovay, Esq., author of the ** History of Bye.*' 8to, imM sMfw and pUtet. 
Cloth, 12s. 

CBITICAL DISSEBTATION on Professor Willis's "Architectural 
History of Canterbury Cathedral." By C. Sandys, of Canterbury. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

HISTOBY AHD ANTIQUITIES of the TOWN of LANCASTEB. 

Compiled from Authentic Sources. By the Ber. Bobert Simpson. 8vo, doth, 8a. 

A DESCBIPTIVE account of LIVEBPOOL, as it was during 
the hist Quarter of the Eighteenth Centuiy, 177S— 1800. By Bichard Brooke, Esq., 
F.8.A. A handsome rolume. Boyal 8to, with Ulustratious. Cloth, £1. 68. 

In addition to informati'^ci relative to the have never been previously published, n- 

Public Buildines, Statistics and Commerce specting the pursuits, habits, and amuse- 

of the Town, the work contains some cu- ments <h the innabitants of Liverpool during 

lious and interesting iwrticulars which that period, with views of its public edifioet. 

NOTICES of THB HISTOBY afd ANTIQUITIES of ISLIP, 
Ozon. By J. 0. HalliweU. 8vo (o»fy 60^ri»/A0* wwed. Is. 

HISTOBY OF BANBUBY, in Oxfordshire; inchiding Copious His- 
torical and Antiquarian Notices of the Neighboarfaood. By Alfred Beesley. Thidc 
8vo, 084 doseiff printed pagest with 80 woodcuts, ongrmed w tk« first style of mrtt by 
0. Jewelt, of Oxford. 14s. (original price £1. 5s.) 

HISTOBY OF WITNEY, with Notes of the Neighhouring Parishes 
and Hamlets in Oxfordshire. By the Bev. Dr. Giles, formerly Fellow oC Christ's 
College, Oxford, ^q, plates. Cloth (tw/y 150 jm^«/«iO. 6s. 

HISTOBY OF THS PABISH and TOWN of BAMPTON, m Oxford- 
shire, with the District and Hamlets belonging to it By the Bev. Dr. Giles. 8vo, 
plates. Second Bditiom. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

SUSSEX GABLAND.— A CoUection of BaHads, Sonnets, Tales, 
Elesies, Son^ Epitaphs, fce., illustrative of the County of Sussex ; with Notices, 
Historical, BiographiMl, and Descriptive. By James Tkylor. Post 8vo, engramngs. 
Cloth, ISs. 

HISTOBY AHD ANTIQUITIES of thm ANCIENT POBT Ain) 
Town of RYE, la Sussex : compiled from Original Documents. By William Holloway, 
Est). ThidcSroOwi^ 800 pfi«/AO> doth, £fls. 

HISTOBY OF WINCHELSE A, in Sussex. By W. Dnrrant Cooper, 
FJuA. 8fo, /bu plates and woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 

GHBONICLE of BATTEL ABBEY, in Sussex ; originally compiled 
in Latin by a Monk of the Establishment, and now fint transb&d, wiUi Notes, and 
an Abstract of the subsequent History of the Abbey. By Hade Antonv Lofwer. MJL 
9m,$sUhiUMStratUms.Claih,9B. 

HAND-BOOE to LEWES, in Sussex, Historieal and DesoriptiTe; 
with Notices of the Beeent Discoveries at the Friary. By Ifaik Anfamy Lower. 
IStaOf wumy engrmings. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

GE[BONICLES of PBYENSEY. in Suaaex. By M. A. Lower. 12mo» 



1» VALUABLE AND INTEBESTiya BOOKS. 

MEMORIALS ov thx TOWN ov SBAFOBD, Sassex. By M. A. 
Lover. 8to, j^atei. Boards, St. M. 

HISTORY AiTD ANTIQUITIES op the TOWN op MARL- 
B0BOU6H, and moreKenerally of the entire Handled of Selkley in Wiltshire. By 
James Waylen, Esq. TlatkBvo^iooodeutt. Cloth, 14a. 

This tdnme describes a portion of Wilts not indoded by Sir Bi. C. Hoare and 
otiier topographers. 

HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of the CISTERCIAN ABBEY of 

SAXLEY, in Craven, Yorkshire, its Foundation and Benefactors, Abbots, Possessioiis, 
Compotus, and Dissolution, and its existing Remains. Edited by J. Harland. Boyal 
BvoA^platet. CloUi,4s.6d. 

ANNALS Ajn> LEGENDS of CALAIS; with Sketches of Emigr^ 
Notabilities, and Memoir of Lady Hamilton. By Robert Bell Calton, author of 
" Rambles in Sweden and Gottiano," &c. &c. Poet 8vo, witkfroHtispUee gnd vigneUe. 
Clotii,6s. 

A rery entertaining yohune on a town ftiU of historical associations connected 
with England. 

H^eraUirs, ^ntealogs, zxCa Surnames. 

CURIOSITIES OF HERALDRY; with Dlustrations from Old 
English Writers. By Mark Antony Lower, M.A., anthor ol " Essays on English 
Surnames;" with iuuminated title-page^ and numerous engranngt from dengue by 
the Author. 8yo, doth, 148. 

PEDIGREES OF the NOBILITY and GENTRY of HERTFORD- 
SHIRE. By AK^lliam Berry, hte, and for fifteen years, Registering Clerk in the OA- 
le^ of Arms, anthor of the *' Encyclopeedia Heraldica," &c &c Folio (oufy 126 
printed). £1. 5s. (original price £3. lOs). 

GENEALOGICAL akd HERALDIC HISTORY of the Extinct and 
Dormant BARONETCIES of England, Ireland, and Scotiand. By J. Bnrk^ Eaii. 
Medium 8yo. Second Edition. 638 ehte^ printed pagee, in double coUmne, with about 
1000 Jrme engraved on wood^fineportraU cf Jamee I. Cloth, 10s. (original price £1. 8a.) 

ENGLISH SURNAMES.— An Essay on Family Nomendatore^ His- 
torical, ^ymoloeical, and Humorous; with seyeral illustratiye Appendioes. By Maiic 
Antony Lower, M.A. 2 yols. post 8yo. Third BditioUf enlarged, woodcuts. Cloth, 12a. 

This new and much improyed edition, be- Allnsiye Arms, and the Roll of Battel 

aides a great enlargement of the chapters. Abbey, contain dissertations on Inn Signs 

contained in the prerious editions, com- and remarks on Christian names i wi^ a 

prises seyeial tiiaf are entirely new, to- copious Index of many thousand names. 

gether with notes on Scottish, Irish, and These features render " English Sumames* 

Gorman surnames. The "Additional Pro- rather a new work than a new editioiL. 
lusions," besides the articles on Rebuses, 

INDEX TO THE PEDIGREES and ARMS contained in the Heralds' 

Visitations and other Genealoeical Manuscripts in the British Museum. By &. Sin^^ 
of the Manuscript Department. 8yo, closely printed in double eolumtis. Cloth, iSa. 
An indispensable work to those engaged ing the different families of the same name 

in Genealogical and Topographical pursmts, in any county), as recorded by the Heralds 

affording a ready clue to the Pedigrees and in their Visitations between the years 1528 

Arms of nearly 40,000 of the Gentry of to 1686. 

England, their Residences, &c. (distinguish- 

A GRAMMAR of BRITISH HERALDRY, consisting of "Blaaon* 
and " Marshalling;" with an Introduction on the Rise and Rroeress of Symbols and 
Ensigns. By the Rey. W. Sloane-Evans, B.A. 8yo, with 26 flaies, comimrinna «a. 
war& of 4O0 figures. Cloth, 5s. -^ -ar -7»- 

One of the best introductions eyer published. 
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A FLEA FOB THB ANTIQUITT ov HERALDRY, with an Attempt 
to Enonnd its Theory and Elucidate its Hiatoij. By W. Smith Ellu, Esq^ of Vm 
Middle Temple. 8to, eewed. Is. 6d. 

BARONIA ANGLIA CONCENTRATA ; or, a Oonoentration of aU 
the Baronies called Baronies in Fee, deriyiog their Orifon from Writ of Summons, and 
not from any specific Limited Creation ; showing the Descent and line of Heirship, 
as well as those Ftonilies mentioned by Sir William Dugdale, as of those whom that 
celebrated Author has omitted to notice : interspersed with Interesting Notices and 
£xplanat(»y Bemarks. Whereto is added the Proofe of Parliamentarr Sitting from 
the Beiffn of Edward I to Queen Anne ; also, a Qtoswry cfDcrmant English^ Seoteh, 
and Iris A ftercm TitUs, with references to presumed existing Heirs. By Sir T. C. Banks. 
8 vols. 4to, doUi, £3. Ss; now efferedfor ISs. 

former works. The second rolume, pp. SIO- 
800, contains an Historical Account of the 
first settlement of 'Nova Scotia, and the 
foundation of the Order of Nora Scotia 



A book of great research by the well- 
known author of the "Dormant and Extinct 
Peerage," and other heraldic and historical 
works. Those fond of genealo^cal pursuits 
ought to secure a ooinr while it is so cheap. 
It may be considered a Supplonent to hia 



Baronets, distinguishing those who had 
seisin (tf lands there. 



Jfine arts* 



P LAYING- CARDS.— -Facts and SpecnlationB on the HistorY of 
Flaying Cards in Europe. By W. A. Clmtto, author of the "HiBtonr of Wood 
Engraving;" with IllustrationB by J. Jackson. Svo, prqfnseljf iUusirmted mtk 
ntgratingSt both plain and colowred. Cloth, £1. Is. 



"The inquiry into the origin and signoifi- 
cation of the suits and tiieir marks, and the 
heraldic, theological, and political emblems 
pictured from time to time, in their changes, 
opens a new field of antiquarian interest; 
and the perseverance with which Mr. Chatto 
has explored it leaves little to be gleaned 
by his successors. The plates with which 
the volume is enriched add considerably to 
its value in this point of view. It is not to 
be denied that, take it altogether, it con- 
tains more matter than has ever before 
been collected in one view upon the same 



subject. In spite of its fkults, it is ex- 
ceedingly amusing; and the most critical 
reader cannot fail to be entertained 1^ the 
variety of curious outlying learning Mi. 
Chatto has somehow contrived to draw into 
the investigations."— ^/2a«. 

** Indeed the entire production deser?ea 
our warmest approbation.**— 24t Qai, 

"A perfect rand of antiquarian research, 
and most interesting even to persons who 
never play at cards.^— TatT« Mag. 

"A ciuious, entertaining, and saQy 
learned book."— Aomd^tfr. 



HOLBEIN'S DANCE OF DEATH; with an Historical and Literary 

Introduction, by an Antiquary. Square post 8vo, with 63 enaramngs—Mng the niott 
accurate copies ever executed of those Gems cf Art — and a jronti^iece of cm ancient 
bedstead at Aix-la^Chapelle, with a Dance of Death carved on it, engraved 6jf FairhoU. 
Cloth, 9s 

'*Tbe designs are executed with a spirit "Ces 63 planches des Schlotthauer sont 

and fidelity quite extraordinary. They are d*nne exquise perfection."— X«m^Iow, Beam 
indeed most truthful"- ^^A«n««n>. $wr les Dances des Marts. 

THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER (pretefd Version). Small Syo, 
beautifully printed by Whittineham; every page ornamented with woodcut borders, 
designed oy Mans Holbein and Jiherl Durer, corned from the celebrated Book of Prayer 
called " QuxKN Elizabxth's." Antique cloth, lOs. M.— Plain nu>rocco,flexUle badt, 
and gilt edges, 14a. — Antique morocco, oeveUed boards, edges gilt and tooled, 16s. 6d. 

Containing upwards of 700 pi^;e8. The designs represent scenes in Scriptuxe 
History, the Virtues and Vices, Dance of Death with all oonditicms of perions, be. 
&c., illustrated with appropriate mottoes. 

MEMOIRS OF FATNTING, with a Chronological Hiatory of the 
Importation of Pictures by the Great Masters into England since the French Bavo> 
btuuL By W. Buchanan. 2 vols. Svo, board*, 7a. 6d. vMiginal price £L 6*0 



) 
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ECCLESIASTICAL ABCHITECrrUBE ov thb COITNTY a* 

ESSEX, from the Nonua En to the Sixteenth Ceatnry; with Fku, £le?atiaiiL 
Sections, Details, kc, firoai a Series of ntessored Drawings and Architectural and 
ChronoloKical Descriptions. By James HadfieU, Architect. Imperial 4to, 80 flaict, 
Umth$r kui, ckUk tUst, £L lis. M. 

HISTOIBE DE L'ABCHITECTXTKE SACBEE da qoatri^me an 
dixiime sitele dans les andens 6v6ch6s de Gen^re, Lansanne et Sion. Par J. B. 
Blavignac, Architecte. One toL 8to (pp. 450), and 37 Plates, and a 4to Atlas of 83 
plales of Jrckiteetnrt, Sculpture, Frt$coe$, Bdiquaries, ire. ^c. £3. 10«. 

A very remarkable Book, and worth the notice of the Architect^ theArduedogistk 
and the Artist 

OCW 

Popular $oetrs> STalos, atUi Superistittons. 

♦ 

THE NURSERY RHYMES op ENGLAND, collected chieflj from 
Oral Tradition. Edited bv JO. HalliweU. Tlie Tifik Bdiium, enlarged, trith km. 
meroui Jkeigns, by W. B. Scott, Director of the School of Design, Ifewcastle-cm'Tgne. 
ISmo, cloth, gilt leaves, 4s. 6d. 

POPULAR RHYMES ahd NURSERY TALES, with Historical 
Elucidations. By J. 0. HalliwelL ISmo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

This very interesting volame on the Trar Bhymes, Places and Families, Superstition 

ditional Literature of England is divided Rhymes, Custom Rhymes, and Nursery 

into Nursery Antiquities, Fireside Nursery Songs ; a large number are here printed for 

Stories, Game Rhymes, Alphabet Rhymes, the first time. It may be considerea a 

Riddle Rhymes, Nature Songs, Proverb seqiiel to the preceding article. 

OLD SONGS AND BALL ADS.— A Little Book of Songs and BaUads, 
nthered from Ancient Music Books, MS. and Printed, by E. F. Rimbanlt, LLJ)., 
F.S.A., &c., etegantly printed in post 8vo, pp.240, half morocco, 6s. 

** Dr. Rimbault has been at some pains used to delight the rustics of tomer 
to collect the words of the Songs which iamtM.**^AtlM. 

BALLAD ROMANCES. By R. H. Home, Esq., Author of " Orion,** 

kc 13mo (pp. 348), cloth, Ss. (original price 6s. 6d.) 

Containing the Noble Heart, a Bohemian **Pure fancy of the most abundant and 

Lc^nd; the Monk of Swineshead Abbey, picturesque description. Mr. Home rtiould 

a rallad Chronicle of the Death of Kii^ write us more Fairy Tales; we know none 

John; the Three Knights of Camelott, a to equal him since the daysof Drayttm and 

Fairy Tale; the Ballad of Ddora, or the Herrick."— .SsoMtiMr. 

Passion of Andrea Covaa-, Bedd Gelert, a "The opening poem in this vdome it a 

Welsh Legend; Ben (^ratan, a Ballad of fine one; it is entitled the 'Noble Heart** 

the Night Watch; the £lfe of the Wood- and not only in title but in treatment 

lands, a Child's Story. well imitates the style of Beaunont voA 

Fletcher.**— ^^AstMRfsi. 

WILTSHIRE TALES, iUastrative of the Manners, Oostoms, and 
Dialect of that and adjoining 0)unties. By Jdin Tunge Akerman. ISmo, doth, 28. 6d. 

** We will conclude with a simple but the stories as it is interesting as a pictmt 
heuly recommendation of a little book of rustic manners." 
which is as humorous for the drolleries of TaJUt^s Weekly Fapof. 

MERRY TALES op the WISE MEN ov GK>THAM. Edited by 
James Orchard Halliwell, Esq., F.SA. PoBt8vo,l8. 

SAINT PATRICK'S PUROATORY.— An Essay on the Legends of 

Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise, current during the Middle Ages. By Thomas WxiidiL 
MA., F.8JL, &c. Post 8vo, doth, 6s. -© ^ hb^ 

** It must be observed that this is not a over, it embraces a singular chapter (tf tti^ 

mere account of St. Patrick's Purratory, rary history, omitted by Warton and all 

hot a complete history of the legends and former writers with whom we are aeqnainw 

aqpentltiona relating to the sulqect, from ed; and we think we may add,thatit fbrmi 

tte earlieit times, xescaed from old MSS. the best introduction to Dante that has ret 

■fVieUMfroiadd^VeiWila. Unv teeBpablished.**— Ii<«isfy6iaMMc 
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HANDBOOK TO THE LIBBABY of the BBITISH MUSEUM; 
containing a brief History of its Formation, and of the various Collections of whidi 
it is composed; Descriptions of the Catalc^es in present use ; Classed Lists of 
the Manuscripts, &c.; and a variety of information indispensable for Literary Men ; 
with some Account of the principal Public Libraries in London. By Richard Sims, 
of the Department of M^uscripts, Compiler of the "Index to the Heralds' 
Visitations." SmdH Syo (jp^. ^8), tritk map and plan. Cloth, 6s. 

It win be found a veir useful work to every literary person or public institution 
in all parts of the world. 

**A. little handbook of the Library has book to the Library of the British Museum/ 

been published, which I think will be most which I sincerely hope m^ have the suo- 

usefuf to the Public." — Lord Seymour's cess which it deserves."--ii<r«tfr /rom TAca. 

Reply in the Hotise of Commons, July, 1854. Wright, Esq., F.S.A., Author of the 'Biogra- 

" I am much pleased with your book, and phia Britannica Literaria,' $-c. 

find m it abunchnce of information which " Mr. Sims's ' Handbook to the Library 

I wantodL**— Letter from JUtert Way, Esq., of the British Museum' is a very compre- 

f.S.A., Editor of tne ** Fromptorium Fwr- hensive and instructive volume. . . . . 

vtdorum*' /*<;. I venture to predict for it a wide circula- 

"I take this opportunity of telling you tion." — Mr. Bolton Comey, in "Notes and 

bow much I like your nice little ' Hand- Queries," No. 213. 

A MANUAL POB the GENEALOGIST, TOPOGBAPHEB, AN- 

TIQUARY, AND LEGAL PROFESSOR; consisting of a Guide to the various Public 
Records, Registers, Wills, Printed Books, be. &c. By Richard Sims, of the British 
Museum, Compiler of the " Handbook to the Library of the British Museum,** 
"Index to the Pedigrees in the Heralds' Visitations," be. 

A BIBLIOGBAPHICAL CATALOGUE op ENGLISH WBITEBS 

ON ANGLING AND ichthyology. By John Russell Smith. Post 8vo, sewed. Is. 6d. 

BIBLIOTHEOA MADBIGALIANA— A Bibliographical Account of 

the Musical and Poetical Works published in England during the Sixteenth and 

Seventeenth Centuries, under the Titles of Madrigfus, Ballets, Ayres, Canzonets, &c 

be. By Edward F. Rimbault, LL.D., F.S. A. Svo. cloth, 6s. 

It records a class of books left undo- fiimishes a most valuable Catalogue of 

•cribed by Ames, Herbert, and Dibdin, and Lyrical Poetry of the age to which it idlen. 

THE MANUSCBIPT BABITIES of the UNIVEBSITY op 
CAMBRIDGE. By J. 0. HalliweU, F.R.S. Svo, boardt, Ss. (original price 10s. 6d.) 
A companion to Hartshorne's "Book Rarities" of the same University. 

SOME ACCOUNT op the POPULAB TBACTS. formerlv in the 
Library of Captain Cox, of Coventry, a. d. 167&. By J. 0. HalliweU. 8vo {only 60 
printed), sewea. Is. 

CATALOGUE op the CONTENTS op the CODEX HOL- 
BROOKIANUS. (A Scientific MS.) By Dr. John Holbrook, Master of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge, 1418-14S1). By J. 0. HalliweU. Svo, Is. 

ACCOUNT OP THE VEBNON MANUSCBIPT. A Volume of Early 
English Poetry, preserved in the Bodleian Library. By J. 0. HaUiweU. Svo {only 50 
printed). Is. 

BIBLIOTHECA CANTIANA.— A Bihliocraphical Account of what 
has been published on the History, Tonography, Antiquities, Customs, and Family 
Genealogv of the County of Kent, with Biograplucal Notes. By John RusseU Smith. 
In a handsome Svo volume (pp. 870), with two plates qf facsimiles of Autographs qf 
8S eminent Kentish Writers, os. (original price l4M.y—Latfge Paper, 10s. 6d. 

BIBLIOMANIA in the Middle Ages ; or, Sketches of Book-womie, 
Collectors, Bible Students, Scribes, and lUuminators, from the Anglo-Saxon and 
^on»an Periods; with Anecdotes, illustratiiur the History of the Monastic Libraries 
of Great Britain. By F. S. Merry weather. Square 12mo, cloth, Ss. 
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§tHittlUnlti. 

SPRTKO-TTDIC } om, THB AHGLEB avd HIS FBTEITDS. Br 
Joka Toiiflt Ak«nMMi. ISmo, ^tetev. Ootii, St. M. 

9 Cdimtf to ti|f fiUamz ^ WBiBxBm CoxtoiL 

THE GAMK ov thb CH£SSB.— In iSuOl foUo, hi aheeU, £1. 16e.; 
Of, himiuline0f/,mHfu«stifl9t £3. St,; or, m Morocco, wt/ A MlMr<;lMp«/-AaM«r, £3.3*. 

I^tqntntlf tt we rmd of the Workt of pretent tn into tomewhat mttcr intimacT 
Cwiton tfwl uw ttrij Rngllth Piinten, tod with tkt IkiMtr ^ M»§Uak Frinten. 
of thtlr Bltek Letter Bookt, ftrj few per- The Ttps HAt bkzn cautullt ixi- 

iKMit ktve tver ktd the opportanltf of tee- tatkd, mtd tk* cuit trmeed, firom tkteow m 
Ing M17 of thete prodnetfont. tod mmiiBi^ a the British Museum. The Paper and IW'ater- 
proper ettimate of the innnai^ and will markt hare alto been made expreaaly, at 
•f tnote who IrttpraeUtea the '^ Noble Art near at potable, like the orixinal; and the 
•f FrtntlBg." Bode it accompanied by a few remarkt of 

a practical natiure, which have been aag- 

Thlt reprodnetlon of the flnt work print- mted during the progrett of the fount, and 
ed bj Caxton at Wettmintter, eontaining the necetnary ttndv and compariton of 
98 woodentt. it intended in tome meature Cazton't Workt witn thote of hit contem- 
to rapplj tiUt deieienej, and bring the porariet in Germany, by Mr.Y. Fiosura. 

ANTIQUITIES OF SHBOPSHIRE. Bj tiie Ber. B. W. Byton, 
Reetorof Rjrten. Royal 8f«b w«A fte/«f. Volt. L b II, £1 «icA. 

THE BAYEUX TAPESTBY ELUCIDATED. BTtheBev.Dr.John 
Oolltngwood Bmee, Aothor of the ** Roman WalL" 4to, m kwiwmt wohms, iOustraUd 
witk 17 ooLOunao fto/«f, rsfrsstmiimf iht tmiks Tafisirjf. Msiru hoards, £1. It. 

T0N8TALL (Onthbert, BiAop qfDmrkam) Sennon pratcbed on Palm 
Nndty, lUf, before Henry Vlfl} roprimtod oorhotim fttm the rmro Bditiou by 
MmlkiU, to 1139. ISmo. It. M. 

An eieeedkiKJy InteretUng Serraoii, at the eonmeneemeBt of the RefimnatioB; 
MjTpe, in hit ''^Mcmorlalt," hat made large eztnctt from it 

ABOUEBY.— The Science of Aroheiy, showing its AiBnitj to Heraldry, 
and eapabiUtlet of Attainment. By A. P. Harriton. 8to, tewed. It. 

HISTOBY OV OBBGON and GALIPOBNIA and the other Terri- 
tortet (m the North- West Ooaat of Ameriea. aecompanied by a Qeogranhical View and 
llap,andannmb«rofProoAiandlUnttratiQMoftheHiitovy. By Robert Greenhow, 
lihmriom^ theJiepmHmtmi^ Stsie^ thoUmtodStatot, ThidiSfO. Large Msf. 
Qoth, 6t. (pub. at I6t.) 

LITEBABY OOOKEBY} with Beferonoe to Matter attributed to 
Coleridge tnd Shaketpeare. In a Letter addretted to the "Athenamn,** with a 
Fuettcript eontaining tome Remarkt iqwii the reAital of that Joomal to print it. 
8vo, tewed. It. 

FOUB POEMS VBOic ''ZIOITS FLOWEBS;" or. Christian Poems 
for Spiritual Edification. By Mr. Zacharie B(qrd, Miniater in Gla^pow. Printed from 
hit M9. in the Library of the Uninnity of Glatgow; with Notet of hit Life and 
Writinga, by Qab. NelL SmaU4to,^orlMii<«»d^Sutuml«. Gtoth, lOt. 6d. 

The abort fnint a portion of the well- difiMnt penital. Boyd wasacontemnorary 

known " Zacharr Boyd't Bible.** A great of Shakesneare, and a great many phraaei 

many of hit worut and phraaet are cnrioua in hit "Bible** are the tame at to be found 

and amunng, and the Book would repay a in the great aoothan Dramatist. 

VOYAGES, Belations, et Memoires originauz pour senrir i^ THistoiie 
de te Mcoarerte de FAmfriqne, puht^ pour la premise fna en Fraa^aia. Far 

anaeompleta 



H. Temanx-Compant 20 rolt. Bto, both Seriea* and complete. Sewed, £S. IQa. 

A Tnhahle eoUection of early Yoyagea tranahitioM of vnnohliahed ^wniak MS&. 
Ml IffikHinM «a Sonth Amerieai ^ pndpdlyidatiBgtoOldaadKevMcaBtw 
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Ikcbease Matheb's Remarlcable ProvidenoM of the JEarUer 
Ba^a of American Colonization, With introductory Preface 
by George Oflfor. Portrait, 6*. 

A very singular collection of remarkable sea deliyeranoes, acci- 
dents, remarlable phenomena, witchcraft, apparitions, &c. &c., 
connected with Inhabitants of New England, &c. &c. A very 
amusing volume, conveying a faithfid portrait of the state of 
society, when the doctrine of a peculiar providence and personal 
intercourse between this ^orld and that whi(^ is unaeen was 
fully believed. 

John Selden's Table Talk, A new and improved Edition, by 
S. W. Singer. Portrait, 5*. 

" Nothing can be more interesting than this little book, con- 
taining a lively picture of the opinions and conversations of one 
of the most eminent scholars and most distinguished patriots 
England has produced, liviiig at a period the most eventful of our 
history. There are few volumes of its size so pregnant with sense, 
combined with the most profound learning; it is impossible to 
open it without finding some important fact or discussion, some- 
thing practicallv useful and applicable to the business of life. It 
may be said of it, as of that exquisite little manual. Bacon's 
Essays, after the twentieth perusal, one seldom fails to remark in 
it something overlooked before. Such were my feelings and ex- 
presslms upwards of thirty years since in giving to the world an 
edition of Selden's * Table Talk,' which has long been numbered 
in the list of scarce books, and that opinion time has fully con- 
firmed. It was vith infinite satisfaction therefore I found that 
one whose opinion- tnayJ» safely taken as the highest authority, 
had as fully af^reciatecAb worth. Coleridge thus empluik^y- 
expresses himself: * There is more weighty buUiMi sensevdkhis 
book than I ever found in the same number of pages in tO^Jm.' 
inspired writer.' .... Its merits had not escaped the notice of 
Dr. Johnson, though in politics oppoflid to much it inculcates, 
for in reply to an observation of Boswell in praise of the French 
Ana, ho said, 'A few of them are good, but we have one book of 
that kind better than any of them— Selden's Table Talk.'" 

Mr, Singer^ 8 Preface, 

The Poetical Works ofWiLUAM Detjmmond of Sawthotmden, 
Edited by W. D. Turnbull. PortfUit. 5*. 

Francis Quables' Enchiridion. Containing Institutions — 
Divine^ Contemplative, Practical^ Moral, Ethical, (Econo" 
mical, and Political, Portraits 8«. 

*'Had this little book been written at Athens or Borne, it« 
author would have been classed with the wise men of his country.'* 
— Headley, 



LIBUAET OF OLD AUTSOItS. 



The Miscellaniifw WorJca in Prase and Verse of Sib Thomas 
Oysbbitry. Now first collected. Edited, with Life and 
Notes, by E. F. Bimbault. Portrait after Pass. 5«. 

Geobge Witheb'S Hymns and Songs of the Church, Edited, 
with Introduction, by Edward Farr. Also, the Musical 
Notes, composed by Orlando Gibbons,"' With Portrait after 
Hole. ^ 59. 

The l^fKcal Works of tke Bey. B^dbebt SoTn?HWEiiL. Now 
first completely eited by W. B. TumbuU, 4*. 



toltjmes in fbogbess. 

Geobge Sandys' Poetical Works, Edited by John Mitford. 

Bemaines concerning Britain, hy William OamdenT* The 
Eighth Edition. Edited by M»rk Antony Lower. *. 

The Interludes of JOHN Heywood. Now first collected, and 
edited by F. W. I^holt. 

Pieces of Ba/rly Popular Poetry, republished principally from 
early printed copies in the Black Letter, Edited by Edward 
Vernon Utterson. Second Edition, 

The Iliads and the Odysses of Homeb, Prince of Poets, never 
before in any Language truly translated, done according 
to the Greek hy Oeobge Chapman. Edited by Bichard 
Hooper, 

The Journal of a Barrister of the name of "^AXNUSfQiiA^iffor 

the years 1600, 1601, and IGOi; containing Anecdote of 

JS&akespeare, Ben JonsdH, Mansion, Spenser^ Sir W, 

, Baleigh, Sir John Davys, ^c. Edited from the MS. in the 

, . * ^British MusAim, by Thomas Wright. 

ifie^v. Joseph SIPence's Anecdotes of Books and Men, about 
• 44i^ ^*»»* of Pope and Swift, A new Edition by S. W. Singer. 

The Prose Works of Geofpeey ChatjceS, includinjLthe Trans- 
lation of Boethius, the Testament of Love, ana^the Treatise 
on the Astrolabe, Edited by T. Wright. 

King James's Treatise on Vemonology, With Notes. 

The Poems, Letters, and Plays^ Sir John SugsxiNG. 

Thomas Gabew's Poems and Masque, 

The Miscellanies of John AtoBey, F.B.S. * 
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